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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  a  historical  survey 
and  documentary  analysis  of  those  influences  and  processes  that 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  1978  Alberta  social  studies 
curriculum.  The  study  examined  those  factors,  individuals  and  groups 
who  were  involved  in  the  process  of  curriculum  development.  As  well 
the  study  examined  the  process  of  curriculum  development  that  occurred 
and  the  outcomes  of  that  curriculum  development  process. 

Chapter  1  deals  with  the  problem,  including  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  delimitations,  limitations,  related  problems,  justification 
for  the  study,  and  definition  of  terms.  As  well,  it  includes  an 
explanation  of  the  methodology  of  the  study. 

Chapter  2  includes  a  review  of  the  literature. 

Chapter  3  provides  a  comparison  of  the  1971  social  studies 
curriculum,  Responding  to  Change,  and  the  1978  social  studies 
curriculum,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition. 

Chapter  4  examines  the  process  of  curriculum  development  and 
examines  those  factors,  groups,  and  individuals  that  influenced  the 
direction  of  social  studies  curriculum  development. 

Chapter  5  includes  a  summary  of  Chapter  4,  conclusions, 
implications,  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION,  OVERVIEW,  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


Introduction  and  Overview  of  the  Study 


Introduction 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  considerable  activity  in  the  area 
of  social  studies  curriculum  development  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 

In  the  early  1970's,  a  new  social  studies  curriculum  was  introduced 
in  Alberta  schools,  titled  Responding  to  Change  at  the  secondary  level 
and  Experiences  in  Decision  Making  at  the  elementary  level.  The  1971 
curriculum  was  designed  in  marked  contrast  to  the  previous  social 
studies  curriculum  which  was  highly  centralized  and  followed  a 
traditional,  structured  approach  with  an  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the 
disciplines  and  on  factual  content  (Korteweg,  1972,  pp.  88,  113,  129, 
130;  Downey,  1975,  p.  32). 

In  1975,  L.  W.  Downey  and  his  associates  presented  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  1971  social  studies  curriculum  to  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Education.  The  report  of  the  assessment  was  titled  The  Social 
Studies  in  A1 berta— 1 975— A  Report  of  an  Assessment,  and  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  The  Downey  Report.  The  report  concluded  that  there  had 
been  "considerable  slippage"  in  the  actual  implementation  of  the 
program  in  Alberta  classrooms,  but  that  the  1971  curriculum  had  the 
potential  to  "generate  exciting  and  appropriate  programs  (Alberta 
Education,  1978,  p.  4). 
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The  result  of  The  Downey  Report  was  a  revision  of  the  1971 
curriculum.  In  1978,  an  interim  edition  of  the  Alberta  social  studies 
curriculum  was  introduced  in  Alberta  schools.  As  the  1978  curriculum 
guide  stated,  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  Interim 
Edition 

.  .  .  represents  the  culmination  of  sixteen  preliminary 
curriculum  drafts,  the  work  of  more  than  one  hundred  Alberta 
educators  on  curriculum  development  and  validation  committees, 
and  the  input  of  several  thousand  teachers  and  interested 
citizens  who  attended  reaction  meetings  across  the  province 
in  1977  and  early  1978.  ( Ibid. ,  p.  4) 

The  1978  curriculum,  although  retaining  some  aspects  of  the  1971 

curriculum,  did  make  some  significant  changes. 

Object  of  the  Study 

The  object  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  a  historical  survey 
and  documentary  analysis  of  those  influences  and  processes  that  resulted 
in  the  development  of  the  1978  social  studies  curriculum  for  use  in 
Alberta  schools  as  recommended  to  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  of  Alberta. 

The  object  of  the  study  was  achieved  through  research  directed 
at  an  examination  of  the  following  related  problems: 

1.  What  individuals,  groups,  and  factors  can  be  identified 
as  having  an  influence  on  the  curriculum  development  process? 

2.  What  decisions  and  factors  were  crucial  and  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  1978  Alberta  social  studies 
curri  cul  urn? 

3.  How  did  these  decisions  and  factors  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  process  of  curriculum  development  in  Alberta  social  studies? 
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Importance  of  the  Study 

Major  changes  occurred  in  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum 
in  the  early  1970's.  The  Downey  Report,  released  in  1975,  stated  that 
these  changes  often  occurred  without  adequate  preparation  for  educators 
to  understand  the  processes  and  underlying  rationale  behind  the  changes 
(Downey,  1975,  pp.  11,  19).  According  to  The  Downey  Report,  this  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  Alberta  educators  often  led  to  a  general 
disorientation  among  these  educators,  as  they  lacked  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  processes  that  had  contributed  to  the  changes 
(Ibid.,  pp.  11-19).  One  reason  for  conducting  this  study  was  to 
increase  teachers'  and  other  educators'  understanding  of  the  curriculum 
development  process  by  providing  a  description  and  analysis  of  the 
structures,  influences,  and  processes  used  in  curriculum  development. 
This  study  was  an  attempt  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  how 
curriculum  development  agencies,  through  day  to  day  involvement  in 
planning  and  implementation,  translate  ideas,  visions,  and  theories 
into  programs  and  practices.  Reid  and  Walker  in  their  book,  Case 
Studies  in  Curriculum  Change,  cite  Joseph  Schwab's  work  to  affirm 
that  ".  .  .  the  recovery  and  report  of  [curriculum]  deliberations  and 
of  .  .  .  judgements  constitute  a  labor  of  great  importance"  (Schwab, 
1975,  p.  vi i i ) . 

In  discussions  concerning  curriculum  development,  there  is 
often  a  scarcity  of  information  regarding  the  influence  that  individuals 
engaged  in  curriculum  development  brought  to  bear  on  this  process. 

Ralph  Tyler,  in  his  work,  states  that: 
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It  is  conventional  wisdom  that  significant  changes  in  the 
curriculum  have  been  developed  as  responses  to  demands  and 
opportunities  arising  outside  of  the  school,  embedded  in  the 
greater  changes  in  society.  We  know  little  of  persons  who 
are  able  to  translate  external  pressures  into  constructive 
responses.  (Tyler,  1978,  p.  11) 

As  a  result  of  this  general  lack  of  information,  a  second  reason  for 
undertaking  this  study  was  to  identify  the  people  who  were  involved 
in  curriculum  development,  the  extent  of  their  involvement,  and  the 
influences  they  brought  to  bear  on  the  development  of  the  Alberta 
social  studies  program.  This  study  identified  those  individuals  who 
affected  the  curriculum  development  process  in  Alberta  social  studies 
and  the  curriculum  orientations  or  philosophy  of  these  people. 

W.  Kenneth  Richmond,  writing  in  The  School  Curriculum, 
states  that  educators  have  not  participated  actively  enough  in 
curriculum  development  (Richmond,  1971,  p.  12).  A  third  reason  for 
conducting  this  study  was  that  this  level  of  involvement  might  be 
enhanced  if  educators  had  an  understanding  of  the  factors,  groups, 
and  individuals  influencing  curriculum  development  in  Alberta.  As 
Reid  and  Walker  (1975)  point  out,  studies  on  curriculum  development 
and  implementation  would  help  provide  students  and  practitioners  of 
this  curriculum  development  and  implementation  with  "...  a  fund  of 
information  and  ideas  which  could  serve  to  encourage  them  to  think 
productively  about  the  perennial  issues  in  curriculum  studies"  (p.  x) 
Oliver  (1977)  supports  the  view  put  forward  by  Reid  and  Walker, 
stating  that  "the  more  the  educator  knows  about  these  matters,  the 
better  should  be  his  decision  making"  (p.  146). 

A  fourth  reason  for  carrying  out  this  study  was  that  there 
was  little  knowledge  that  existed  as  to  how  curricula  had  actually 
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been  developed.  Laurens  Korteweg  (1972,  p.  5),  in  his  Doctor  of 

Philosophy  Thesis  written  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  detailed  the 

lack  of  studies  done  in  the  area  of  understandina  the  factors, 

individuals,  and  groups  that  have  influenced  the  curriculum  development 

process.  K.  E.  Shaw  (1975),  in  his  discussion  of  curriculum  change, 

notes  that  "we  still  know  .  .  .  very  little  about  how  large  educational 

enterprises  really  work,  still  less  about  how  crucial  curriculum 

decisions  are  arrived  at"  (p.  55).  And  yet  despite  the  lack  of 

knowledge  in  this  area,  the  understanding  of  how  curriculum  develops 

remains  an  important  question.  Eisner  (1971)  states: 

How  curricula  are  developed  and  implemented  is  an  unstudied 
problem  in  American  education.  With  the  exception  of  four 
studies,  no  attempt  has  been  made,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  study 
systematically  the  way  in  which  curricula  are  actually  made 
by  curriculum  development  groups.  .  .  .  Yet  the  study  of  how  that 
task  is  pursued  is  .  .  .  one  of  the  primary  boulders  from  which 
the  building  blocks  of  the  field  of  curriculum  can  be  cut.  .  .  . 

The  study  of  processes  central  to  curriculum  as  a  field  of 
study,  has  been  neglected,  (p.  5) 

Writers  in  the  field  of  curriculum  development  have  emphasized  how 

important  these  studies  are  to  education.  David  Hamilton  (1977),  in 

discussing  curriculum  development  and  its  evaluation,  contends  that 

historical  research  into  these  processes  is  important  because  it 

allows  us  to  ".  .  .  make  sense  of  the  present  through  an  appraisal 

of  the  past"  (p.  319).  He  also  states  that  "a  historical  perspective 

is  a  valid  and  useful  heuristic.  .  .  ."  (p.  319)  for  establishing  the 

processes  that  activate  curriculum  development  and  evaluation.  Decker 

Walker  (1975),  in  his  work  on  curriculum  development,  states  that  a 

body  of  knowledge  detailing  past  curriculum  development  "...  would 

enable  curriculum  makers  to  profit  from  the  insights  and  mistakes  of 
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their  predecessors"  (p.  92).  William  Reid  (1975)  also  notes  the 
importance  of  these  studies  as  they  provide  "...  a  secure  foundation 
for  lasting  insights  into  the  nature  of  change  and  innovation"  (p.  246). 
As  Joseph  Schwab  (1975)  states: 

.  .  .  the  recovery  and  report  of  .  .  .  deliberations  and  of  .  .  . 
judgements  constitute  a  labor  of  great  importance.  Only  a  large 
and  growing  body  of  them  will  provide  us  with  ground  for  testing 
our  views  of  what  constitutes  better  and  worse  in  these  critically 
important  arts.  When  such  reports  concern  education,  which  is  to 
say,  when  they  concern  the  decisions  and  actions  by  which  we 
determine  preparations  for  the  living  of  human  lives,  such  a  work 
is  of  special  importance,  (p.  viii) 

A  fifth  reason  for  undertaking  this  study  was  to  mesh  the 
theory  of  how  curriculum  develops  with  the  practice  of  an  actual 
curriculum  development  project.  Walker  (1971b)  notes  the  importance 
of  this.  He  states  that  such  studies  ".  .  .  provide  the  theorist  with 
a  way  of  gaining  access  to  some  of  the  phenomena  he  theorizes  about 
with  an  intimacy  not  possible  otherwise"  (p.  210). 

This  study  proposes  to  be  a  contribution  to  this  important 
area  of  understanding  the  process  of  curriculum  development. 


Delimitation  of  the  Study 

The  study  primarily  focused  on  the  curriculum  developments 
in  social  studies  from  the  time  that  The  Downey  Report  was  released  in 
1975  to  the  time  of  implementation  of  the  new  Alberta  social  studies 
curriculum  in  Alberta  schools  in  1978.  Antecedents  to  this  time 
period  of  social  studies  curriculum  development  were  included  when  they 
brought  some  influence  to  bear  on  the  curriculum  development  process 
during  the  period  1975-1978. 

The  area  of  curriculum  development  investigated  was  delimited 
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to  the  field  of  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level  although  many 
of  the  curriculum  policy  deliberations  and  decisions  that  were  made 
applied  to  all  grade  levels  (one  to  twelve). 

The  study  was  restricted  to  an  examination  of  the  development 
phase  of  the  social  studies  curriculum.  In  did  not  include  implementa¬ 
tion  or  evaluation  phases  of  the  social  studies  program. 

The  study  was  delimited  to  examining  the  influences  of  those 
factors,  individuals,  and  groups  that  could  be  ascertained  as  having 
made  an  impact  on  the  social  studies  program  that  emerged. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  data  was  interviews  conducted 
with  individuals  who  had  been  involved  in  social  studies  curriculum 
development  in  Alberta  during  the  period  under  study.  Since  the 
writer  was  limited  by  the  amount  of  travel  that  could  be  done,  the 
extent  of  data  gathering  was  limited  to  those  individuals  who  were 
accessible  to  the  writer.  In  two  cases,  correspondence  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  an  interview. 

Because  written  records  were  not  kept  in  all  instances,  the 
writer  was  not  able  to  check  some  verbal  information  against  documentary 
evidence,  thus  having  to  depend  on  the  memories  of  the  individuals 
interviewed.  However,  it  was  possible  to  check  the  perceptions  of 
individuals  with  others  who  had  participated  in  the  events. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Curriculum  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Education  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  all  the  documents  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  1978  social  studies  program,  some  may  have 
been  lost  or  misplaced. 
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Although  this  study  was  an  examination  of  fairly  recent 
events,  the  quality  of  material  in  the  interviews  may  be  limited  by 
the  ability  of  the  participants  to  recall  events  of  five  to  seven 
years  ago. 

The  study  is  also  limited  by  the  interpretations  and  classifica 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  documents  and  the  interviews  made  by  the 
writer. 


Design  of  the  Study 


Definition  of  Terms 

Curri cul urn.  Educators  vary  in  their  interpretation  of 
curriculum.  Some  interpret  it  narrowly  as  a  specific  course  while 
others  view  it  widely  as  an  experience  that  the  student  may  have  under 
the  guidance  of  a  school  (Oliver,  1977,  p.  7).  In  the  context  of 
this  study,  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn  wi 1 1  refer  to  those 
guidelines  outlined  in  the  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum  guides 
as  published  by  the  Department  of  Education  (Responding  to  Change,  1971 
1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978).  The 
term  "social  studies  program"  may  be  equated  with  the  term  "social 
studies  curriculum." 

Curriculum  Decisions.  In  this  study,  the  following  definition 

of  "curriculum  decisions"  will  apply.  Curriculum  decisions  are: 

.  .  .  conscious  policy  choices  that  affect  what  is  learned. 

These  decisions  pertain  to  the  nature  of  the  programs,  pre- 
instructional  plans,  materials,  or  activities  that  delineate 
organized  educational  programs  of  the  school  or  classroom. 

They  are  made  with  the  intent  of  controlling  purposes,  subject 
matter,  method,  and  order  or  instruction.  (McNeil,  1977, 
p.  258) 
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Curriculum  Policy.  The  following  definition  of  "curriculum 
policy"  will  apply.  Curriculum  policy  is  .  .  a  body  of  principles 
to  guide  action  .  .  .  [either]  explicit  or  implicit.  ..."  (Kirst  and 
Walker,  1971,  p.  479). 

Curriculum  Deliberations.  In  this  study  the  term  "curriculum 
deliberations"  will  mean  the  following:  "the  process  by  which  beliefs 
and  information  are  used  to  make  these  [curriculum]  decisions  is 
deliberation"  (Walker,  1971a,  p.  54). 

Curriculum  Development.  The  study  of  curriculum  development 
is  a  study  of  how  curriculum  came  about.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
"process  of  arriving  at  [curriculum]  policy.  .  .  ."  (Kirst  and  Walker, 
1971,  p.  479).  Other  terms  such  as  "curriculum  building,"  "curriculum 
making,"  and  "curriculum  policy  making"  may  be  equated  with  the  term 
"curriculum  development." 

Exploration  of  Related  Problems 

The  object  of  this  study,  as  previously  stated,  was: 

...  to  conduct  a  historical  survey  and  documentary  analysis 
of  those  influences  and  processes  that  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  1978  social  studies  curriculum  for  use  in 
Alberta  schools  as  recommended  to  and  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  of  Alberta. 

This  problem  was  then  divided  into  three  related  problems: 

1.  What  individuals,  groups,  and  factors  can  be  identified 
as  having  an  influence  on  the  curriculum  development  process? 

2.  What  decisions  and  factors  were  crucial  and  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  development  of  the  1978  Alberta  social  studies 


curricul urn? 
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3.  How  did  these  decisions  and  factors  affect  the  outcome 
of  the  process  of  curriculum  development  in  Alberta  social  studies? 

This  section  will  outline  some  of  the  questions  that  will  be 
used  in  order  to  investigate  these  problems.  Some  of  the  guidelines 
outlined  by  Laurens  Korteweg  (1972)  in  his  thesis,  A  Decade  of  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  Development  in  Alberta,  will  be  used.  This  section 
will  also  outline  the  methodology  to  be  used  for  obtaining  data. 


Problem  No.  1 .  What  individuals,  groups,  and  factors  can  be 

identified  as  having  an  influence  on  the  curriculum 

development  process? 

Sample  Questions 


1.  What  groups  were  instrumental  in  the  initiation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  social  studies? 

2.  Which  person (s)  in  each  group,  so  identified,  had  a 
considerable  impact? 

3.  What  other  persons,  not  identified  within  a  group  context, 
contributed  in  the  making  of  crucial  curriculum  decisions? 

4.  What  formal  positions  did  the  persons  cited  above  occupy? 

5.  What  other  resources,  aside  from  position  or  office  occupied, 
did  they  possess? 

6.  What  resources  did  the  group  identified  possess  in  relation 
to  other  groups  so  identified? 

7.  What  other  factors  influenced  the  direction  of  curriculum 
development? 

8.  What  issues  arose  relative  to  curriculum  that  were  discussed 
at  great  length? 

9.  What  positions  were  taken  by  what  persons  relative  to  certain 
i ssues? 

10.  What  beliefs  or  value  systems  were  held  in  common  by  what 
people? 

11.  What  curriculum  development  structures  existed  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  curriculum  policy-making? 
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12.  What  other  channels,  aside  from  the  formally  structured  ones, 
were  perceived  to  exist? 

13.  What  linkages  of  a  formal  or  informal  nature  existed  among 
participants  and  influential  individuals  in  curriculum 
development? 


Problem  No.  2.  What  decisions  and  factors  were  crucial  and  had  an 

important  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  1978 

Alberta  social  studies  curriculum? 


Sample  Questions 

1.  What  were  the  antecedents  to  the  new  social  studies  curriculum 
development? 

2.  What  were  the  main  reasons  for  initiating  action? 

3.  What  factors  led  to  this  initiative? 

4.  What  individual  or  individuals  were  responsible  for  calling 
meetings  to  discuss  changes? 

5.  Who  determined  what  persons  should  participate? 

6.  How  did  proposals  originate  or  issues  arise? 

7.  How  were  decisions  made? 

8.  What  data  were  presented  to  either  refute  or  support 
certain  positions? 

9.  Which  curricular  practices  were  cited  as  precedents  for 
decision-making? 

10.  What  coalitions  or  polarizations  were  formed  relative  to 
issues  that  arose? 

11.  How  permanent  were  such  coalitions?  Did  they  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  interest  groups? 

12.  What  arguments  were  advanced  by  whom  before  a  decision  was 
made? 

13.  How  was  the  issue  resolved? 

14.  What  factors  in  the  wider  environment  appeared  to  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  decisions  that  were  reached? 

15.  How  did  the  Department  of  Education  seek  input?  Who  gave 
i nput? 
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Problem  No.  3.  How  did  these  decisions  and  factors  affect  the 

outcome  of  the  process  of  curriculum  development 

in  Alberta  social  studies? 

Sample  Questions 

1.  What  legal  and  structural  changes  in  the  processes  of  curriculum 
development  were  instituted? 

2.  What  were  the  major  changes  in  the  development  of  social 
studies  programs? 

3.  What  were  the  contributing  factors  that  led  to  changes  in 
curricular  policy-making? 

4.  What  were  the  contributing  factors  that  led  to  the  changes 
in  policy-making  relative  to  social  studies? 

5.  In  what  respects  does  curriculum  development  in  the  early 

1 970 ' s  differ  from  curriculum  development  in  the  late  1970's 
and  early  1980's? 

6.  What  trend,  if  any,  is  apparent  in  the  development  of 
curriculum  in  general  and  social  studies  in  particular? 

7.  What  are  the  implications  for  the  future  of  curriculum 
development  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  in  the  light  of  the 
events  of  the  recent  past? 


Methodology  for  Obtaining  Data 

Sources  and  Nature  of  Data 

Two  principal  methods  of  data  collection  were  used:  (1)  analysi 
of  documents  and  (2)  interviews.  Where  these  did  not  provide  the 
required  data,  other  techniques  such  as  correspondence  and  telephone 
conversations  were  used  as  required. 

Documentary  Data 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  data  was  the  Department  of 
Education  files.  This  included  minutes  of  curriculum  boards, 
curriculum  committees,  and  other  ad  hoc  committees.  Other  sources 
were  reports,  official  correspondence,  papers,  conference  proceedings. 
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and  so  on.  Permission  to  examine  these  files  was  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

A  second  source  was  documentary  data  made  available  by  the 
ATA  Social  Studies  Specialist  Council.  This  included  briefs  to  the 
government,  policy  statements,  and  position  papers. 

Another  source  of  data  was  representations  or  position  papers 
presented  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  and  other  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Education  by  concerned  individuals  and  groups. 

The  formal  evaluation  of  the  1971  social  studies  curriculum. 

The  Downey  Report,  was  also  a  source  of  data. 

Lauren  Korteweg's  thesis,  A  Decade  of  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  Development  in  Alberta,  served  as  a  source  of  data  which 
provided  background  information  on  the  process  of  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  1971  social  studies  program. 

Data  on  curriculum  guidelines  were  obtained  from  published 
curriculum  guides  from  the  Department  of  Education. 

Data  were  also  obtained  from  a  number  of  publications  including 
the  Edmonton  Journal ,  St.  John's  Edmonton  Report,  The  ATA  Magazine, 
Alberta  School  Trustee,  and  One  World. 

Interview  Data 

These  data  provided  an  important  source  of  information.  The 
data  obtained  from  interviews  were  used  to  elaborate  on  the  documentary 
data  and  to  fill  in  areas  where  documentary  data  were  incomplete.  It 
also  provided  a  means  of  cross-validation  of  information. 

Interviews  were  conducted  from  April,  1981  to  July,  1982,  and 
involved  individuals  who  had  been  involved  in  the  curriculum 
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development  process  in  Alberta  social  studies  in  some  way. 

From  an  initial  examination  of  some  of  the  documents,  as  well 
as  an  initial  interview  with  Mr.  Frank  Crowther,  Associate  Director 
of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies,  an  initial  list  of  people  to  be 
interviewed  was  compiled.  As  more  documents  were  examined,  and  inter¬ 
views  held,  additional  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  people  to  be 
interviewed.  A  total  of  22  people  were  interviewed.  Two  persons 
replied  to  the  questions  by  means  of  personal  correspondence.  (See 
Appendi x  A. ) 

Most  individuals  interviewed  were  first  contacted  by  letter. 
This  initial  contact  was  followed  up  with  a  phone  call  which  was  used 
to  secure  an  interview  with  the  individuals.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
initial  contact  was  made  by  telephone. 

The  writer  drew  up  an  initial  set  of  questions.  Prior  to  each 
interview  (except  for  two  exceptions),  a  set  of  questions  (see 
Appendix  B)  was  provided  to  the  person  before  the  actual  interview 
took  place.  The  set  of  questions  was  standard  for  all  people  inter¬ 
viewed  with  the  understanding  that  people  could  focus  in  on  those 
particular  questions  for  which  they  had  the  background,  experience, 
and/or  understanding.  As  well,  individuals  were  encouraged  to  think 
about  other  important  aspects  of  social  studies  curriculum  development 
not  covered  by  the  set  of  questions.  All  interviews  were  conducted  by 
the  writer. 

Within  the  course  of  the  interview,  flexibility  was  allowed 
for  the  writer  and  person  being  interviewed  to  pursue  other  areas  not 
covered  by  the  list  of  initial  questions.  Each  of  the  interviews 
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lasted  approximately  an  hour  and  a  half. 

All  interviews  except  four  were  taped.  During  the  four  inter¬ 
views  where  the  tape  recorder  was  not  used,  selected  responses  were 
written  down  in  a  verbatim  fashion.  Typewritten  transcripts  were 
made  of  all  the  interviews. 

Transcripts  were  read  and  re-read,  and  responses  that  were 
judged  to  be  important  for  understanding  the  process  of  social  studies 
curriculum  development  were  noted  so  that  they  could  be  cross- 
validated  with  other  data. 

Prior  to  publication  of  this  study,  each  of  the  individuals 
quoted  in  the  study  was  contacted  in  writing.  A  copy  of  the  quotations 

used  in  the  study  was  submitted  to  the  individuals  interviewed  for 
verification.  A  small  number  of  the  individuals  took  the  opportunity 

to  modify  their  quotations.  The  modifications  that  were  made  were 
not  substantive  ones,  but  included  changes  that  the  individuals  felt 
would  clarify  or  give  further  elaboration  to  the  quotations.  Because 
the  quotations  were  ones  taken  from  oral  interviews  rather  than 
written  responses,  they  have  a  conversational  tone  to  them. 

The  information  obtained  from  these  two  sources  of  data  was 
then  used  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  previously  posed  in 
this  study.  The  data  were  used  to  describe  the  influence  of  various 
factors,  individuals,  and  groups  on  the  curriculum  development  process. 
The  data  were  also  used  to  describe  the  actors  involved,  the  social  and 
institutional  context  of  the  curriculum  development  process,  the  goals 
of  the  participants,  the  issues  addressed,  the  positions  taken  by 
various  groups  and  individuals  on  various  issues,  the  resources 
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available  to  the  participants,  and  the  outcomes  and  consequences 
arising  from  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  social  studies 
curriculum  development  in  Alberta. 

Organization  of  the  Thesis 

This  thesis  consists  of  five  chapters.  The  first  chapter 
deals  with  the  problem,  including  the  purpose  of  the  study,  delimita¬ 
tions,  limitations,  related  problems,  justification  for  the  study, 
and  definition  of  terms.  As  well,  it  includes  an  explanation  of  the 
methodology  of  the  study. 

Chapter  2  includes  a  review  of  the  literature  to  provide  a 
background  for  the  study. 

Chapter  3  provides  a  comparison  of  the  1971  social  studies 
curriculum,  Responding  to  Change,  and  the  1978  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition. 

Chapter  4  identifies  the  factors,  groups,  and  individuals 
that  sought  to  influence  the  development  of  the  social  studies 
curriculum  in  Alberta  and  the  degree  of  influence  they  exerted  on 
that  process.  The  chapter  also  examines  the  processes  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  social  studies  curriculum,  as  well  as  the  out¬ 
comes  and  consequences  of  those  processes. 

The  thesis  concludes  with  Chapter  5  which  deals  with  a  summary 
of  Chapter  4,  conclusions,  implications,  and  suggestions  for  further 


research. 
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Chapter  2 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Curriculum  development  is  a  very  complex  and  dynamic  process. 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  curriculum  development  reveals  the  great 
multitude  of  factors  that  can  act  individually  or  in  conjunction  with 
each  other  to  influence  the  direction  and  development  of  a  curriculum. 

Educators,  writing  in  the  area  of  curriculum  development, 
express  the  complexity  of  this  field.  James  B.  MacDonald  (1971a) 
wri  tes : 

Curriculum  development  .  .  .  is  a  very  complex  and  dynamic 
process.  It  is  subject  to  historical  tradition  and  tendencies, 
to  diverse  and  sometimes  contradicting  cultural  and  social 
pressures,  to  the  relation  of  institutional  and  social  living 
in  the  schools,  and  to  the  personalities  and  characteristics 
of  those  involved  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
curricula,  (p.  97) 

Robert  S.  Zais  (1976)  discusses  ".  .  .  the  overwhelming 
complexity  of  the  curricular  enterprise"  and  states  that  ".  .  .  the 
number  of  interdependent  variables  that  influence  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  is  disconcertingly  immense"  (p.  xi). 

Gerald  R.  Firth  and  Richard  D.  Kimpston  (1973)  also  identify 
the  complexity  of  the  curriculum  development  process  and  point  to  the 
importance  of  uncovering  the  factors  that  can  influence  curriculum 
development.  They  state: 

The  curriculum  is  a  network  of  contributory  factors.  It  is 
important  to  understand  these  factors  and  their  directions  to 
realize  the  trends  and  issues  they  create  in  the  program,  and 
then  to  be  ready  to  utilize  the  supporting  forces  in  such  a 
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way  to  implement  those  trends  that  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable 
for  students.  ...  To  understand  the  current  status  of  program 
development,  to  determine  its  progress  in  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  terms,  and  to  plan  further  improvements,  educators 
and  citizens  alike  must  examine  the  factors  that  have  influenced 
the  curriculum  offered  by  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  nation,  (p.  7) 

While  curriculum  writers  acknowledge  that  in  a  particular 
curriculum  development  process  some  factors  may  carry  more  "clout"  than 
others,  they  are  of  the  view  that  none  "...  function  in  isolation  .  .  . 
(Firth  and  Kimpston,  1973,  p.  170)  but  interact  with  each  other  in  a 
dynamic  fashion. 


Influences  on  Curriculum  Development 

This  chapter  will  identify  those  factors  that  can  act  to 
influence  the  curriculum  development  process  recognizing  the  dynamic 
nature  of  this  influence  in  which  various  factors  may  act  in  concert 
with  each  other  in  a  common  view  of  what  curriculum  policy  and  policy 
making  should  be,  or  in  conflict  with  each  other  because  of  a  discon- 
sonant  view  of  how  curriculum  policy  should  be  made  and  what  its  aims 
should  be. 


Government  as  an  Influence 

Government  bodies  and  their  agencies,  whether  federal, 
provincial  (state),  or  local,  have  played  and  continue  to  play  a  role 
in  curriculum  development.  This  role  is  not  a  static  one.  As  various 
trends  in  curriculum  policy  making  become  predominant,  the  degree  of 
influence  which  any  of  these  bodies  may  hold  will  fluctuate.  For 
example:  in  a  period  of  decentralization  of  curriculum  development, 
the  influence  of  federal  and  provincial  (state)  governments  will 
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diminish.  Whereas,  in  a  situation  where  centralization  is  the  major 
feature  of  the  educational  situation,  the  influence  of  federal  and/or 
provincial  (state)  governments  will  be  enhanced. 

In  Canada,  where  the  federal  government  has  no  curriculum 
development  function  and  where  the  provinces  are  diametrical ly  opposed 
to  any  extension  of  federal  power  into  this  area  (Herbert  and  Hersom, 
1974,  p.  28),  the  levels  of  government  exerting  an  influence  on 
curriculum  development  would  be  provincial  and  local  (i.e.,  local 
school  boards). 

In  the  United  States,  the  federal  government  has  played  a  much 
more  interventionist  role  and  has  influenced  many  diverse  aspects  of 
education  including  curriculum  development  (Wiles  and  Bondi,  1979, 
p.  16).  As  well,  the  state  and  local  (i.e.,  school  boards)  governments 
continue  to  play  a  role  in  curriculum  development  (Kirst  and  Walker, 
1971,  p.  480). 

Government  can  affect  curriculum  development  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  next  section  will  discuss  how  government  can  make  its 
influence  felt. 

Government  Legislation 

One  of  the  key  factors  influencing  curriculum  development  is 
legislation  passed  by  provincial  (state)  legislatures  stating  curriculum 
policy  to  be  followed  under  their  jurisdictions.  Wiles  and  Bondi 
(1979)  state  that  "what  is  taught  may  be  formally  stated  by  govern¬ 
ments  or  legislative  acts  in  countries  where  such  formal  acts  exist" 

(p.  283). 
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Albert  Oliver  (1977)  also  discusses  the  role  of  government  in 

legislating  curriculum  policy.  He  writes: 

Education  in  the  United  States  [Canada]  is  a  function  of  each 
state  [province].  Each  state  government  has  made  regulations 
through  state  legislation.  Sometimes  they  are  broad  in  nature; 
sometimes  they  are  rather  specific,  (p.  147) 

Herbert  and  Hersom  (1974)  write  about  how  important  an 
influence  provincial  legislation  has  on  curriculum  development  in  the 
provinces.  They  state  that  "the  official  provincial  policies  are 
likely  to  remain  the  most  powerful  determinants  of  trends  in  school 
curricula  in  Canada"  (p.  37). 

These  government  policies  can  vary  from  one  of  centralized 
authority  in  which  government  legislation  limits  the  flexibility  and 
initiative  of  the  professional  at  the  school  level,  to  one  of 
decentralized  decision  making  which  allows  for  maximum  lay  and 
professional  initiative  (Wiles  and  Bondi,  1979,  p.  25).  McNeil  (1977), 
Firth  and  Kimpston  (1973),  Doll  (1978a),  Kirst  and  Walker  (1971),  and 
Orlosky  and  Smith  (1978a)  have  identified  government  legislation  as 
being  an  important  factor  which  carries  influence  in  curriculum 
pol icy  making. 

An  example  of  government  legislation  affecting  education  in 
Alberta  was  the  Goals  of  Basic  Education  for  Alberta  legislated  by 
the  government  of  Alberta  in  May,  1978.  The  purpose  of  these  goals 
was  to  provide  "...  statements  which  indicate  what  is  to  be  achieved 
or  worked  toward"  (Alberta  Education,  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  1976-1978,  p.  13).  The  functions  of  the  goals  were  to: 

a.  identify  the  distinctive  role  of  the  school  and  its 

contribution  to  the  total  education  of  youth. 
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b.  provide  purpose  and  direction  to  curriculum  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation. 

c.  enable  parents,  teachers,  and  the  community  at  large 
to  develop  a  common  understanding  of  what  the  schools 
are  trying  to  achieve.  (Ibid.,  p.  13) 

The  Educational  Bureaucracy — Government  Agencies 

Provinces  have  their  own  Minister  of  Education  who  has  complete 
legal  power  and  responsibility  for  education.  Each  Minister  heads  a 
Department  of  Education  which  is  comprised  of  Ministerial  staff  which, 
among  their  many  duties,  formulates  curricula  and  regulations. 

Curriculum  committees  may  be  set  up  within  the  Department  to  advise 
the  Minister  on  curriculum  matters  (Herbert  and  Hersom,  1974,  p.  27). 

The  influence  of  the  respective  Departments  of  Education  on 
curriculum  development  varies  from  province  to  province  (state  to 
state)  (Firth  and  Kimpston,  1973,  p.  119).  However,  as  Kirst  and 
Walker  (1971)  point  out,  "where  there  is  state  adoption  [of  curriculum], 
the  Department  of  Education  seems  to  exercise  considerable  leverage" 

(p.  493). 

An  important  component  of  the  leverage  exercised  by  individuals 
in  their  respective  Departments  of  Education  often  appears  to  be 
related  to  their  personal  influence  in  terms  of  the  position  they 
hold,  their  expertise  and  their  personal  efficacy.  Kirst  and  Walker 
(1971 )  note  that: 

The  oldest  and  simplest  solution  to  the  problem  of  making 
curriculum  choices  is  to  endow  an  individual  or  small  group 
with  the  authority  to  make  these  decisions  by  exercising 
professional  and  presumably  expert  judgment,  (p.  485) 

An  individual  or  group  that  has  leverage  is  one  that  can  make 
a  big  difference  in  the  outcome  of  conflicts  over  curriculum 
policy,  (p.  488) 
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The  influence  of  the  Departments  of  Education  may  be  felt  in 
a  wide  range  of  areas  in  curriculum  development.  They  may  develop  or 
initiate  the  development  of  curriculum  materials  (Kirst  and  Walker, 
1971,  p.  493;  Firth  and  Kimpston,  1973,  p.  119;  Doll,  1978a,  p.  338). 
Authorization  for  school  use  of  previously  developed  textbooks  and 
materials  (i.e.,  from  commercial  sources)  may  be  given  (Kirst  and 
Walker,  1971,  p.  493).  The  Departments  of  Education  may  prepare 
curriculum  guides  and  decide  on  topics  that  will  be  covered  in  the 
school  (Kirst  and  Walker,  1971,  p.  493). 

During  the  period  of  this  study,  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  social  studies 
curriculum.  Two  curriculum  commi ttees  were  in  operation  at  this  time: 
the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  and  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee  (SSCCC).  The  SSCCC  was  responsible  for 
developing  the  social  studies  curriculum  under  the  guidelines  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  During  this  period,  the 
various  sections  of  the  Department  of  Education  developed  curricular 
materials,  authorized  the  use  of  certain  learning  resources  for 
schools,  prepared  curriculum  guides,  decided  on  topics  to  be  covered 
in  the  school  and  so  on.  (See  pages  172-200  of  this  study.) 

Financial  Support 

The  question  of  the  degree  to  which  funding  influences 
curriculum  development,  according  to  some  writers  in  this  field,  is 
not  entirely  clear.  Ronald  C.  Doll  (1978a)  writes  that  ".  .  .  too 
little  is  known  about  the  effects  of  funding  on  curriculum  change  or 
improvement"  (p.  218). 
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Despite  this  reservation,  he  does  recognize  that  funding  has 
a  role  to  play  in  curriculum  development.  He  states  that  "as  schools' 
financial  support  comes  increasingly  from  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments,  control  will  inevitably  follow  the  dollar"  (Doll,  1978a,  p.  89). 

Although  not  universally  accepted  as  a  factor  which  influences 
curriculum  policy,  funding  of  curriculum  projects  is  seen  by  many 
educational  writers  as  having  an  important  impact  on  their  development 
(Firth  and  Kimpston,  1973,  pp.  9,  123-128;  Kirst  and  Walker,  1971, 
p.  495;  Wiles  and  Bondi,  1979,  pp.  16,  303;  Doll,  1978b,  p.  325; 

Centre  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation,  1975,  p.  15). 

An  example  of  the  impact  of  funding  on  curriculum  development 
was  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  Learning  Resources  Project. 
Unprecedented  funding  of  8.37  million  dollars  was  provided  by  the 
Alberta  government  to  develop  materials  and  resources  as  part  of  the 
social  studies  curriculum  development  project.  (See  pages  131-136  of 
this  study. ) 

Report  of  Educational  Commissions 

Reports  on  education,  both  from  governmental  and  non-governmental 

sources,  can  influence  the  direction  of  curriculum  development.  Herbert 

and  Hersom  (1974)  point  out  that,  while  these  reports  are  usually 

only  advisory  in  nature,  they  ".  .  .  sometimes  are  the  most  exciting 

and  far-reaching  instruments  of  curricular  reform  in  Canada"  (p.  31). 

Albert  Oliver  (1977),  in  discussing  the  American  educational 

situation,  found  a  similar  influence.  He  states: 

A  student  of  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States 
can  readily  point  to  a  number  of  educational  groups,  whose 
reports  have  carried  much  weight  in  educational  decisions,  (p.  175) 
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While  these  educational  reports  can  influence  curriculum  policy 
making,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  direction  of  the  research  may  be 
influenced  by  existing  social  and  political  factors;  and,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  research  findings  given  in  these  reports  may  also  be 
influenced  by  these  same  factors.  Tanner  and  Tanner  (1975)  write  that: 

.  .  .  larger  sociopolitical  forces  exert  a  profound  influence 
on  educational  goals  and  the  curriculum  but  these  forces  also 
have  significant  effects  on  the  direction  and  interpretation 
of  educational  research,  (pp.  105-106) 

In  August,  1975,  The  Downey  Report  was  released.  The  report 
was  an  evaluation  of  the  implementation  of  the  1971  social  studies 
program  in  Alberta  classrooms.  One  of  its  conclusions  was  that  the 
social  studies  program  had  not  been  widely  implemented.  As  a  result 
of  this  finding,  steps  were  taken  to  begin  the  revisions  to  the  1971 
program  so  as  to  ensure  implementation.  (See  pages  83-98  of  this 
study. ) 

Another  example  from  Alberta  education  was  the  release  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Educational  Planning,  A  Choice  of  Futures, 
in  October,  1972.  The  Worth  Report,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  estab¬ 
lished  certain  directions  for  education  in  Alberta  for  several  years. 

Local  School  Boards 

Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  believe  that  school  boards  play  less 
of  a  decisive  role  in  curriculum  development  than  indicated  by  the 
formal  institutional  description  of  their  powers  and  prerogati ves . 

They  give  four  reasons  for  this: 

a.  the  school  board  lacks  expertise. 

b.  the  members  are  part-time  officials. 
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c.  board  members  often  do  not  have  enough  information. 

d.  curriculum  issues  are  not  important  in  school  board 
elections,  (p.  500) 

John  McNeil  (1977)  supports  this  view  stating:  "A  recent 
political  analysis  shows  local  boards  playing  a  diminishing  role  in 
actual  decision-making"  (p.  266). 

Although  the  evidence  suggests  that  school  boards  may  not 
directly  play  a  role  in  the  development  of  a  particular  curriculum, 
they  may  serve  as  a  pressure  group  or  as  an  agent  for  community  groups 
seeking  input.  This  was  in  particular  evidence  in  Alberta  where  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board  exerted  strong  pressure  on  the  provincial 
department  of  education  to  increase  the  amount  of  Canadian  content  in 
Alberta  social  studies.  (See  page  118  of  this  study.)  As  well,  school 
boards,  by  making  decisions  on  budgets,  staff  allocations  and  the  like, 
do  exert  some  influence  (Firth  and  Kimpston,  1973,  p.  116). 

The  Educational  Field  as  an  Influence 

There  are  a  number  of  forces  within  the  field  of  education  that 
act  to  bring  influence  on  the  type  of  curriculum  that  is  developed. 

The  next  section  will  discuss  how  various  parts  of  the  educational 
field  may  influence  curriculum  development. 

Teachers  as  an  Influence 

A  survey  of  the  literature  which  discusses  the  influence  that 
teachers  have  in  curriculum  development  points  to  the  large  amount  of 
influence  teachers  have  in  shaping  the  curriculum  within  their  classroom. 


John  D.  McNeil  (1977)  writes: 
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At  the  classroom  or  instructional  level,  most  teachers  have 
the  opportunity  to  define  instructional  objectives  within  an 
overall  framework  that  indicates  what  is  to  be  taught.  Often 
they  can  design  and  order  learning  activities  to  achieve  these 
ends.  They  make  important  curriculum  decisions  when  they 
decide  to  group  activities  around  particular  organizing  centers 
such  as  problems,  projects,  areas  of  inquiry,  subject  topics, 
and  units .  (p.  261 ) 

This  influence  that  teachers  have  in  shaping  curriculum  within 
their  classrooms  was  seen  in  the  lack  of  implementation  of  the  1971 
program  in  Alberta  social  studies  classrooms.  Despite  the  fact  that 
teachers  had  a  course  of  studies  provided  to  them  as  the  provincial ly 
sanctioned  curriculum,  many  teachers  did  not  implement  the  program  in 
their  classrooms.  (See  page  91  of  this  study.) 

Robert  S.  Zais  (1976)  supports  the  view  put  forward  by  McNeill 

writing  that  "...  teachers  exercise  considerable  control  over  the 

operational  curriculum"  (p.  479).  He  also  writes  that  teacher 

.  .  .  influence  is  brought  to  bear  primarily  at  the  point 
where  the  teacher  competence  is  strongest:  applicability 
and  feasibility  of  the  new  curriculum  for  teaching,  (p.  479) 

While  teachers  may  have  autonomy  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
presentation  of  materials  within  their  classroom,  their  influence  in 
designing  the  actual  curriculum  frameworks  or  curriculum  policy  appears 
to  have  been  weak. 

Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  write  that: 

.  .  .  accounts  of  projects  that  teachers  worked  on  raise  doubts 
about  the  importance  of  teachers  in  decision-making  that  took 
place  in  those  projects.  For  the  most  part,  it  seems  that 
teachers  were  assigned  the  role  of  commenting  on  the  "teachability" 
of  the  ideas  generated  by  university  scholars,  (p.  497) 

Zais  (1976)  cites  those  factors  that  can  act  to  limit  teachers' 
influence  in  developing  curriculum  policy.  He  states: 
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If  we  know  anything  at  all  about  teachers'  responsibilities, 
we  know  that  excessive  class  loads  and  unreasonably  heavy 
unprofessional  duties  prevent  them  from  having  time  for  much, 
if  any,  curriculum  work  at  all.  .  .  .  Teachers  themselves  do 
not  view  curriculum  development  as  one  of  their  professional 
duties,  (p.  476) 

In  Alberta,  although  teachers'  influence  on  social  studies 
curriculum  development  has  varied,  it  appeared  to  have  had  some  impact 
on  the  development  of  the  1978  social  studies  program.  Teacher  input 
was  solicited  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  had  an  influence  on 
the  revisions  that  occurred.  (See  pages  189-194  of  this  study.) 

Teacher  Organizations  as  an  Influence 

Organizations  of  teachers  may  make  their  influence  felt  on 
curriculum  policy  making.  Herbert  and  Hersom  (1974,  p.  32)  and 
Oliver  (1977,  p.  175)  indicate  that  organized  provincial  teachers' 
groups  exert  their  influence  on  curriculum  development  through  briefs 
and  position  statements,  through  published  documents  such  as  curriculum 
units  or  guides  and  through  their  representation  on  Ministry  Curriculum 
Committees.  Some  writers  see  the  influence  of  teachers'  organizations 
on  curriculum  development  as  being  an  important  one  in  shaping 
curriculum  policy.  Robert  S.  Zais  (1976)  states  that  "...  associa¬ 
tions  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  are  an  effective  lobby  for 
determining  local  curriculum  policy"  (p.  472).  Ronald  C.  Doll  (1978a) 
is  of  the  same  view  stating  that  "teachers  associations  and  unions 
have  greatly  increased  their  power  and  influence  during  the  past 
several  years"  (p.  340). 

Kirst  and  Walker  (1971),  while  acknowledging  that  teachers' 
organizations  may  be  influential,  contend  that  often  teachers  are  not 
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organized  or  are  so  poorly  organized  that  their  influence  may  be 
insignificant.  They  state: 

Associations  of  teachers  and  special  subjects  can  be  very 
influential  at  the  state  level  and  use  their  power  base.  .  .  . 
Ironically,  teachers  of  academic  subjects  are  usually  poorly 
organized  and  not  united  at  the  state  level.  Nobody  consults 
them  and  their  minimal  influence  is  indicated  ...  (p.  491) 

It  would  appear  then  that  organizations  of  teachers  have 
exerted  influences  on  curriculum  development,  although  this  influence 
may  vary  depending  on  their  degree  of  organization  and  unity. 

Prestige  Educators  as  an  Influence 

Distinguished  educators  may  act  as  an  influence  on  curriculum 

development.  Oliver  (1977)  writes  that: 

Educators  because  of  their  prestige  in  the  education 
profession,  or  with  the  public  in  general,  or  both, 
have  markedly  influenced  educational  programs,  (p.  174) 

Two  distinguished  educators  in  particular  influenced  the 
development  of  the  Alberta  1971  social  studies  curriculum,  namely 
Massialas  and  Aoki  (Korteweg,  1972,  p.  107). 

The  University  and  Research  as  an  Influence 

The  Centre  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation  (1975)  in 
their  Handbook  on  Curriculum  Development  notes  that  "the  influence 
of  the  universities  on  the  school  curriculum  is  .  .  .a  powerful  and 
pervasive  one"  (p.  50). 

Firth  and  Kimpston  (1973)  are  in  basic  agreement  stating  that 

Where  in  the  past  colleges  and  universities  merely  made 
recommendations,  the  trend  is  toward  direct  involvement  in 
curriculum  development  both  by  the  academician  in  the 
subject  field  and  his  counterpart  in  the  college  of 
education,  (p.  162) 
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Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  also  support  this  view  writing  that 
"the  major  source  of  ideas  for  curriculum  change  has  always  been  the 
college  or  university"  (p.  495). 

Other  educational  writers  also  discuss  the  important  role  that 
the  university  does  play  in  educational  change.  These  include: 

Orlosky  and  Smith,  1978a,  p.  305;  Oliver,  1977,  pp.  161,  162,  168;  and 
Ronald  C.  Doll,  1978a,  p.  280). 

Robert  S.  Zais  (1974),  while  supporting  the  view  that  univer¬ 
sity  professors  are  an  influence  on  curriculum  policy  as  subject 
matter  specialists  or  as  providers  of  the  learning-process  dimension, 
notes  that  the  ".  .  .  education  faculty  have  not  been  significantly 
involved  in  these  [curriculum]  projects.  .  .  ."  (p.  474).  He  points 
to  the  professional  organizations  of  university  professors  and  their 
journals  as  having  perhaps  the  most  significant  influence  (pp.  474-475). 

Social  Factors  as  an  Influence 

Societal  forces  have  and  will  continue  to  have  an  instrumental 
influence  on  curriculum  development.  Schools  are  rooted  in  the  society 
in  which  they  are  found  and  thus  reflect  that  society  and  the  dominant 
value  structure  inherent  within  it.  "The  inescapable  conclusion  is 
that  our  schools  are  the  products  of  the  .  .  .  society.  ..."  (Wiles 
and  Bondi ,  1979,  p.  225). 

Tanner  and  Tanner  (1975)  support  this  view  writing  that: 

The  functions  of  the  school  and  the  model  of  curriculum 
embraced  at  a  particular  time  are  reflections  of  the  demands 
and  expectations  of  the  larger  society.  .  .  .  Changing  socio¬ 
political  forces  have  exerted  changing  demands  and  expectations 
on  the  school.  In  various  eras,  the  tendency  is  for  the  school 
to  respond  to  whatever  pressures  are  most  dominant,  (p.  106) 
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As  well,  Wiles  and  Bondi  (1979)  write  that: 

...  of  all  society's  institutions,  the  school  is  probably 
the  most  yielding  to  the  demands  for  change  by  outside 
forces,  (p.  31) 

Schools  are  "open"  systems,  constantly  buffeted  by  societal 
trends  and  pressures.  Schools  are  "domesticated"  organizations 
that  are  especially  vulnerable  to  short-run  demands  from  the 
environment,  (p.  329) 

And  James  B.  Macdonald  (1971a)  writes: 

It  should  be  clear  .  .  .  that  any  reforms  in  institutional 
settings  [such  as  education]  are  intricately  related  to 
multiple  social  pressures  and  set  in  the  context  of  a 
general  cultural  ethos,  (p.  98) 

The  types  of  social  studies  curricula  developed  in  Alberta 

in  1971  and  1978  reflected  these  social  forces.  The  1971  social 

studies  curriculum,  in  its  unstructured  approach,  meshed  with  the 

times  which  encouraged  more  flexibility  and  greater  individual  choice. 

In  1978,  the  social  context  was  different.  Social  forces  were  moving 

in  a  more  conservative  direction,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the 

Alberta  social  studies  curriculum.  (See  pages  81-82,  143-146  of  this 

study. ) 


Ronald  C.  Doll  (1978a)  identifies  three  ways  in  which 
curriculum  policy  making  is  influenced  by  societal  factors.  He 
states : 

Society  and  culture  affect  curriculum  improvement  in  three 
major  ways:  by  inhibiting  change  through  power  of  tradition, 
by  speeding  change  stemming  from  social  and  cultural  changes, 
and  by  applying  pressures  that  originate  in  major  segments 
of  .  .  .  society  and  culture,  (p.  78) 

The  next  section  of  this  chapter  will  examine  some  of  the 
social  forces  that  can  act  to  influence  curriculum  development. 
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Local  Lay  Community 

Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  put  forward  the  position  that  the  role 
of  the  local  lay  community  appears  to  be  minimal.  The  community  tends 
to  get  involved  only  in  certain  curriculum  issues  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  label  these  as  "episodic  issues" 

(p.  499).  John  McNeil  (1977)  supports  this  view  stating  that  "the 
public  knows  little  about  the  content  of  courses  and  is  not  involved 
with  general  curriculum  issues"  (p.  266).  Like  Kirst  and  Walker, 
McNeill  discusses  the  "episodic  issues"  which  under  special  circum¬ 
stances  involve  the  publ ic  and  then  subside.  For  example,  it  is  not 
textbooks  that  cause  concern,  but  a  particular  textbook  under  a  special 
set  of  circumstances  (McNeil,  1977,  p.  266).  Such  an  example  is  in 
Huron  County  in  Ontario,  where  schools  have  been  under  pressure  to 
remove  some  of  Margaret  Laurence's  books. 

Although  the  lay  community  may  not  exert  a  continuous  influence 
on  all  aspects  of  curriculum  development,  it  may  exert  a  great  deal  of 
influence  in  terms  of  "episodic  issues."  There  are  also  signs  that 
the  influence  of  the  local  lay  community  may  be  expanding  (Doll,  1978b, 
p.  324;  Herbert  and  Hersom,  1974,  p.  35).  This  expansion  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  terms  of  the  demands  of  minority  groups  for  control  over 
their  children's  education,  e.g.,  demands  for  local  control  from  the 
Black  and  North  American  Indian  communities  (Sand,  1971,  p.  222). 

Special  Interest  Groups 

Special  interest  groups  can  have  a  significant  impact  on 
curriculum  development.  Albert  Oliver  (1977)  defines  special  interest 


groups  as: 
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.  .  .  groups  ranging  from  a  few  people  at  the  local  level 
to  associations  national  in  scope  which  seek  to  promote 
and/or  protect  their  own  particular  ideas  and  products. 

(p.  171) 

Special  interest  groups  may  exert  pressure  on  curriculum 
development  in  a  number  of  ways.  They  may  make  overtures  to  the  people 
who  they  perceive  as  having  a  direct  input  into  curriculum  policy 
making  such  as  elected  officials  (provincial  and  local),  individual 
teachers  and  their  organizations,  and  members  of  the  educational 
bureaucracy  (government  agencies).  These  overtures  may  be  made  in 
person  or  through  literature,  posters,  films,  news  releases  and  other 
forms  of  public  statements.  Sometimes  they  may  develop  their  own 
curriculum  materials  and  distribute  them  to  teachers,  school  boards. 
Departments  of  Education,  and  so  on  (Firth  and  Kimpston,  1973,  p.  143; 
Oliver,  1977,  p.  171).  An  example  of  this  was  the  issue  of  increasing 
Canadian  studies  in  schools  throughout  Canada.  Individuals  like  Mel 
Hurtig  and  organizations  supporting  the  stand  of  increasing  Canadian 
studies  exerted  pressure  on  the  educational  system  and  achieved 
significant  results.  (See  pages  112-119  of  this  study.) 

The  influence  of  these  groups  is  usually  dependent  on  their 

degree  of  organization,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  can  strike  a 

responsive  chord  within  sectors  of  the  general  public.  As  Oliver  (1977) 

states,  if  they  are  successful  in  accomplishing  this,  they  may  have 

.  .  .  lobbies  powerful  enough  to  influence  legislation  at  the 
state  level;  others  work  on  local  boards  of  education.  The 
results  of  such  pressure  may  be  laws  and  regulations  or  policies 
promoting  ideas  or  prohibiting  ideas,  (p.  171) 

Examples  of  special  interest  groups  are  trade  unions,  business 
organizations,  religious  groups,  and  patriotic  organizations. 
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Parents 

Parents,  as  part  of  the  local  lay  community,  do  not  necessarily 
make  a  large  impact  on  curriculum  policy  making  (Kirst  and  Walker, 

1971,  p.  499).  However,  parents  organized  around  "episodic  issues" 
or  organized  in  special  interest  groups  can  carry  considerable  weight. 

In  Alberta,  the  influence  of  parents  was  felt  in  the  area  of 
"basic  education."  Most  parents  whose  voices  were  heard  in  Alberta 
supported  an  emphasis  on  basic  education  and  added  their  support  to 
the  growing  "back  to  the  basics"  movement  of  the  late  1970's.  (See 
pages  148-149  of  this  study.) 

Mass  Media 

Another  societal  factor  that  can  influence  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  mass  media  (Wiles  and  Bondi,  1979,  p.  15).  Because  the 
mass  media  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  issues  to  light  or 
promoting  certain  ideas,  it  can  influence  public  opinion  and  in  fact 
enhance  the  influence  of  certain  interest  groups.  This  fact  has 
certainly  not  been  lost  on  groups  that  have  effectively  utilized  this 
tool.  Ronald  C.  Doll  (1978a,  p.  280)  cites  the  authors  of  popularly 
written  books  and  articles  as  having  an  influence  in  initiating 
curriculum  change  and  determining  its  direction.  Herbert  and  Hersom 
(1974,  p.  37)  talk  about  the  impact  that  television  and  other  mass 
media  could  have  in  magni fying  complaints  or  in  building  a  constructive 
attitude  toward  the  schools. 

In  Alberta,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1970's,  St.  John's 
Edmonton  Report  gave  extensive  coverage  and  support  to  an  educational 


system  which  stressed  the  basics.  The  Edmonton  Journal  gave  wide 
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coverage  and  editorial  support  to  the  forces  who  were  demanding 
increased  Canadian  studies.  (See  pages  146-148  of  this  study.) 

Other  Influences 

This  section  will  examine  those  forces,  other  than  the  ones 
previously  identified,  that  can  act  to  influence  curriculum  development. 

Students  as  an  Influence 

A  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  curriculum  development 
indicates  differing  positions  regarding  the  influence  that  students 
have  in  curriculum  policy  making.  On  one  side  are  those  who  hold  the 
view  that  students  have  no  formal  influence  over  what  they  learn  (Kirst 
and  Walker,  1971,  p.  503;  McNeil,  1977,  p.  265).  As  Kirst  and 
Walker  (1971)  state:  "This  is  so  obvious  a  fact  that  research  to 
establish  it  would  be  superfluous"  (p.  503).  The  influence  of 
students  is  limited  to  voting  "with  their  feet"  (Kirst  and  Walker, 

1971,  p.  503;  McNeil,  1977,  p.  265). 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  feel  that  the  influence  of 
students  on  curriculum  policy  making  is  increasing  (Doll,  1978b,  p.  324; 
Herbert  and  Hersom,  1974,  p.  35;  Koopman,  1964,  p.  44;  Sand,  1971, 

p.  221). 

Suppliers  of  Curriculum  Materials 

as  an  Influence 

Textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials  exert  a  strong  influence 
over  curriculum  content.  The  suppliers  of  teaching  materials  will  have 
a  potentially  powerful  effect  on  the  curriculum  because  teachers  often 
do  not  develop  their  own  curriculum  but  rely  on  already  produced 
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curriculum  materials  to  form  the  base  of  their  program.  The  publishers' 
control  of  the  content  of  the  textbook  and  other  curriculum  materials 
means  virtual  control  over  the  curriculum  (Kirst  and  Walker,  1971, 
p.  492).  The  Centre  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation  (1975)  in 
their  Handbook  of  Curriculum  Development  states:  "Textbooks  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  instruction  .  .  .  because  the  content  and  sequence 
of  instruction  is  often  dependent  upon  them"  (p.  128). 

Robert  S.  Zais  (1976),  citing  studies  that  show  the  extensive 
use  of  textbooks  in  the  classroom,  concludes  that  ".  .  .  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  textbook  is  the  curriculum"  (p.  473). 

Other  educational  writers  who  discuss  the  significant  influence 
that  developers  of  curriculum  materials  exert  on  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  are  Wiles  and  Bondi  (1979,  pp.  16,  266),  Owen  (1973,  p.  39), 

Oliver  (1977,  p.  178)  and  McNeil  (1977,  p.  268).  The  materials 
developed  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  for  social  studies 
(e.g.,  Kanata  Kits,  teaching  units,  etc.)  were  used  widely  by  teachers. 
In  doing  so,  social  studies  teachers  depended,  in  many  cases,  on  the 
materials  to  form  the  base  of  their  program. 

Despite  the  influence  that  suppliers  of  curriculum  materials 
exert  on  curriculum,  they  must  operate  within  the  social  and  political 
context  of  their  culture.  Thus,  they  are  influenced  by  those  social 
and  political  forces  that  have  a  dominant  influence  on  curriculum 
content  during  that  time  period.  Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  discuss 
this  stating  that  "publishers  are  not  able  to  operate  as  independent 
agents.  Instead  they  reflect  the  conflicting  desires  of  their  customers 
i.e.  the  local  schools  and  state  authorities"  (p.  492). 
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Robert  S.  Zais  (1976)  also  discusses  the  impact  of  societal 

influences  on  publishers  of  curriculum  materials.  He  states: 

Publishers,  however,  do  not  themselves  always  exercise  control 
over  textbook  content.  It  is  no  secret  that  biology  textbooks 
for  the  southern  and  western  markets  often  are  bound  minus  the 
chapter  on  evolution,  just  as  history  books  are  shipped  to  some 
school  districts  with  the  "Negro  history"  section  deleted.  In 
this  regard,  publishers  clearly  do  not  wield  the  power  over 
curriculum  content  that  is  often  attributed  to  them.  (p.  473) 

Standardized  Examinations  as  an  Influence 

Whether  on  a  local  school  district  level,  a  provincial  level, 
or  a  federal  level,  the  use  of  standardized  tests  can  influence  what 
is  taught  in  classrooms.  Through  this  type  of  assessment  via 
standardized  examinations,  curriculum  influence  will  be  felt  because 
of  the  comparison  with  other  results  in  other  jurisdictions.  After  the 
results  of  student  achievement  on  standardized  tests  are  released, 
educators  will  be  challenged  to  examine  their  own  effectiveness  and 
to  seek  better  ways  of  moving  toward  these  re-examined  goals  (Oliver, 
1977,  p.  157). 

Standardized  tests,  while  not  dictating  all  details  of  a 
curriculum,  will  certainly  establish  a  framework  in  terms  of  what 
will  comprise  the  essential  ingredients  of  curriculum  content  in  a 
classroom.  Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  discuss  this  stating  that  "these 
tests  do  not  entirely  determine  the  detailed  content  of  the  curriculum 
but  they  do  limit  what  teachers  can  spend  their  time  doing"  (p.  48). 
McNeil  (1977)  writes  that  "curriculum  standardized  tests  pretty  well 
define  what  students  must  know"  (p.  268). 

A  discussion  by  Robert  S.  Zais  (1976)  on  the  influence  of 
standardized  examinations  on  curriculum  content  also  supports  the  view 
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put  forward  by  Kirst  and  Walker,  Oliver,  and  McNeil.  He  states  that 
"while  these  tests  do  not  entirely  control  curriculum  content,  they 
certainly  place  important  limitations  on  it  at  the  local  level" 

(p.  472). 

Doll  (1978a)  writes  that  ".  .  .  movements  like  national  testing 
will  perhaps  take  from  teachers  and  other  curriculum  personnel  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  control  of  what  is  taught"  (p.  89). 

Curriculum  Development  as  a  Political  Activity 

This  chapter  has  presented  an  overview  of  the  major  factors 
that  can  influence  curriculum  development.  None  of  these  factors 
operate  in  isolation,  but  interact  with  each  other  in  a  dynamic  fashion. 
Some  of  the  factors  will  act  in  concert  with  each  other,  while  others 
will  act  in  conflict.  This  conflict  is  to  be  expected.  Oliver  (1977) 
notes  that  "it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  complete  agreement  on 
all  points,  even  with  skilled  leadership  and  the  effective  use  of  group 
dynamics"  (p.  109).  As  well,  not  all  of  the  factors  will  carry  equal 
weight  in  influencing  the  direction  of  curriculum  development. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  some  factors  or  factor  may  exert  more 
influence  than  others. 

The  very  nature  of  curriculum  development,  which  results  in 

some  alternatives  being  chosen  over  others,  and  in  some  factors 

influencing  curriculum  policy  and  curriculum  policy  making  more  than 

others,  leads  it  into  the  political  sphere.  Kirst  and  Walker  (1971), 

in  their  extensive  review  of  curriculum  policy  making,  state  that: 

.  .  .  curriculum  decisions  are  not  based  on  quantitative  decision 
techniques  or  even  on  a  great  deal  of  latitude  for  deliberation 
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and  for  complicated  political  processes  to  resolve  conflicts 
of  value  among  various  groups  and  individuals,  (p.  487) 

Kirst  and  Walker  use  the  phrase  "political  process"  in  the 

broad  sense  to  encompass  all  those  situations  in  which  curriculum 

policy  decisions  must  be  made  in  the  arena  of  conflicting  values  and 

purposes.  As  Robert  S.  Zais  (1976)  states: 

Political  as  it  is  used  in  this  section  is  not  confined  to 
phenomena  involving  government;  it  refers  more  broadly  to 
all  the  processes  by  which  conflicts  among  competing  public 
policies  (and  their  underlying  values)  are  resolved,  (p.  470) 

Many  educational  writers  discuss  the  importance  of  under¬ 
standing  curriculum  development  as  a  political  process  in  which 
conflict  must  be  resolved  in  some  fashion.  These  writers  include 
Tanner  and  Tanner  (1975,  p.  105),  Wiles  and  Bondi  (1979,  p.  27), 

Zais  (1976,  p.  470),  Kirst  and  Walker  (1971,  p.  480),  Koopman  (1968, 
p.  43),  Centre  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation  (1975,  p.  170), 
McNeil  (1977,  p.  260)  and  Doll  (1978a,  p.  105). 

Perhaps  Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  express  it  best.  They  state: 

Throughout  curriculum  policy-making,  political  conflict  is 
generated  by  the  existence  of  competing  values  concerning  the 
proper  basis  for  deciding  what  to  teach.  The  local  school 
system  and  other  public  agencies  responsible  for  these  decisions 
must  allocate  these  competing  values  in  some  way,  even  though 
this  means  that  some  factions  or  interests  win  and  others  lose 
on  any  given  curriculum  issue.  The  inevitability  of  conflicting 
demands,  wants,  and  needs  is  responsible  for  the  necessarily 
political  character  of  curriculum  policy-making,  a  character 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  (p.  480) 


Summary 


Chapter  2  was  a  review  of  the  literature  which  identified  those 
factors,  individuals  and  groups  who  may  act  to  influence  curriculum 
development.  Government  may  act  as  an  influence.  It  can  exert  its 
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influence  through  legislation,  government  agencies,  financial  support, 
and  educational  commissions.  The  educational  field  may  also  exert 
influence  on  curriculum  development  through  teachers,  teachers' 
organizations,  prestige  educators,  and  the  university  and  its  research. 
Social  forces  may  also  influence  the  field  of  curriculum  development. 

These  forces  may  include  the  local  lay  community,  special  interest 
groups,  parents,  and  the  media.  Other  factors  influencing  curriculum 
development  may  be  students,  suppliers  of  curriculum  materials  and 
standardized  examinations. 

Sometimes  these  forces  may  act  in  conflict  with  each  other 
where  there  is  a  disconsonant  view  of  the  direction  that  curriculum 
development  should  take.  At  other  times,  they  may  act  in  cooperation 
where  there  is  a  common  view  of  curriculum  development  and  its  out¬ 
comes.  Specific  examples  were  provided  to  indicate  circumstances  in 
which  certain  groups,  individuals,  or  factors  have  exerted  an  influence 
on  curriculum. 

The  object  of  Chapter  3  is  to  compare  the  1971  curriculum 
guide,  Responding  to  Change,  to  the  1978  curriculum  guide,  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  and  to  examine  the  significant 
similarities  and  differences  between  these  two  programs  of  study. 

Chapter  3  sets  the  stage  for  Chapter  4  which  examines  the 
influences  exerted  by  various  factors,  individuals  and  groups  on  the 
development  of  the  1978  social  studies  curriculum.  In  doing  so, 

Chapter  4  identifies  those  forces  that  acted  to  maintain  or  change 
certain  aspects  of  the  1971  program.  Chapter  4  thus  outlines  the 
factors  that  led  to  the  subsequent  similarities  and  differences  found 
in  the  two  social  studies  programs  as  identified  in  Chapter  3. 
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Chapter  3 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  1971  AND  1978 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULA 


The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  compare  the  1971  curriculum 
guide,  Responding  to  Change,  to  the  1978  curriculum  guide,  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  and  to  examine  the  signifi¬ 
cant  similarities  and  differences  between  these  two  programs  of  study. 

Social  Studies  Defined 


In  the  1971  curriculum  guide,  social  studies  was  defined  as 
the  subject  where  students  were  to  obtain  a  system  of  values.  These 
values  would  allow  the  students  to  determine  how  they  would  live 
their  lives  and  the  kinds  of  actions  they  would  take  to  improve  their 
world.  The  guide  states: 

.  .  .  the  new  social  studies  curriculum  is  premised  on  the 
assumption  that  schools  must  help  students  in  their  quest 
for  a  clear,  consistent  and  defensible  system  of  values.  .  .  . 
Social  studies  invites  free  and  open  inquiry  .  .  .  Such  inquiry 
will  serve  the  humanistic  goals  of  education  by  offering 
students  experience  in  living  and  not  just  preparation  for 
living.  .  .  .  Students  will  deal  with  the  "what  ought  to  be" 
and  will  make  this  world  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  5) 

The  1978  curriculum  guide  defined  social  studies  as  the 

subject  which  promotes  citizenship  education.  Students  were  to  examine 

social  issues  in  order  to  promote  their  constructive  participation  in 

local,  national,  and  global  affairs.  The  guide  stated: 

Social  studies  is  the  school  subject  in  which  students  learn 
to  explore  and,  where  possible,  to  resolve,  social  issues  that 
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are  of  public  and  personal  concern.  The  objectives  of  the 
1978  curriculum  assume  that  carefully  selected  learning  experiences 
related  to  inquiry  into  significant  social  issues  will  help 
students  develop  sensitivity  to  their  human  and  natural  environ¬ 
ment,  intellectual  independence,  moral  maturity  and  effective 
participation  in  community  affairs.  These  characteristics  are 
believed  necessary  for  constructive  community,  Canadian,  and 
world  citizenship  in  the  coming  decades.  (Alberta  Education, 

1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978, 

P-  5) 

The  1971  social  studies  curriculum  guide  defined  social  studies 
in  terms  of  values  education.  Implicitly  the  focus  was  on  citizenship 
education  although  it  focused  more  on  individual  values.  The  1978 
curriculum  guide  defined  social  studies  more  explicitly  in  terms  of 
citizenship  education. 


Nature  of  Inquiry 

In  defining  social  studies,  both  the  1971  and  1978  curricula 
supported  the  position  that  "inquiry"  would  be  a  central  component  of 
the  social  studies  program.  In  comparing  the  nature  of  this  inquiry, 
one  sees  certain  similarities  and  differences.  This  section  will 
examine  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  two  types  of  inquiry 
embodied  in  the  two  curricula. 

The  process  of  inquiry  in  the  1971  social  studies  program 
embraced  the  Raths'  model  of  Values  Clarification.  The  guide  stated: 
".  .  .  the  only  valid  productive  activity  for  teachers  is  the  teaching 
of  the  value-clarification  skills"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to 
Change ,  1971,  p.  64).  This  model  involved  three  basic  skills. 

Choosing  1.  Identifying  all  known  alternatives 

2.  Considering  all  known  consequences  of  each 
al  ternati ve 

3.  Choosing  freely  from  among  alternatives 
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Pri zing 

4. 

Being  happy  with  the  choice 

5. 

Affirming  the  choice,  willingly  and  in  public 
if  necessary 

Acting 

6. 

Acting  upon  the  choice 

7. 

Repeating  the  action  consistently  in  some  pattern 
of  life.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change, 
1971,  p.  5) 

The  importance  given  to  Raths'  model  in  examining  social  issues 
was  indicated  by  the  following:  "To  be  significant  the  value  issue 
must  meet  Raths1  seven  criteria  of  what  is  worth  clarifying.  ..." 
(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  65). 

In  the  1978  social  studies  program,  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  Values  Clarification  process.  In  its  place,  the  process  of  social 
inquiry  took  on  the  form  of  a  wheel  or  a  circle.  The  social  inquiry 
process  embodied  in  the  1978  program  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram 
on  page  43. 

The  two  inquiry  models  had  some  similarities.  Skill  #1 
(Choosing)  in  Values  Clarification  included  these  two  steps: 

1.  Identifying  all  known  alternatives 

2.  Considering  all  known  consequences  of  each  alternative. 
These  two  steps  could  be  included  in  the  stages  found  in  "A  Process 
for  Social  Inquiry."  These  were: 

1.  Gather  and  organize  data 

2.  Analyze  and  evaluate  data 

3.  Synthesize  data. 

Step  #3  in  the  Choosing  Skill  ("choosing  freely  from  among  alterna¬ 
tives")  corresponded  with  the  step  ("resolve  the  issue")  found  in 
A  Process  for  Social  Inquiry.  The  Values  Clarification  model  also 
included  as  the  last  of  its  three  basic  skills  the  "acting"  upon 
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A  Process  for  Social  Inquiry 


Mots:  The  system  of  two-way  arrows  indicates  that  progress 
through  the  process  of  inquiry  is  not  lock-step.  During 
inquiry,  as  an  issue  takes  on  a  new  perspective,  students  will 
frequently  find  it  necessary  to  "double  back"  to  steps  covered 
previously. 


(From:  Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum— 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  14)  ‘  ~~ 
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one's  values.  This  "acting"  was  also  found  in  A  Process  for  Social 
Inquiry  in  the  stage  titled  "apply  the  decision."  In  these  areas, 
both  model s—Val ues  Clarification  and  A  Process  for  Social  Inquiry- 
had  steps  that  corresponded  with  each  other. 

Although  these  similarities  existed  between  the  two  models, 
there  were  areas  where  the  two  models  diverged. 

A  Process  for  Social  Inquiry  was  presented  as  a  circular 
model  whereas  the  Values  Clarification  model  was  presented  as  a 
linear  one.  In  A  Process  for  Social  Inquiry,  the  system  of  two  way 
arrows  indicated  that: 

.  .  .  progress  through  the  process  of  inquiry  is  not  lock-step. 
During  inquiry,  as  an  issue  takes  on  new  perspective,  students 
will  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  "double  back"  to  steps 
covered  previously.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  14) 

The  linear  approach  of  the  Raths'  model  of  Values  Clarification  did 

not  provide  for  this. 

An  essential  part  of  the  Values  Clarification  Model  was  the 
action  component.  While  social  action  was  "encouraged"  in  A  Process 
for  Social  Inquiry  (Ibid.,  p.  15)  the  option  was  available  for  students 
to  "postpone  taking  action"  (Ibid.,  p.  14).  Such  an  option  did  not 
exist  in  the  Values  Clarification  model. 

A  Process  for  Social  Inquiry  also  appeared  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  steps  that  led  to  "resolving  the  issue"  or  "making  a 
choice"  than  the  Values  Clarification  model.  Four  of  the  eight  steps 
in  A  Process  for  Social  Inquiry  dealt  with  skills  used  in  reaching 
the  decision  stage  regarding  a  particular  issue.  These  four  steps 
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1.  Establish  research  questions  and  procedures 

2.  Gather  and  organize  data 

3.  Analyze  and  evaluate  data 

4.  Synthesize  data  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curricul um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  pp.  14-15). 

In  the  Values  Clarification  Model,  two  out  of  seven  steps  were 
devoted  to  these  skills.  These  two  steps  were: 

1.  Identifying  all  known  alternatives 

2.  Considering  all  known  consequences  of  each  alternative 
(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  5). 

Another  difference  between  the  two  models  of  inquiry  was  the 
framework  in  which  the  inquiry  took  place.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
more  defined  framework  for  inquiry  in  the  1978  curriculum  as  compared 
to  the  1971  curriculum.  The  1971  curriculum  emphasized  "free  and  open 
[emphasis  added]  inquiry"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971, 
p.  5)  while  the  1978  curriculum  identified  carefully  selected  [emphasis 
added]  learning  experiences  related  to  inquiry"  (Alberta  Education,  1 978 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  5). 

Other  indicators  would  also  suggest  that  the  inquiry  approach 
in  the  1978  curriculum  operated  within  a  more  defined  framework  than 
the  1971  curriculum.  The  1978  curriculum  guide  described  "aspects  of 
growth"  that  were  to  be  fostered.  These  three  "aspects  of  growth"  were: 

1.  Growth  in  understanding  of  distinctive  human  values 

2.  Development  of  appreciations,  and  of  positive  attitudes 

towards  self,  other  people,  and  the  human  environment 

3.  Development  of  competencies  in  processes  of  moral  reasoning 

and  value  analysis.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social 

Studies  Curricul  um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  pp.  9,  10) 
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As  well  as  the  fostering  of  these  three  "aspects  of  growth," 
certain  value  objectives  were  prescribed.  "At  least  one  specific  value 
objective  for  each  aspect  of  growth  is  prescribed  for  each  grade  level 
topic"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  9). 

The  1978  curriculum  also  encouraged  the  development  of 
"positive  attitudes"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  9),  the  building  of  a  "sense  of 
community"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  10)  and  the  promotion  of  "constructive 
citizenship"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  5). 

The  1971  curriculum,  in  contrast  to  the  1978  curriculum  did 
not  provide  as  much  direction  for  inquiry.  The  1971  curriculum  guide, 
instead  of  advocating  the  fostering  of  certain  "aspects  of  growth"  or 
"value  objectives,"  placed  its  emphasis  on  the  process  of  attaining 
one's  values,  rather  than  on  what  those  values  would  be.  The  1971 
guide  stated: 

.  .  .  the  process  of  valuing  is  the  values  component  of  the  new 
program.  The  process  by  which  a  student  arrives  at  his  values 
is  more  important  than  the  value  position  he  obtains.  .  .  .  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  process  is  to  prepare  students  for 
confronting  public  issues  rationally  rather  than  to  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  any  particular  point  of  view.  (Alberta  Education, 
Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  64) 

While  the  1971  guide  identified  certain  basic  social  and  moral 
values  as  being  worthy  of  attention,  it  again  stressed  that  the  process 
was  key. 

This  [emphasis  on  process]  does  not  indicate  a  lack  of  concern 
or  respect  for  certain  basic  social  and  moral  values  on  which 
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society  is  in  general  agreement  as  major  tenets  of  the 
democratic  faith.  Those  deemed  particularly  worthy  of 
attention  in  the  new  social  studies  are:  the  dignity  of 
man,  freedom,  equality,  justice,  empathy  and  loyalty.  .  .  . 
[However],  specific  values  to  be  developed  or  emphasized 
should  be  methodological:  adherence  to  the  scientific 
method,  respect  for  evidence  and  concern  for  truth. 

(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  pp.  64-65) 

The  1978  guide  appeared  to  promote  or  advocate  certain  value 

positions,  e.g.,  "constructive  citizenship,"  "positive  attitudes," 

etc.,  while  the  1971  curriculum  guide  held  to  the  position  that 

specific  values  were  not  to  be  taught.  The  guide  stated: 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  there  is  no  truly  universal  set 
of  values.  .  .  .  The  only  values  acceptable  to  an  authentic 
individual  are  those  which  he  has  freely  chosen.  (Alberta 
Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  64) 

Another  area  where  the  inquiry  aspect  of  the  1978  curriculum 
operated  within  a  more  defined  framework  than  the  1971  program  was  in 
the  area  of  social  action. 

The  1971  curriculum  guide  did  not  discuss  the  concept  of  taking 
action  on  one's  values  to  any  great  degree.  The  limited  discussion  of 
taking  action  in  the  1971  guide  did  not  provide  any  parameters  within 
which  the  action  would  occur.  It  was  left  "wide  open"  for  any  interpre¬ 
tation  of  what  this  action  would  entail.  The  guide  stated: 

Student  will  deal  with  not  only  "what  is"  but  also  with 
"what  ought  to  be"  and  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  world  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to  live.  (Alberta 
Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  13) 

The  1978  curriculum  guide,  while  encouraging  social  action, 
presented  a  much  more  structured  view  of  social  action.  The  guide 
stated: 

While  the  concept  of  active  involvement  is  encouraged  as  a 
significant  aspect  of  education  for  active  citizenship,  the 
role  of  the  teacher  in  helping  students  organize  and  implement 
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social  action  projects  is  one  requiring  a  strong  sense  of  respon¬ 

sibility  [emphasis  in  original].  It  requires  sensitivity  to  the 
maturity  of  students,  to  the  expectations  of  students,  to  institu¬ 
tional  norms,  and  to  democratic  processes.  Because  of  the  need  for 
sensitivity  in  carrying  out  this  type  of  learning  experience, 
social  action  is  not  prescribed,  but  is  encouraged  where 
possible,  given  the  above  cautions.  (Alberta  Education, 

1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum — Interim  Edition,  1978, 

pT"T5) 

The  action  advocated  by  the  1971  curriculum  was  very  sweeping 
(".  .  .  make  this  world  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to  live") 
(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  13)  while  the 
suggestions  for  action  given  in  the  1978  program  appeared  more 
concretely  oriented  to  the  students'  school  or  community.  As  the 
guide  stated: 

Create  a  plan  of  action  to  apply  the  decision,  (e.g.  work 
for  an  improved  school  or  classroom  environment;  provide 
services  to  a  community  group  on  a  close  i nterpersonal  basis; 
express  ideas  in  social  settings,  or  participate  actively  in 
a  political  process.  In  particular,  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  regard  their  school  as  a  real  and  viable  social 
institution,  and  to  find  ways  to  improve  it.)  (Alberta  Education, 
1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978, 
pTITJ 

The  more  defined  nature  of  the  inquiry  aspect  of  the  1978 
curri cul urn  was  seen  in  its  "Summary"  statement.  The  "Summary"  state¬ 
ment  stated  that  the  discussion  of  inquiry  into  social  issues  would  be 
further  delineated  within  each  grade  level. 

Social  studies  has  been  defined  as  the  school  subject  in  which 
students  learn  to  explore  and,  where  possible,  to  resolve  social 
issues  that  are  of  public  and  personal  concern.  In  the  preceding 
pages,  the  general  objectives  of  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curriculum,  Interim  Edition,  have  been  categorized  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  perspectives  of  valuing,  knowledge,  and  skills. 
In  the  following  pages,  these  objectives  are  developed  further  in 
relation  to  grade  level  content,  and  to  provide  a  systematic  and 
sequential  base  for  the  social  studies  education  of  Alberta 
students.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  16) 
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In  contrast,  the  "Conclusion"  statement  of  the  1971  curriculum 

guide  provided  for  a  wide  latitude  of  changes  and  modifications  to  be 

made  to  the  inquiry  model  presented  in  the  guide. 

The  above-noted  inquiry  models  have  been  developed  by  various 
curriculum  developers.  Teachers  may  look  upon  them  as  guides 
for  organizing  learning  experiences  in  their  classrooms  and  feel 
free  to  extend,  modify  and  develop  these  and  other  models  of 
inquiry  to  suit  the  needs  of  themselves  and  their  students. 

(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  99) 

Both  the  1971  and  1978  social  studies  curricula  emphasized  the 
importance  of  inquiry.  In  the  inquiry  models  presented  in  the 
curriculum  guides,  there  were  certain  similarities  in  the  steps  which 
occurred  in  both  curricula.  The  major  difference  between  the  two 
models  of  inquiry  was  that  the  framework  for  inquiry  in  the  1978 
curriculum  was  more  structured  than  the  one  found  in  the  1971  curriculum. 
While  both  curricula  supported  the  value  of  social  inquiry,  the  1978 
curriculum  defined  inquiry  more  specifically. 

Learning  Objectives 

The  1978  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum  placed  equal 
emphasis  on  three  objectives.  These  three  objectives  were: 

1.  Value  Objectives 

2.  Knowledge  Objectives 

3.  Skill  Objectives.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social 

Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1 978,  p.  9) 

The  1971  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum  also  acknowledged  these 
objectives  as  the  three  components  of  social  studies.  The  guide 
stated:  "Strategies  of  inquiry  combine  the  three  components  of  the 
Social  Studies  in  A1 berta— knowl edge ,  skills  and  valuing.  ..." 
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(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  95)  and  "There  is 
a  definite  relationship  among  knowledge  objectives,  skill  development, 
and  values  clarification.  It  is  this  relationship  that  secures  the 
academic  validity  of  the  curriculum"  (Ibid.,  p.  13). 

However,  in  the  1971  curriculum  there  appeared  to  be  greater 
emphasis  placed  on  the  valuing  component.  The  guide  stated:  "...  the 
objectives  of  the  new  social  studies  place  high  priority  on  the  valuing 
process"  (Ibid.,  p.  5).  As  well,  it  stated:  "The  valuing  process  has 
become  content"  (Ibid.,  p.  64).  A  question  remains  as  to  why  the 
valuing  component  was  stressed  in  the  1971  program.  Some  have  argued 
that  this  was  done  in  order  to  make  valuing  predominant.  Others  have 
argued  that  since  valuing  had  received  no  emphasis  in  the  previous 
social  studies  curriculum,  it  was  necessary  to  emphasize  valuing  in 
order  for  it  to  receive  equal  recognition  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
component  of  the  program. 

The  next  section  of  this  chapter  will  examine  how  each  of  the 
curriculum  guides  discussed  the  three  learning  objectives  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  valuing  objectives  were  key  in  the  1971  curriculum  while 
the  1978  curriculum  gave  an  equal  focus  to  the  three  objectives  — 
values,  knowledge,  and  skills. 

Knowledge  Objectives 

Knowledge  in  both  the  1971  and  the  1978  curricula  was 
categorized  into  three  elements:  facts,  concepts,  and  generalizations 
(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  90;  Alberta 
Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition, 


1978,  p.  10). 
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The  definitions  of  these  three  elements,  found  in  the  curricu- 
1 um  guides,  were  very  similar.  In  the  1971  guide,  "facts"  were 
defined  as  "items  of  specific  information  at  the  lowest  available  level 
of  abstraction"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  90). 
In  a  similar  vein  the  1978  curriculum  guide  defined  "facts"  as 
".  .  .  specific  items  of  information  about  things  that  actually  exist, 
or  existed  in  the  past"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curricul  um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  10). 

"Concepts,"  in  the  1971  guide,  were  defined  as  ".  .  .  abstrac¬ 
tions  which  refer  to  a  class  or  group  of  objects  all  of  which  have 
characteristics  in  common"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change, 
1971,  p.  90).  Similarly,  in  the  1978  guide,  "concepts"  were  defined  as 
being  "...  more  abstract  and  may  be  thought  of  as  subsuming  a  number 
of  objects  or  events  that  have  common  attributes"  (Alberta  Education, 
1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  10). 

In  the  1971  curriculum  guide,  "generalizations"  were  defined 
as  involving  ".  .  .  rel ationship(s )  among  two  or  more  concepts" 

(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  91).  "Generaliza¬ 
tions"  in  the  1978  curriculum  guide  were  defined  in  a  similar  fashion. 
"Generalizations  are  derived  through  a  process  of  relating  significant 
ideas  to  each  other"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curricul um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  11). 

The  1971  guide  supported  the  view  that  facts  must  be  taught  in 

relationship  to  concepts  and  generalizations.  The  guide  stated: 

It  is  increasingly  unfashionable  to  "just  teach  facts." 

These  facts  should  be  related  to  the  development  of  concepts 
and  generalizations.  .  .  .  Specific  facts  become  meaningful 
when  their  relationship  to  concepts  or  generalizations  is 
understood.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  90) 
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The  1978  curriculum  guide  was  not  as  clear  on  the  role  of 

"facts"  in  the  knowledge  component.  While  stating  that  facts  were 

important  in  order  to  develop  "higher  levels  of  understanding,"  the 

guide  did  not  specify  precisely  what  it  meant  by  "higher  levels  of 

understanding."  The  exact  function  or  role  of  factual  knowledge  was 

rather  ambiguous.  The  guide  stated: 

Even  though  many  specific  facts  may  quickly  lose  their 
relevance,  students  need  to  acquire  a  broad  sense  of  selected 
factual  information  if  higher  levels  of  understanding  are  to 
be  developed.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p .  10 ) 

The  need  for  students  to  possess  knowledge  so  that  they  could 
have  some  impact  on  their  world  was  recognized  in  both  guides.  The 
1978  guide  stated:  "Knowledge  is  one  form  of  power.  Only  by  'knowing' 
their  world  can  people  exercise  even  partial  control  of  that  world" 
(Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim 
Edition,  1978,  p.  10).  The  1971  guide  stated:  "Knowledge  in  the  social 
studies  is  gathered  .  .  .  for  the  understanding  and  solution  of 
problems  and  issues"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971, 

P-  74). 

Both  curricula  also  shared  the  view  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  was  a  dynamic  process.  The  1971  guide  stated:  "The 
student's  creation  of  his  own  knowledge  is  a  continuing  process.  It 
is  a  process  of  adding  to  and  revising  a  structure  of  knowledge" 

(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  93).  The  guide 
also  quoted  Suchman  to  support  its  view  of  the  dynamic  nature  of 
knowledge  acquisition. 

Detrimental  to  inquiry  is  the  belief  that  knowledge  is 
absolute,  that  it  must  be  passed  down  to  the  student  from 
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authorities  and  that  the  student  must  accept  it  as  the 
truth.  (Suchman,  1968,  quoted  in  Alberta  Education,  Responding 
to  Change,  1971,  p.  96) 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  1978  curriculum  guide  stated: 

Knowledge  is  also  dynamic.  Because  the  pool  of  knowledge  is 
always  growing  and  changing,  effective  citizens  must  have 
both  the  commitment  and  the  skills  to  modify  and  extend  their 
knowledge  continuously.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  10) 

Both  curricula  drew  on  history,  geography,  and  the  social 
sciences  for  their  knowledge  components.  The  1971  guide  stated: 
"Concepts  used  in  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  program  are  drawn  from 
history,  geography  and  the  social  sciences"  (Alberta  Education, 
Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  93).  The  1978  guide  stated:  "The 
knowledge  component  of  social  studies  objectives  is  drawn  mainly  from 
history,  geography  and  the  social  sciences"  (Alberta  Education,  1978 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul  um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  10). 

Even  though  both  curricula  incorporated  the  social  sciences 
into  their  knowledge  component,  the  1978  curriculum  guide  placed  a 
greater  emphasis  on  history.  The  guide  stated:  "History,  in  particul 
integrates  much  of  human  experience  and  provides  an  essential  base  for 
the  understanding  of  contemporary  social  issues"  (Alberta  Education, 
1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p .  10). 
This  emphasis  on  history  was  not  found  in  the  1971  curriculum  guide. 

The  1971  curriculum  utilized  the  interdisciplinary  approach 
in  determining  curricular  content.  The  guide  stated:  "The  Alberta 
curriculum  is  interdisciplinary.  Concepts  from  the  social  disciplines 
are  integrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  indistinguishable  as  separate 
entities"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  93). 
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The  1978  curriculum  guide  also  stressed  the  utilization  of 

an  interdisci  pi  inary  approach.  The  guide  stated:  "...  thirteen 

interdisciplinary  concepts  have  been  identified  to  provide  the  basic 

organizing  ideas  from  which  the  knowledge  base  of  the  1978  Alberta 

Social  Studies  Curriculum  is  developed"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 

Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  11). 

The  1971  guide  identified  "Interaction"  as  the  key  organizing 

concept  for  the  social  studies.  As  the  guide  stated: 

The  major  concept  to  be  developed  in  the  Alberta  Social 
Studies  curriculum  is  INTERACTION  [emphasis  in  original]. 

The  interaction  concept  is  basic  to  most  social  disciplines. 

It  is  a  process  through  which  man  relates  to  his  social  and 
physical  environment.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to 
Change,  1971 ,  p.  93) 

The  Interaction  Process  was  comprised  of  three  concepts.  Each  concept 
was  comprised  of  four  sub-concepts. 

1.  Environment  -  time 

space 
cul ture 
system 

2.  Causality  -  goals 

norms 

technology 

power 

3.  Interdependence  -  cooperation 

conf 1 i ct 
stabi 1 i ty 
change. 

(See  Appendix  C  for  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  Interaction 
Process . ) 

While  there  was  an  attempt  to  correspond  these  concepts  to  the 
grade  level  themes,  through  a  diagram  provided  in  the  handbook  (see 
Appendix  D),  the  connection  between  these  concepts  and  the  actual  units 
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of  study  was  not  detailed  in  the  unit  outlines  found  at  each  grade 
level.  There  was  little  clarification  of  how  these  organizing  concepts 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  study  of  the  value  issues  found  at  each 
grade  level . 

The  1978  curriculum  guide  identified  thirteen  interdiscipl inary 
concepts  which  "...  provide  the  basic  organizing  ideas  from  which  the 
knowledge  base  of  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  is 
developed"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  11).  These  thirteen  concepts  were  grouped 
under  three  headings: 

1.  The  Human  Being  as  Individual 

2.  Human  Processes 

3.  Human  Systems. 

(See  Appendix  E  for  descriptions  of  each  "organizing  concept"  and 
lists  of  related  and  sub-concepts.) 

Unlike  the  1971  curriculum,  each  unit  of  study  in  the  1978 
curriculum  guide  incorporated  selected  concepts  from  the  list.  The 
connection  between  the  "organizing  concepts"  and  the  actual  unit  of 
study  were  quite  detailed  and  served  to  clarify  how  the  "organizing 
concepts"  would  be  incorporated  into  the  study  of  the  value  and  social 
issues  found  at  each  grade  level.  (See  Appendix  F  for  an  example  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  "organizing  concepts"  into  the  unit  outlines.) 

Both  curriculum  guides  discussed  the  purpose  of  identifying 
their  respective  "organizing  concepts."  There  were  two  reasons 
given:  (1)  they  were  key  concepts  found  within  history,  geography, 
and/or  the  social  sciences  and  (2)  they  fit  the  curriculum.  The 
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1971  guide  outlined  these  reasons  in  the  following  manner: 

Interaction  is  a  key  concept  in  the  understanding  of  social 
problems.  History,  geography  and  the  social  sciences 
describe  in  part  man's  interaction  with  his  social  and 
physical  environment.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to 
Change  ,  1 971 ,  p.  8) 

The  1978  guide  outlined  its  selecting  criteria  as  follows: 

The  concepts  have  been  selected  according  to  the  following 
criteria: 

-  They  exist  as  basic  organizing  ideas  in  either  history, 
geography,  or  the  social  sciences,  and  have  application  in 
a  number  of  disciplines; 

-  They  are  particularly  appropriate  to  the  definition  of 
citizenship  that  underlies  the  Alberta  Social  Studies 
curriculum  and  the  processes  of  active  citizenship  that 
are  promoted  in  the  curriculum.  (Alberta  Education,  1978 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978, 

pTTH 


Skill  Objectives 


Both  curricula  related  their  skill  development  to  the  models 

of  inquiry  that  they  had  established.  The  1978  guide  stated  that  its 

two  basic  areas  of  skill  development  (inquiry  skills  and  participation 

skills)  corresponded  to  its  basic  model  of  inquiry. 

Inquiry  skills  correspond  to  the  stages  of  a  basic  model  of 
inquiry.  .  .  .  Participation  skills  comprise  four  "areas"  of 
skills  and  can  be  developed  at  all  stages  of  inquiry. 

(Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  11) 

The  1971  curriculum  guide  discussed  skills  in  terms  of 

relating  them  to  its  problem  solving  strategy. 

Knowledge  in  the  social  studies  is  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  concepts  and  generalizations,  and  for  the  under¬ 
standing  and  solution  of  problems  and  issues.  The  actions  of 
gathering  and  processing  knowledge,  employing  interpersonal 
relations  and  applying  a  problem-solving  strategy  reflect 
skills.  Skill  development  allows  that  these  actions  will  be 
performed  efficiently.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to 
Change,  1 971 ,  p.  74) 
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Because  both  curricula  had  adopted  different  models  for 
inquiry,  the  skills  identified  in  each  were  "wedded"  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  model.  Thus,  the  1971  curriculum  guide  stated  that  "the  valuing 
process  is  the  major  skill  to  be  applied  in  the  Alberta  Social  Studies" 
(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  74).  The  1978  guide 
discussed  its  skills  in  terms  of  their  correspondence  to  ".  .  .  the 
stages  of  a  basic  model  for  inquiry"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curriculum— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  11). 

However,  in  subsequent  discussion  of  what  those  skills  would 
entail,  there  was  considerable  overlap  between  the  two  curricula. 

The  following  charts  illustrated  this: 


1971  — Inquiry  Skills 

1978— Inquiry  Skills 

1.  Identifying  and  clarifying 
the  problem 

1.  Identify  and  focus  on  the 
issue 

2.  Formulating  hypotheses  2.  Establish  research  questions 


and  procedures 


3.  Collecting  data 

4.  Classifying  data 


3.  Gather  and  organize  data 


5.  Analyzing  data  and  evaluating 
the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  taking  action 
on  the  problem 


4.  Analyze  and  evaluate  data 

5.  Synthesize  data 

6.  Resolve  the  issue 


6.  Proposing  a  course  of  action 
and  examining  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  taking 
action  on  the  problem. 
Reflective  thinking  can 
continue. 


7.  Apply  the  Decision 


8.  Evaluate  the  Decision,  the 
Process,  and  (where  pertinent) 
the  Action 


(Alberta  Education,  Respondi ng 
to  Change,  1971,  pp.  88-89) 


(Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  pp.  14-15) 
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The  above  chart  indicated  that  the  skills  as  outlined  were 
nearly  identical  to  each  other. 


1971— Social  Skills  1978— Participation  Skills 


1.  Expressing  one's  own  feelings  1.  Communicate  effectively 
and  ideas  to  others 


2.  Interpreting  the  feelings  and  2.  Interpret  ideas  and  feelings 
ideas  of  others  of  self  and  others 


3.  Responding  to  feelings  and  3.  Participate  in  Group 

ideas  of  others  in  a  manner  Decision-Making 

appropriate  to  the  occasion 


4.  Cooperating  with  others,  4.  Contribute  to  a  "Sense  of 

though  not  to  the  extent  of  Community" 

compromising  basic  values 


(Alberta  Education,  Respondi ng  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 

to  Change,  1971,  p.  88)  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 

Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  16) 


The  only  significant  difference  between  the  two  columns  was 
found  in  #4.  While  the  emphasis  in  the  1978  curriculum  was  on 
building  "...  a  sense  of  sharing  of  group  goals  and  aspirations" 
(Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim 
Edi tion ,  1978,  p.  16),  the  1971  curriculum  cautioned  against  this  and 
asserted  that  the  individual's  own  values  must  take  precedence  over 
the  group's  goals  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971, 

p.  88). 

The  1978  program  of  studies  followed  a  much  more  systematic 
development  of  skills.  At  each  grade  level,  and  for  each  topic,  a 
list  of  inquiry  skills  and  participation  skills  plus  examples  were 
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provided  (see  Appendix 
As  wel 1 ,  these 
topic  level,  making  it 
students  and  teachers. 


6). 

skills  were  prescribed  at  each  grade  and 
mandatory  for  these  skills  to  be  "covered" 
The  guide  stated: 


by 


Specific  inquiry  and  participation  skills  that  are  prescribed 
for  grade  level  topics  are  accompanied  by  examples  that 
demonstrate  possible  applications  of  skills  to  topic  content. 
To  maximize  systematic  development  through  the  grades,  all 

skill  "areas"  are  prescribed  for  treatment  in  each  topic 

[emphasis  in  original].  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 

Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  11) 


Unlike  the  1978  program  of  studies,  the  1971  curriculum  did 


not  pursue  skill  development  in  such  a  systematic  way.  Instead, 


several  pages  of  lists  of  skills  were  given  which  provided  only  a 
general  indication  where  skills  should  be  introduced,  developed 
systematically  or  retaught,  maintained  and  extended  (Alberta 
Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  pp.  75-84)  (see  Appendix  H). 

In  fact,  the  1971  guide  cautioned  against  prescribing  skills 
for  certain  grade  levels. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  make  a  general  plan  for  continuity 
in  skill  development,  it  is  not  possible  to  set  a  particular 
place  in  the  school  program  where  it  is  always  best  to  introduce 
a  specific  skill.  A  skill  should  be  introduced  when  it  is 
needed  to  solve  a  particular  problem.  (Alberta  Education, 
Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  87) 

Another  difference  found  between  the  two  programs  was  the 


emphasis  placed  on  the  affective  domain  of  skill  development.  The 
1971  curriculum  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  affective 
domain.  The  guide  stated:  "Skills  in  the  affective  domain  deserve 
increasing  attention  as  students  participate  more  fully  in  the  valuing 
process"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  89).  The 
1978  guide  did  incorporate  certain  skills  from  the  affective  domain 
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into  its  program,  but  there  was  no  discussion  or  emphasis  on  this 
area  in  the  discussion  of  "Skill  Objectives." 

Value  Objectives 

In  the  1971  curriculum,  knowledge  was  defined  as  being  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  idea  of  children  developing  their  own  value 
positions.  The  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  valuing  process  (Alberta 
Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  64).  In  the  1978  curriculum, 
the  valuing  process  was  de-emphasized  with  equal  weight  being  given  to 
value,  knowledge,  and  skill  objectives  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  9). 

The  nature  of  values  was  also  defined  differently  in  the  two 
curricula.  The  1971  curriculum  upheld  Values  Clarification  as  its 
model  of  inquiry  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  5). 
The  1978  curriculum  used  A  Process  for  Social  Inquiry  as  its  model  of 
inquiry  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  14). 

The  1978  curriculum,  much  more  than  the  1971  program,  stressed 
that  citizenship,  to  be  effective,  must  be  positive  and  constructive 
(Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim 
Edition,  1978,  pp.  9-10).  The  "open  and  free  inquiry"  (Alberta 
Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  5)  advocated  by  the  1971 
program  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  view  of 
citizenship  espoused  in  the  1978  curriculum. 

Both  curricula  acknowledged  the  need  for  growth  in  the 
affective  domain.  The  1978  guide  stated  that: 
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Human  behaviour  is  influenced  strongly  by  the  feelings  that 
we  experience  toward  ourselves,  other  people,  and  our 
environments.  An  emphasis  on  affective  growth  as  a  part  of 
the  valuing  process  may  therefore  assist  students  to  establish 
positive  interactions  with  their  world.  (Alberta  Education,  1978 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  9 ) 

The  1971  guide  also  supported  the  development  of  affective  capacities. 

It  stated:  "It  is  essential  to  distinguish  these  affective  and 

cognitive  capacities  and  to  direct  educational  efforts  along  both 

dimensions"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  5). 

Despite  this  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  affective  dimensi 
to  be  utilized  in  Alberta  social  studies  by  both  curricula,  the  1971 
program  gave  much  more  emphasis  to  this  component.  The  1971  guide 
stated  that  "skills  in  the  affective  domain  deserve  increasing 
attention  as  students  participate  more  fully  in  the  valuing  process" 
(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  89). 

The  definition  of  "values"  in  both  the  1971  and  1978  curricula 
was  very  similar.  The  1978  guide  described  values  as  ".  .  .  basic  or 
fundamental  ideas  about  what  is  important  in  life;  they  are  standards 
of  conduct  which  cause  individuals,  groups  and  nations  to  think  and 
act  in  certain  ways"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  9).  In  a  similar  fashion,  the 
1971  guide  described  values  as: 

an  individual's  or  a  group's  conviction  of  what  is  right,  proper 
and  desirable.  They  are  the  standards  people  use  in  observing 
and  judging  the  world  around  them  and  in  deciding  how  they 
themselves  will  act.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change, 
1971,  p.  64) 
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Content  and  Objectives 


A  difference  between  the  1971  curriculum  and  the  1978 
curriculum  was  the  greater  degree  of  prescription  and  description 
found  in  the  1978  curriculum  as  compared  to  the  1971  curriculum. 
The  following  diagram  from  the  Alberta  Education  Social  Studies 
Inservice  Project  portrayed  this: 


More  Direction 

Prescriptive 
Curri  cula 


Pre  1971  1971 

Curriculum  Curriculum 


1978 

Curri  cul  urn 


More  Latitude 
Open 

Curri  cul  a 


(Alberta  Education,  The  Revised  Curriculum 
Intents,  Structure,  and  Resources— The 

Leader's  Manual,  n.d.,  p.  53) 


This  move  to  greater  specificity  in  the  1978  curriculum  was  seen  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

In  the  1978  curriculum,  three  topics  were  "prescribed"  in 

grades  one  to  ten,  and  two  topics  were  "prescribed"  in  grades  eleven 

and  twelve  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 

Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  6).  For  each  of  the  topics,  specific 

content  descriptions  and  objectives  were  given.  As  well,  specific 

time  allocations  were  made  mandatory.  The  guide  stated: 

To  ensure  that  minimum  requirements  are  met  in  each  student's 
total  social  studies  program  ...  an  equivalent  of  four 
weeks'  class  time  must  be  devoted  to  each  topic  at  all  grade 
levels.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  6) 

The  1971  curriculum,  in  contrast,  provided  very  little 
prescription .  Objectives  were  only  provided  in  very  general  terms  and 
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were  to  be  made  more  specific  at  the  school  system  and  school  level. 

The  guide  stated: 

The  Department  of  Education  develops  lists  of  objectives  and 
curriculum  outlines  in  broad  general  terms.  In  the  school 
system,  and  within  a  specific  school,  it  is  expected  that 
further  specification  of  objectives,  content,  and  processes 
will  be  developed.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Chanqe, 

1971,  p.  50) 

This  scope  and  sequence  is  very  general,  thus  permitting  teachers 
and  students  to  select  learning  opportunities  according  to  their 
own  needs  and  interests.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to 
Change ,  1971 ,  p.  8) 

Objectives  can  be  used  by  teachers  as  means  rather  than  ends , 
and  as  guides  rather  than  prescriptive  monoliths.  (Alberta 
Education,  Responding  to  Chanqe,  1971,  p.  15) 

The  move  to  greater  prescription  and  specificity  in  the  1978  curriculum 

allowed  for  greater  community  and  provincial  standardization  as 

compared  to  the  1971  curriculum. 

The  1978  curriculum,  as  discussed  previously,  downplayed  the 
valuing  process  found  in  the  1971  program  and  gave  more  emphasis  to 
the  knowledge  and  skills  component  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to 
Change,  1971,  p.  64;  Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  9).  The  approach  to  valuing  had 
also  changed  from  one  of  Values  Clarification  in  1971  (Alberta 
Education,  Responding  to  Chanqe,  1971,  p.  5)  to  A  Process  for  Social 
Inquiry  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  14). 

The  context  for  inquiry  was  more  defined  in  the  1978  curricu¬ 
lum.  As  the  guide  stated:  "Topics  define  the  context  for  inquiry 
into  social  issues"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 


Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  7).  This  type  of  inquiry  was  in 


. 
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contrast  to  the  1971  curriculum  which  promoted  "free  and  open  inquiry" 
(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  5)  in  its  course 
outl i ne. 
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As  well,  the  concepts  contained  within  the  1978  curriculum 
guide  had  been  more  clearly  defined  and  spiralled,  and  skills  had  been 
included  in  the  program  in  a  more  systematic  fashion.  As  the  guide 
stated: 

Prescribed  objectives  have  been  selected  and  validated  to  take 
into  account  students'  ages  and  interests,  and  to  ensure  a 
logical  sequence  of  learning  experiences  through  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p .  5 ) 

The  1971  curriculum  structured  two-thirds  of  social  studies 
class  time  leaving  one-third  of  social  studies  class  time  to 
".  .  .  problems  that  are  of  current  interest  to  students  and  teachers" 
(Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  10).  The  1978 
curriculum  also  provided  unstructured  time  for  "inquiry  into  issues 
that  are  selected  by  teachers,  students,  and  community"  (Alberta 
Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition, 
1978,  p.  5).  This  time  had  been  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  social 
studies  class  time  in  the  1978  curriculum  (Alberta  Education,  1978 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul  urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  5). 

Both  curricula  discussed  the  importance  of  student  involvement 
in  determining  the  nature  of  study  in  this  unstructured  time.  The 
1971  guide  stated: 

.  .  .  the  teacher  should  view  the  one-third  time  as  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  develop  independence  and  responsibility.  The 
amount  of  teacher  leadership  required  in  the  planning  and  use  of 
the  one-third  time  will  vary  according  to  the  ability, 
experience  and  maturity  of  the  class.  (Alberta  Education, 
Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  10) 
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In  a  similar  manner,  the  1978  guide  stated: 

Students  should  be  involved  in  determining  specific  issues  for 
inquiry,  as  well  as  methodologies  for  research,  and  resources 
to  be  used.  As  students  progress  through  the  grades,  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  assume  responsibility  for  directing  their  own 
inquiry  in  the  one-quarter  time  increases.  (Alberta  Education, 
1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum— Interim  Edition,  1978, 

P-  5) 

One  difference  in  this  otherwise  commonly  shared  view  was 
that  the  1978  curriculum  gave  more  emphasis  to  community  involvement 
in  the  unstructured  time.  The  guide  stated:  "Topics  should  also 
reflect  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  community,  where  possible" 
(Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim 
Edi tion ,  1978,  p.  5).  This  discussion  of  community  involvement  in 
this  unstructured  time  was  largely  absent  in  the  1971  program  of 
studies. 

There  were  differences  in  the  guides  in  the  types  of  emphasis 
placed  on  outlining  the  general  philosophy  of  the  programs  and  the 
specifics  of  each  grade  level  topic.  In  the  1978  curriculum  guide, 

12  of  the  62  pages  (approximately  one-fifth)  were  devoted  to  the  over¬ 
view  of  the  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum  which  contained  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  and  general  outline  of  the  curriculum. 

The  rest  of  the  curriculum  guide  (approximately  four-fifths)  was 
devoted  to  the  detailed  course  description  at  each  grade  level. 

In  contrast,  the  1971  curriculum  guide  devoted  75  of  100  pages 
(three-quarters )  to  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of 
the  curriculum,  and  the  general  guidelines  and  practical  ideas  that 
could  be  used  in  implementing  the  curriculum.  Twenty-five  of  the  100 
pages  (one-quarter )  were  used  to  outline  the  grade  level  units. 
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Absent  from  the  1978  curriculum  were  the  long  lists  of  bibliog¬ 
raphies  and  references  to  educational  writers  and  theoreticians 
contained  within  the  1971  program  of  studies. 

Canadian  Content 

There  was  a  significant  increase  in  Canadian  content  from 
the  1971  program  of  studies  to  the  1978  program.  The  1978  guide 
stated  that  "the  allocation  to  Canadian  studies  has  been  increased 
substantially  in  the  revised  curriculum,  and  constitutes  about  50% 
of  the  total  prescribed  program"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  7). 

An  analysis  done  on  the  amount  of  Canadian  content  in  the  1978 
social  studies  curriculum  showed  that  the  amount  of  Canadian  content 
was  actually  closer  to  60%,  as  compared  to  47%  in  1971  and  43%  in 
1964/65  (see  Appendix  I).  The  topics  that  were  incorporated  into 
Canadian  studies  in  the  1978  curriculum  also  tended  to  focus  in  on 
Canadian  history  and  geography.  This  was  particularly  evident  at 
the  Grade  four  to  ten  levels  (see  Appendix  J). 

Support  Materials  and  Resources 

The  1971  and  1978  curricula  had  different  approaches  to 
support  material  and  resources.  Very  few  guidelines  or  prescribed 
resources  were  identified  in  the  1971  program.  In  contrast,  the  1978 
program  provided  a  much  more  structured  approach  to  support  material. 

The  1971  program  encouraged  the  extensive  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  support  material.  The  guide  stated: 
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The  new  social  studies  program  requires  a  wide  range  of 
instructional  resources.  No  single  textbook  will  do.  Students 
will  need  a  variety  of  appropriate  print  materials  such  as 
reference  books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
articles.  Also,  they  will  need  to  enrich  reading  and  verbal 
learning  through  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  such  as 
films,  filmstrips,  slides,  pictures,  diagrams,  tapes,  recordings, 
artifacts  and  models.  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change, 
1971,  p.  50) 

Teachers  in  a  school  or  school  system  were  to  be  responsible 
for  assessing  and  choosing  of  resources.  The  guide  stated:  "Groups 
of  social  studies  teachers  in  a  school  or  a  school  system  should  find 
it  advantageous  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  assessing,  accumulating, 
and  organizing  the  resource  materials"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding 
to  Change,  1971,  p.  50). 

Teachers  were  also  encouraged  to  use  community  resources  in 

their  social  studies  program.  The  guide  stated: 

The  use  of  the  resources  of  community  persons,  institutions, 
and  organizations  should  be  considered  as  well  in  planning 
the  instructional  resources.  By  the  use  of  speakers,  field 
trips,  interviews,  surveys,  and  by  the  involvement  of  students 
in  community  projects,  the  social  studies  classroom  can  draw 
upon  community  resources  for  learning.  (Alberta  Education, 
Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  50) 

The  1978  curriculum  provided  a  much  more  structured  approach 

to  support  materials.  At  each  grade  level,  a  limited  number  of 

resources  were  prescribed.  The  1978  curriculum  guide  stated: 

Policies  regarding  prescribed  resources  for  the  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curriculum  are  as  follows: 

-  Three  to  ten  items  (print  and  non-print)  per  grade  are 
available  for  purchase  through  the  School  Book  Branch 

-  Resources,  once  prescribed,  will  remain  prescribed  and 
listed  in  School  Book  Branch  catalogues  for  a  minimum  of 
three  years.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  6) 


To  encourage  the  use  of  prescribed  resources,  a  40  percent 
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discount  was  made  available  for  books  purchased  through  the  School 
Book  Branch  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  6).  Such  a  discount  was  not  provided  for 
resources  purchased  under  the  1971  program. 

The  1978  program  also  provided  a  large  amount  of  additional 
support  materials  developed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Such 
material  was  not  available  under  the  1971  program.  The  1978  support 
material  included: 

1.  Teaching  Units 

These  units  address  grade  level  topic  objectives  and  are  designed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  prescribed  resource  materials.  Where 
prescribed  resources  for  a  topic  have  not  been  identified, 
teaching  units  will  be  self-contained.  (Alberta  Education, 

1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978, 

P^6) 

2.  Kanata  Kits 

.  .  .  self-contained  multi -media  resource  units  that  complement 
the  social  studies  curriculum.  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p .  6 ) 

3.  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta 

4.  Relief  Model  of  Alberta 

5.  Books  for  Young  Readers 

6.  Monographs 

A  selection  of  monographs  on  topics  of  special  significance  to 
social  studies  teachers  will  be  developed  and  made  available 
to  Alberta  educators  and  other  interested  persons  upon  request. 
Monographs  will  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  needs  identified 
during  the  field-testing  process.  The  first  monograph,  A  Hand¬ 
book  for  Unit  Planners,  is  being  designed  to  help  curriculum 
planners  translate  the  interim  curriculum  guidelines  into 
detailed  social  studies  curriculum  units.  (Alberta  Education, 

1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978, 

P-  6) 
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In  the  1978  program,  teachers  were  encouraged  to  use  additional 

materials.  The  guide  stated:  "Additional  materials  may  be  used,  and 

are  encouraged  for  use,  in  social  studies  classes"  (Alberta  Education, 

1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  6). 

However,  teachers  were  also  cautioned  about  their  selection  and  use 

of  these  "additional  materials." 

Teachers  are  reminded  that  the  selection  of  resources  beyond 
the  prescribed  and  supplementary  resource  listings  of  Alberta 
Education  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  school  boards. 

(Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  6) 

Such  cautions  were  not  given  in  the  1971  program. 

The  assessment  of  materials  and  learning  resources  in  the  1978 
program  was  not  the  responsibility  of  individual  teachers  as  was  the 
case  in  the  1971  program,  but  was  one  that  was  assumed  by  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Education  who  undertook  in-depth  evaluations 
of  material  before  that  material  appeared  on  "prescribed"  or  "supplemen¬ 
tary"  lists  of  the  School  Book  Branch. 

Role  of  the  Teacher 

The  teacher  had  a  more  autonomous  role  in  the  1971  curriculum 

as  compared  to  the  1978  curriculum.  In  the  1971  curriculum,  the 

teacher  was  to  play  a  paramount  role  in  developing  his/her  curriculum 

for  use  in  the  classroom.  In  the  1971  curriculum  guide,  the  statement 

of  objectives  offered  only  a  general  indication  of  the  processes  and 

content  of  learning  opportunities  in  the  social  studies  and  left  the 

planning  to  teachers.  The  guide  stated: 

More  detailed  planning  of  learning  opportunities  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  teacher  and  class.  (Alberta  Education, 
Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  8) 
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The  task  of  translating  the  provincial  curriculum  outlines 
into  effective  learning  opportunities  for  students  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  (Alberta  Education, 

Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  50) 

The  teacher  also  played  a  central  role  in  developing, 

assessing,  and  using  resources.  The  guide  stated: 

The  accumulation  and  organization  of  these  instructional 
resources  is  another  matter  of  primary  concern.  .  .  . 

Teachers  are  advised  to  assess  references  and  other 
materials  ...  in  order  to  assure  materials  are  most 
useful  for  their  program,  and  to  establish  priority  lists 
of  materials  to  be  purchased.  .  .  .  (Alberta  Education, 

Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  50) 

The  1978  curriculum  provided  a  less  autonomous  role  for 
teachers.  There  were  a  number  of  indicators  of  this.  Content  and 
objectives  were  more  detailed  and  prescribed  (Alberta  Education, 

1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  5). 
Rather  than  the  teacher  having  responsibility  for  the  detailed  planning 
of  objectives,  the  curriculum  guide  outlined  these.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  teacher  had  no  role  in  "translating  the  guidelines  into 
effective  learning  opportunities  for  students,"  but  that  this  role  was 
more  restricted. 

Another  indicator  was  that  time  allocations  were  prescribed  for 
each  topic  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  6).  The  allocations  were  not  provided  in 
the  1971  curriculum. 

As  well,  the  unstructured  time  which  was  to  be  planned  by 
teachers  and  students  had  been  reduced  from  one-third  time  in  the  1971 
program  to  one-quarter  time  in  the  1978  program. 

In  the  1978  program,  lists  of  "prescribed"  learning  resources 
were  provided  as  well  as  a  cautionary  note  stating  that  "...  the 
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selection  of  resources  beyond  the  prescribed  and  supplementary 
resource  listings  of  Alberta  Education  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
local  school  boards"  (Alberta  Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curricul um— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  6).  In  the  1971  program,  teachers 
had  the  authority  to  "develop,  assess,  and  use  resources"  (Alberta 
Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971,  p.  50). 

In  the  1978  program,  the  teacher  was  presented  with  more 
assistance  and  more  structure  as  compared  to  the  1971  program. 

Role  of  the  Student 

The  role  of  the  student  in  the  1971  program  was  one  of  active 
participation.  Students  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  planning 
the  objectives  and  learning  experiences  in  their  social  studies  class¬ 
rooms,  and  in  evaluating  those  experiences.  The  guide  stated: 

"Teachers  [should]  permit  students  to  set  goals  [rather]  than  goals 
[being]  set  exclusively  by  teachers"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to 
Change ,  1971,  p.  48).  As  well,  the  guide  stated: 

Involve  the  students  in  planning  the  objectives  and  learning 
experiences,  and  in  evaluating  the  success  of  these  learning 
experiences  in  the  achievement  of  objectives.  Provide  for 
individuality.  Draw  upon  the  special  interests  and  abilities 
of  individual  students,  and  endeavor  to  adapt  content  and 
assignments  to  these  interests  and  abilities.  (Alberta  Education, 
Responding  to  Change,  1971,  pp.  48-49) 

The  teacher  was  encouraged  to  build  upon  the  interests  of  the  students. 

The  1971  guide  stated  that  motivation  of  students  could  be  enhanced  by 

".  .  .  fostering  and  promoting  as  much  as  possible,  the  real  interests 

of  students  so  that  they  will  feel  like  pursuing  those  interests  that 

are  important  to  them"  (Alberta  Education,  Responding  to  Change,  1971, 

p.  48). 
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The  view  that  students  were  active  participants  in  the 

planning  of  objectives  and  learning  experiences,  and  in  their  own 

evaluation  was  largely  absent  in  the  1978  program  of  studies.  Only 

in  the  area  of  the  one-quarter  unstructured  time  was  a  similar  view 

held.  Here  the  curriculum  guide  encouraged  the  cooperation  of  students 

and  teachers  in  selecting  curricular  topics,  resources  and  methodology. 

Topics  should  be  selected  by  teachers  and  students  in 
co-operation.  .  .  .  Students  should  be  involved  in  determining 
specific  issues  for  inquiry,  as  well  as  methodologies  for 
research,  and  resources  to  be  used.  (Alberta  Education,  1978 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition,  1978,  p.  5) 

However,  the  topics  chosen  in  the  one-quarter  unstructured  time  were 

not  to  be  based  solely  on  students'  interest,  but  were  also  to  be 

based  on  "community  interests."  As  the  guide  stated:  "Topics  should 

also  reflect  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  community"  (Alberta 

Education,  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition, 

1978,  p.  5). 


Summary 

Chapter  3  examined  the  significant  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  1971  social  studies  program  and  the  1978  social  studies 
program.  The  charts  found  on  pages  73-75  summarize  the  similarities 
and  differences.  Both  the  1971  and  1978  curricula  focused  on  the 
inquiry  process,  but  a  number  of  changes  made  the  1978  curriculum  more 
structured  and  prescri pti ve. 

Chapter  4  examines  the  forces  that  exerted  influence  on  the 
social  studies  curriculum  development  process.  It  examines  the 
antecedents  to  change  and  identifies  those  factors,  individuals  and 
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Evaluation  a.  emphasis  on  valuing  and  the  a.  structured  content  facilitated 

affective  domain  made  it  more  evaluation,  although  valuing 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  component  still  difficult  to 
program  by  traditional  means  evaluate  by  traditional  means 
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groups  who  were  involved  in  the  process  of  curriculum  development. 
The  chapter  also  examines  the  process  of  curriculum  development  that 
occurred  and  the  outcomes  of  that  curriculum  development  process. 
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Chapter  4 


THE  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 

Antecedents  to  Change 

This  section  of  Chapter  4  examines  some  of  the  major  ante¬ 
cedents  to  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  development  of  the  1978 
social  studies  curriculum  in  Alberta.  Three  major  events  are  examined 
the  1967  Conference,  the  release  of  The  Downey  Report,  and  the  changes 
in  personnel  and  the  curriculum  development  structures  of  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Education. 

The  1967  Conference 

One  of  the  key  events  that  set  the  stage  for  the  new  direction 

of  Alberta  social  studies  was  a  social  studies  conference  held  in 

Alberta  in  1967.  In  speaking  about  this  conference,  Dr.  E.  A. 

Torgunrud,  former  Director  of  Curriculum,  stated: 

The  provincial  conference  in  1967  was  the  conference  from 
which  the  current  approach  used  in  social  studies  had  its 
origins.  (Torgunrud,  personal  interview,  February  2,  1982) 

This  next  section  of  the  chapter  will  look  at  the  1967 

Conference  and  its  outcomes. 

Curriculum  Development  in  the  1960 1 s 
and  Early  1970's 

The  1960's  were  a  time  of  major  curriculum  development.  The 
events  of  the  sixties  would  set  new  curriculum  directions  in  Alberta. 
Curriculum  was  no  longer  revised  or  developed  along  traditional 
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frameworks  that  had  been  established  previously,  but  instead  embarked 

in  new  directions  of  curriculum  reform  (Aoki  and  Werner  in  Downey, 

1975,  p.  66).  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Sputnik  era,  major  changes  were 

brought  to  the  curricula  of  science  and  mathematics  (Korteweg,  1972, 

p.  109).  And,  in  this  atmosphere  of  change,  the  groundwork  was  set 

to  allow  for  major  revisions  in  the  social  studies  curriculum.  Aoki, 

in  discussing  curriculum  development  in  the  sixties,  stated: 

I  think  the  whole  atmosphere  of  curriculum  development  in  the 
sixties,  particular  across  the  border,  where  they  were  pouring 
millions  of  dollars  into  curriculum  development  had  an 
exhiliarating  effect.  A  somewhat  similar  development  as  the 
Social  Studies  30  program  had  by  1967  developed  in  B.C.  and 
Manitoba.  The  initial  impetus  for  a  problem  oriented  social 
studies  program  had  already  picked  up  momentum.  (Aoki  as 
quoted  in  Korteweg,  1972,  p.  109) 

This  momentum  was  reflected  in  events  in  Alberta  that  led  to  major 
changes  in  the  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum.  One  of  those 
events  was  the  1967  Conference. 

The  Planning  Stage 

Morrison  L.  Watts,  Director  of  Curriculum  with  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  J.  S.  T.  Hrabi ,  who  would  succeed  Watts  as  Director 
of  Curriculum,  allocated  funds  from  the  Department  of  Education  to 
fund  the  conference  proceedings.  S.  N.  Odynak,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senior  High  School  Social  Studies  Sub  Committee,  was  approached  by 
Watts  to  organize  the  conference,  to  chair  it,  to  budget  for  it,  and 
to  set  up  a  planning  committee.  Odynak  established  a  planning 
committee  for  the  conference  consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  three 
social  studies  subcommittees,  T.  Aoki,  and  K.  Bride  of  the  ATA.  Byron 
Massialas  acted  as  an  outside  resource  person  (Korteweg,  1972,  pp.  95-96). 


. 
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Conference  Participants 


There  were  twenty  participants  at  the  conference  including 
Massialas,  educational  admini strators ,  department  heads,  social  studi 
coordinators  and  other  individuals  representing  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  the  University  of  Calgary. 
Members  of  the  lay  public  did  not  participate  in  the  conference.  The 
conference  took  place  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  in  which  addresses 
and  papers  were  presented  by  the  conference  participants  which 
proposed  a  new  direction  for  Alberta  social  studies  (Korteweg,  1972, 
pp.  96,  98-105). 


Outcomes  of  the  Conference 

A  striking  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  commonality  of 
views  held  by  the  participants  (Korteweg,  1972,  p.  98;  Chamberlin, 
personal  interview,  December  4,  1981).  The  observations  and  recommen 
dations  of  the  conference  reflected  these  shared  views.  Some  of  the 
major  observations  and  recommendations  were: 

1.  Values  should  not  be  detailed  by  society  nor  by  individuals 
but  arise  out  of,  or  be  shaped  by,  the  utilization  of  the 
inquiry  process  in  teaching  problems  and  concepts.  The 
consensus  of  the  conference  was  that  a  major  focus  of  the 
social  studies  is  the  development  of  a  citizen  who  makes 
value  decisions  on  rational  grounds. 

2.  Concepts  and  generalizations  should  develop  from,  or  be 
based  upon,  issues  which  are  current,  meaningful,  contro¬ 
versial  and  of  immediate  concern  to  the  pupils  and  to  society 

3.  There  was  general  support  for  an  interdiscipl inary  or  multi¬ 
disciplinary  approach  to  teaching  the  social  studies.  The 
superiority  of  the  inquiry  approach  [over  that  of  rote 
memorization  and  the  mastery  of  the  facts]  was  reiterated 
and  there  appeared  to  be  agreement  that  in  the  teaching  of 
social  studies,  substance  cannot  be  separated  from  process. 
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4.  We  support  a  problems  oriented  curriculum  from  Grade  I -X 1 1 
with  emphasis  on  inquiry  into  social  issues. 

5.  No  content  was  to  be  specified  as  mandatory. 

6.  No  textbook  was  to  be  commissioned  or  prescribed  for  any 
grade. 

7.  The  role  of  external  examinations  was  to  be  minimized  and 
Grade  IX  departmental  examinations  should  be  abolished. 

8.  Future  curriculum  developments  should  avoid  fragmented, 
uncoordinated  efforts  by  separate  committees. 

9.  The  Department  of  Education  should  act  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  and  make 
the  required  budgetary  provision  for  the  implementation 

of  the  recommendations  approved  by  this  conference. 

(From  "Observations  and  Recommendations  Regarding  the 
Conference  and  the  Social  Studies,"  in  S.  N.  Odynak  (ed.), 
Alberta  Conference  on  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  for 

Grades  I -XI I ,  Department  of  Education,  Province  of  Alberta, 
1967,  pp.  226-234,  as  quoted  in  Korteweg,  1972,  pp.  105-107) 

Laurens  Korteweg  (1972)  in  his  thesis,  A  Decade  of  Social 

Studies  Curriculum  Development  in  Alberta,  called  the  conference  "the 

event  of  the  year"  (p.  108)  and  cited  it  as  "evidence  of  a  willingness 

to  explore  and  innovate"  (p.  107).  As  a  result  of  this  conference, 

a  number  of  significant  changes  were  made  to  the  Alberta  Social 

Studies  curriculum.  Many  of  the  central  aspects  of  the  previous 

social  studies  curriculum  were  discarded  and  a  new  curriculum  was 

devised  for  Alberta  Social  Studies  resulting  in  the  1971  program 

contained  in  the  following  curricular  documents:  Responding  to  Change 

at  the  secondary  level  and  Experiences  in  Decision  Making  at  the 

elementary  level.  Key  changes  contained  in  the  new  1971  curriculum 

were : 

1.  Social  studies  ought  to  include  much  more  than  the  traditional 
disciplines  of  history  and  geography  and,  indeed,  ought  to 
expose  the  student  to  the  major  conceptual  frames  and  modes 
of  thought  of  all  the  social  sciences. 
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2.  Rote  memory  and  the  simple  mastery  of  facts  ought  to  give 
way  to  more  inquiry-oriented  experiences. 

3.  The  processes  of  valuing  ought  to  be  a  central  aspect  of 
all  learning  experiences  in  the  social  domain. 

4.  Textbooks  and  other  kinds  of  obsolescing  materials  ought 
to  give  way  to  more  teacher-prepared  learning  materials 
to  keep  the  contemporary  aspects  of  the  subject  alive 
and  up-to-date. 

5.  Students  and  parents  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  selection  of  materials.  (Downey,  1975,  p.  32) 

The  new  curriculum  moved  Alberta  social  studies  in  new 

directions  and  Alberta  was  cited  as  a  leader  in  curriculum  change. 

Korteweg  (1972)  in  his  thesis  quotes  Dr.  T.  G.  Finn,  Retired  Dean, 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Calgary,  who  stated  that  Alberta 

had  ".  .  .  made  startling  innovations  and  explored  new  ideas  on  a 

large  scale  that  had  very  limited  experimentation  elsewhere"  (p.  102). 

Bill  Badger,  former  supervisor  of  social  studies  for  the  Edmonton 

Public  School  board,  stated:  "1971  was  a  revolution"  (personal 

interview,  October  21,  1981). 


The  Societal  Context 


This  spirit  of  experimentation  and  innovation  in  social  studies 

was  linked  to  the  climate  of  the  times.  Korteweg  (1972)  stated: 

The  general  climate  of  optimism,  so  prevalent  during 
Centennial  Year,  and  the  stable  financial  and  political 
environment  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a 
climate  that  was  favourable  to  this  particular  event  in  the 
history  of  social  studies  curriculum  development  in  Alberta. 

(p.  HD 

Other  individuals,  in  reflecting  on  that  period,  held  similar 
views.  Dr.  C.  D.  Ledgerwood,  former  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 
for  the  Social  Studies,  stated: 
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Curriculum  reflects  the  ethos  of  the  society  in  which  it's 
being  developed.  Ethos  stems  from  economic  conditions  of 
that  society.  If  you  look  at  the  1971  curriculum,  there 
was  an  economic  buoyancy  that  gave  rise  to  a  permissiveness 
and  willingness  to  provide  a  freedom  to  learn.  (Personal 
Interview,  November  4,  1981) 

Marilyn  Shortt,  former  member  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 

Coordinating  Committee,  stated  that: 

The  1971  curriculum  was  reflective  of  a  more  open,  creative 
experimental  time  when  the  economy  was  going  well.  (Personal 
Interview,  December  10,  1981) 

The  trend  toward  experimentation  and  choice  that  was  reflected  in 

the  1971  curriculum  was  also  identified  by  Dr.  C.  Chamberlin, 

professor  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  He  stated: 

There  was  a  feeling  abroad  in  the  land  in  1971— the  "greening" 
of  America,"  the  thrust  toward  greater  individual  choice,  and 
emphasis  on  developing  each  individual's  potential.  Curriculum 
was  a  cafeteria  that  suited  your  taste.  It  could  be  left  very 
open.  (Personal  Interview,  December  4,  1981) 

With  the  introduction  of  the  new  1971  program,  Responding  to 
Change  and  Experiences  in  Decision  Making,  Alberta  social  studies 
classrooms  were  presented  with  a  very  different  curriculum  as  compared 
to  what  had  come  before— a  new  curriculum  that  stressed  interdisci  pi  in¬ 
ary  studies,  inquiry,  teacher  autonomy,  and  flexibility.  During  the 
next  few  years,  teachers  would  attempt  to  implement  this  new 
curricul urn  wi th  its  new  orientations  in  their  social  studies  class¬ 
rooms.  This  new  curriculum  would  be  formally  evaluated  by  the 
Department  of  Education  during  the  years  1974  and  1975  and  the  report 
of  the  evaluation  would  mark  a  turning  point  in  subsequent  curriculum 
development  in  social  studies. 
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The  Downey  Report 

In  August,  1975,  a  major  report  was  released  that  evaluated 
the  1971  social  studies  program  in  Alberta.  The  name  of  the  report 
was  The  Social  Studies  in  A1 berta— 1 975 :  A  Report  of  an  Assessment, 

or  more  commonly  referred  to  as  The  Downey  Report.  The  Downey  Report 
had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Alberta  Social 
Studies.  It  provided  a  formal  and  authoritative  evaluation  of  the 
program  as  well  as  providing  a  mandate  to  proceed  with  changes  to  the 
1971  curriculum. 

This  section  will  examine  the  central  features  of  The  Downey 
Report.  The  first  part  will  outline  the  mandate  under  which  the 
evaluation  took  place;  the  second  part  pertains  to  the  findings  of 
the  report;  and  the  third  part  describes  the  recommendations  of  the 
Downey  assessment.  A  fourth  part  will  look  at  the  general  influence 
that  The  Downey  Report  brought  to  bear  on  social  studies  curriculum 
development. 

The  Mandate  of  The  Downey  Report 

In  January,  1974,  L.  W.  Downey  and  his  associates  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  Education  titled  Social  Studies  in 
Alberta:  Prospects  for  Evaluation.  This  report  included  a  report  of 
a  preliminary  study  and  a  plan  to  conduct  a  subsequent  in-depth 
evaluation  of  the  1971  Alberta  Social  Studies  program.  This  plan  as 
well  as  guidelines  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education  set  the 
frame  of  reference  for  the  evaluation  (Downey,  1975,  p.  i). 

The  mandate  for  the  evaluation  established  by  the  Department  of 


Education  involved  an  examination  of  five  different  areas.  These  were: 
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1.  descriptive  -  to  describe  the  nature  of  operating  programs. 

2.  comparati ve  -  to  verify  the  congruence  or  lack  thereof 
between  the  intended  curriculum  and  the  real. 

3.  normati ve  -  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the  program 
in  terms  of  the  Goals  of  Basic  Education. 

4.  exploratory  -  to  determine  the  factors  related  to  successes 
and  failures. 

5.  interpret!' ve  -  to  generate  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
program  might  achieve  optimal  success.  (Downey,  1975,  p.  i) 

The  work  of  planning  and  coordinating  the  evaluation  was  under¬ 
taken  by  a  group  of  people  who  became  known  as  the  Directorate.  The 
members  of  the  Directorate  were:  T.  Aoki ,  H.  Baker,  L.  Downey  and 
D.  Massey.  This  group  assumed  final  responsibility  for  the  Summary 
Report  and  its  recommendations.  As  well,  numerous  other  individuals 
were  involved  with  other  aspects  of  the  evaluation  including  essay 
reviews,  statistical  and  document  analyses,  site  visits,  distribution 
of  questionnaires,  and  so  on  (Downey,  1975,  pp.  ii-iv). 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  evaluation,  five  major 
activities  were  undertaken.  These  were: 

1.  a  review  of  the  background  of  the  new  program  and  the 
development  of  a  conceptual  system  to  guide  us  in  its 
assessment. 

2.  critiques  of  the  Master  Plan  of  the  new  program  -  the 
publications  of  the  Department  of  Education  which  set  forth 
the  philosophy,  the  orientation,  the  content  and  the 
strategies  of  the  new  program. 

3.  a  questionnaire  survey  of  teachers,  students,  and 
parents  -  to  provide  attitudinal  and  descriptive 
information. 

4.  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  locally-developed  programs. 

5.  a  series  of  interviews,  observations  and  site  visits. 

(Downey,  1975 ,  p.  1 ) 
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Findings  of  the  Downey  Report 

The  Downey  Report  divided  its  findings  into  three  broad 
categories:  (1)  Conclusions  Regarding  the  Master  Plan,  (2)  Conclusions 
Regarding  Program  Development  and  (3)  Conclusions  Regarding  the  School/ 
Classroom  Situation.  The  nature  of  the  conclusions  was  mixed.  Some 
conclusions  were  a  favourable  assessment  of  the  1971  program  while 
others  were  negative  in  their  assessment  of  that  program.  The 
following  section  will  examine  the  major  findings  of  the  evaluation. 

Conclusions  Regarding  the  Master  Plan 

This  next  section  will  examine  the  conclusions  that  were  given 
in  The  Downey  Report  regarding  the  question  of  the  Master  Plan. 

Appropriateness  of  Orientation  and  Fidelity  with  the  Goals 
of  Education.  The  Downey  Report  praised  the  orientation  of  the 
Master  Plan  of  the  1971  program.  It  quoted  Chamberlin  stating  that 
the  plan  was: 

.  .  .  most  defensible  for  its  thrust  toward  involving  students 
in  the  examination  not  only  of  'what  is'  but  also  of  'what 
ought  to  be';  for  insisting  that  students  confront  real  problems 
that  involve  conflicting  values;  and  for  asking  that  processes 
and  content  be  selected  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
significant  social  problems.  (Chamberlin  as  quoted  in  Downey, 

1975,  p.  5) 

As  well,  the  Downey  Assessment  gave  top  marks  to  the  Master 
Plan  for  its  consistency  in  terms  of  official  Department  of  Education 
documents.  Statement  of  the  Purposes  of  Elementary  Education  and 
The  Goals  of  Basic  Education  and  for  its  adherence  to  the  orientation 
recommended  in  A  Choice  of  Futures:  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Educational  Planning  (Downey,  1975,  p.  4). 
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Level  of  Internal  Consistency.  The  1971  Master  Plan  was 
criticized  for  its  lack  of  internal  consistency.  The  Downey  Report 
cited  a  number  of  instances  where  this  was  the  case.  For  example, 
the  report  noted  that  the  knowledge  section  emphasized  the  importance 
of  interdi sci pi  inary  studies,  and  yet  advocated  uni di sci pi  inary 
studies  (Downey,  1975,  p.  5). 

Teacher  Awareness  and  Familiarity.  The  report  concluded  that 
teachers  did  not  have  adequate  awareness  or  familiarity  with  the  Master 
Plan  in  order  to  effectively  implement  the  1971  curriculum.  It  was 
noted  that  although  ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  to  the 
questionnaires  that  were  administered  claimed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
curriculum  guides,  it  was  evident  in  the  follow-up  interviews  that 
teachers  varied  widely  in  their  knowledge  of  the  curricular  documents. 
As  well,  the  report  indicated  many  teachers  were  not  aware  of  the 
subtle  intents  of  the  program  (Downey,  1975,  p.  6). 

Acceptability  of  the  Master  Plan.  The  report  found  that  there 
was  "reasonable"  support  for  the  orientation  of  the  program  among 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  although  thirty-two  percent  of  the 
teacher  respondents  did  reject  the  1971  program  because  of  its 
"emphasis  on  values"  (Downey,  1975,  p.  6).  Elsewhere  the  report 
concluded  that  "...  there  has  not  been  a  high  degree  of  consensus 
on  the  basic  philosophy,  the  orientations,  or  the  objectives  of  the 
new  program"  (Downey,  1975,  p.  22). 

Teacher  Perception  of  Utility.  Teachers  appeared  to  have  a 
wide  range  of  opinions  in  terms  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Master  Plan. 
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Although  most  teachers  were  appreciative  of  the  content  of  the  hand¬ 
books,  they  appeared  to  be  neither  strongly  negative  or  strongly 
enthusiastic  regarding  their  pedagogical  value,  their  usefulness, 
their  ease  of  understanding,  their  organization,  and  their  clarity 
(Downey,  1975,  p.  7). 

Summary  of  Conclusions  Regarding  the  Master  Plan.  This  section 
of  conclusions,  although  supporting  the  Master  Plan  as  being 

.  .  highly  commendable  and  highly  acceptable  in  its  major  orienta¬ 
tions  ..."  (Downey,  1975,  p.  7),  was  very  critical  of  the  actual  use 
made  of  the  Master  Plan.  The  conclusion  of  The  Downey  Report  was  very 
blunt.  It  stated: 

We  conclude  that  the  Master  Plan  is  still,  five  years  after  its 
creation,  far  more  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  its  creators  than  it 
is  a  guide  to  Social  Studies  education  in  the  classroom  of  the 
Province.  (Downey,  1975,  p.  7) 

Conclusions  Regarding  Program  Development 

The  next  section  will  examine  the  conclusions  that  were  given 
in  The  Downey  Report  regarding  the  question  of  program  development. 

Fidelity  with  the  Master  Plan.  In  teacher-developed  programs 
where  value  issues  were  developed,  the  report  found  a  high  level  of 
fidelity  with  the  value  concepts  contained  in  the  Master  Plan  documents. 
In  the  area  of  D.A.P.  orientation  (desi gnati ve ,  appraisive,  and 
prescripti ve )  of  the  1971  program,  where  the  three  components  were 
to  share  a  balanced  attention,  the  report  found  that  major  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  desi gnati ve,  minor  emphasis  on  the  appraisive  and 
no  emphasis  on  the  prescriptive.  The  desi gnati ve  mode  placed  an 
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emphasis  on  "what  is,  what  was,  or  what  will  be,"  and  the  major  stress 
was  placed  on  the  traditional  academic  disciplines.  The  appraisive 
mode  placed  an  emphasis  on  "what  should  be  done"  and  the  major  stress  was 
on  issues  or  problems  having  interdisciplinary  bases.  The  prescriptive 
mode  placed  an  emphasis  on  "what  should  be"  and  the  major  stress  was 
on  the  formulation  of  appropriate  courses  of  personal  action.  The 
report  found  a  high  degree  of  fidelity  of  skills  incorporated  into 
teacher  developed  programs  as  compared  with  the  Master  Plan,  although 
the  skills  emphasized  in  the  teacher  developed  programs  were  usually 
lower  level  ones,  such  as  recall  and  map-reading,  and  excluded  valuing 
skills  such  as  comparison,  dialogue,  compromise  and  so  on  (Downey, 

1975,  pp.  8-9). 

Time  and  Resources.  While  the  Master  Plan  encouraged  the 
extensive  involvement  of  teachers,  students,  and  the  community  in  the 
process  of  curriculum  development,  little  time  and  few  resources  were 
allocated  to  teachers  to  accomplish  this  involvement.  The  problem  of 
lack  of  time  and  resources  was  particularly  felt  by  elementary  teachers 
who  were  curriculum  generalists  rather  than  curriculum  specialists 
(Downey,  1975,  p.  9). 

Level  of  Support.  The  report  found  that  teachers  felt  they 
received  inadequate  encouragement  and  assistance  in  terms  of  program 
development.  The  majority  viewed  their  fellow  teachers  as  providing 
the  most  assistance.  Forty-four  percent  considered  supervisors  and 
consultants  as  being  helpful,  and  twenty-nine  percent  considered  their 
teacher  associations  as  being  helpful  (Downey,  1975,  pp.  9-10). 
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Formative  Evaluation.  Because  teachers  were  unaware  of  how  to 
carry  out  this  type  of  evaluation,  they  had  relied  on  traditional 
evaluation  or  no  evaluation  at  all.  According  to  The  Downey  Report, 
teachers  were  not  aware  of  what  criteria  or  norms  should  be  used 
(Downey,  1975,  p.  10). 

Regional  Differences.  The  report  reported  a  large  discrepancy 
in  terms  of  program  implementation  from  region  to  region.  Most  notable 
was  the  discrepancy  between  urban  and  rural .  While  the  urban  areas  had 
adequate  materials  for  program  development  and  adequate  consultative 
and  support  services,  the  rural  areas  were  lacking  in  these  areas 
(Downey,  1975,  p.  10). 

Canadian  Content.  The  report  found  that  the  majority  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  surveyed  wanted  an  increase  in  Canadian 
content  in  Alberta  social  studies.  However,  the  report  noted  that  most 
parents,  students,  and  teachers  "...  would  deplore  an  emphasis  on 
'Canadiana'  which  would  become  chauvinistic  or  nationalistic"  (Downey, 
1975,  p.  11). 

Summary  of  Conclusions  Regarding  Program  Development.  This 
section  of  conclusions  reported  that  there  had  been  ".  .  .  considerable 
slippage  in  the  translation  of  the  Master  Plan  into  programs"  (Downey, 
1975,  p.  11)  and  that  the  main  reasons  for  this  "slippage"  were: 

1.  lack  of  time  for  program  development 

2.  lack  of  resources 

3.  lack  of  consultative  services 

4.  lack  of  teacher  competence  in  program  development. 

(Downey,  1975,  p.  11) 
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Conclusions  Regarding  the  School/ 

Classroom  Situation 

This  next  section  examines  the  conclusions  that  were  given  in 
The  Downey  Report  regarding  the  question  of  the  School/Classroom 
Situation. 


Fidelity  of  the  Classroom  Situation  with  the  Master  Plan.  The 

report  concluded  that  the  program  was  not  fully  operative  in  any 

Alberta  classrooms.  The  report  stated: 

.  .  .  the  new  program  is  operative  at  some  minimal  level  of 
fidelity  with  the  Master  Plan  in  virtually  all  schools  and 
classrooms;  .  .  .  it  is  operative  at  about  50%  level  of 
fidelity  in  the  typical  classroom;  and  .  .  .  it  is  operative 
at  a  considerably  higher  but  by  no  means  perfect,  level  of 
fidelity  in  but  a  few  classrooms.  (Downey,  1975,  pp.  14-15) 


Learner  Outcomes.  The  report  concluded  that  students  saw 
little  of  the  1971  program's  major  orientations,  strategies  and 
intended  outcomes  in  the  programs  they  were  experiencing  in  Alberta 
social  studies  classrooms  (Downey,  1975,  pp.  16-17). 


Encouragements  and  Constraints.  One  of  the  constraints  which 

served  to  hamper  the  implementation  of  the  program  was  the  tendency 

on  the  part  of  teachers  to  dichotomize  inquiry  on  the  one  hand  and 

knowledge  and  skills  on  the  other.  The  report  stated: 

Too  many  tend  to  incline  too  far  in  one  direction  or  the 
other— toward  free  and  open  student  inquiry,  without  the 
appropriate  knowledge  and  skills  or  toward  the  mastery  of 
facts,  without  experience  in  inquiry,  in  valuing,  or  in 
critical  analysis  and  involvement.  (Downey,  1975,  pp.  17-18) 

As  well,  resources  were  either  inappropriate  or  unavailable. 
This  lack  of  resources  had  frustrated  teachers  and  caused  the  program 
to  flounder  (Downey,  1975,  p.  18).  Coupled  with  this  was  the  lack  of 
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time  provided  for  teachers  to  engage  in  program  development  (Downey, 
1975,  p.  19). 

The  lack  of  support  and  encouragement  provided  for  teachers  in 
their  attempts  to  implement  the  1971  program  caused  many  teachers  to 
revert  to  the  teaching  of  the  traditional  social  studies  that  had 
existed  before  (Downey,  1975,  pp.  18-19).  The  report  also  found  that 
many  teachers  were  unprepared  to  handle  the  "new"  inquiry  methods 
embodied  in  the  1971  program  (Downey,  1975,  p.  19).  As  well,  lack 
of  community  knowledge  and  involvement  were  cited  as  contributing  to 
the  lack  of  implementation  (Downey,  1975,  p.  20). 

Summary  of  Conclusions  Regarding  the  School /Cl assroom 
Si tuati on .  This  section  of  conclusions  reported  that  the  1971  program 
of  studies  was  not  being  effectively  implemented  in  Alberta  social 
studies  classrooms.  The  report  concluded  that  major  reasons  for  this 
were  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  and  preparation  time,  lack  of 
inservice  for  teachers,  lack  of  community  involvement  and  commitment, 
and  the  inadequate  preparation  of  teachers  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  inquiry  method  of  the  1971  program. 

Conclusions  Regarding  the  Findings 

of  the  Downey  Report 

Clearly,  the  1971  program  received  a  "mixed  report  card." 

While  praising  the  Master  Plan  for  its  basic  orientation,  it  strongly 
criticized  the  lack  of  implementation  of  the  program  in  Alberta 
social  studies  classrooms.  Despite  this  strong  criticism,  the  report 
stressed  its  support  for  the  aims  of  the  1971  program.  The  report 
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These  judgements  may  appear  harsh.  They  may  be  interpreted 
by  some  readers  as  good  and  sufficient  reason  ...  to  call  for 
a  retreat  from  the  new  program.  We  would  disagree.  The 
history  of  innovation  is  complete  with  "mixed  report  cards"— 
uneven  patterns  of  acceptance,  uneven  patterns  of  implementation, 
and  uneven  patterns  of  effectiveness. 

Yet  we  are  convinced  after  a  five-year  trial  period,  the  program, 
as  it  operates  in  some  situations,  has  demonstrated  that  it  has 
an  exciting  potential.  (Downey,  1975,  p.  23) 


Recommendations  of  the  Downey  Report 

Based  on  its  support  for  the  orientations  of  the  1971  program, 
The  Downey  Report  then  sought  to  put  forward  recommendations  in  order 
to  provide  ideas  of  how  the  "exciting  potential"  of  the  1971  program 
could  be  realized.  The  next  section  will  examine  the  major  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  The  Downey  Report. 


Recommendations  re  the  Master  Plan 


This  part  of  the  report  contained  three  major  recommendations: 

a.  The  1971  Social  Studies  program  should  be  continued  with 
certain  refinements. 

b.  The  major  documents  should  be  revised  by  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  following  manner: 

i.  clarify  and  expand  on  the  basic  orientations  of  the 
program  including  student  and/or  community  input. 

ii.  distribute  Canadian  content  more  evenly  across  the 
grades . 

iii.  re-write  the  curriculum  guides  in  order  to  make  them 
comprehensible  to  all  teachers. 

c.  The  revision  and  reassessment  of  the  Master  Plan  should 
involve  all  stakeholder  groups  and  an  ad  hoc  Task  Force 
should  be  established  to  coordinate  this  work.  (Downey, 

1975,  pp.  23-24) 
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Recommendations  re  Program  Development 

The  Downey  assessment  recommended  that  new  instruments  or 
agencies  be  created  to  promote  and  refine  the  program  (Downey, 

1975,  p.  25). 

Recommendations  re  the  School/ 

Classroom  Situation 

The  concern  was  expressed  that  teachers,  in  reacting  to  the 
1971  program,  either  remained  unchanged  and  followed  the  traditional 
pattern  of  acting  as  directors  of  learning,  transmitters  of  knowledge, 
and  the  evaluators  of  student  progress,  or  completely  abdicated  their 
responsibility  as  teacher  in  the  classroom.  To  counter  these  two 
positions,  The  Downey  Report  recommended  that  "teachers  and  consultants 
be  encouraged  to  strive  to  achieve  a  broader  repertoire  and  a  better 
balance  of  both  teacher  and  student  activities  in  the  classroom" 
(Downey,  1975,  p.  25). 

Miscellaneous  Recommendations 

In  this  section  of  The  Downey  Report,  four  major  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  given. 

Canadian  Content.  The  first  recommendation  concerned  Canadian 
content.  Here  the  report  recommended  caution  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  Canadian  content  and  warned  that  ".  .  .  the  desire  for  more 
Canadian  content  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  excuse  for  subverting 
some  of  the  other  important  goals  of  the  program"  (Downey,  1975, 
p.  27). 
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Student  Involvement.  The  report  advocated  the  familiarization 
and  involvement  of  students  in  all  aspects  of  the  social  studies 
program  such  as  clarifying  goals,  planning  activities  and  assessing 
progress  (Downey,  1975,  p.  27). 

Community  Involvement.  It  was  recommended  that  the  community 
be  informed  about  the  social  studies  program  and  that  they  be 
involved  in  planning  and  implementing  the  program  (Downey,  1975,  p.  28). 

Teacher  Training.  The  report  expressed  concern  that  teachers 
bore  a  large  responsibility  for  the  non-implementation  of  the  program 
either  because  they  rejected  the  new  orientation  of  the  social  studies 
program  or  because  they  did  not  understand  how  to  effectively  implement 
the  new  program.  To  overcome  this  situation,  The  Downey  Report 
recommended  that: 

i.  those  teachers  involved  in  teaching  social  studies 
should  be  carefully  selected  by  school  boards. 

ii.  in-service  education  be  instituted  to  help  practicing 
teachers  implement  the  program. 

iii.  special  consultative  services  be  provided  for  non¬ 
specialists  in  social  studies— in  particular, 
elementary  teachers.  (Downey,  1975,  pp.  28-29) 

Influence  of  Downey 

The  Downey  Report  reported  that  there  were  immense  problems 
in  effectively  implementing  the  1971  program  in  Alberta  social  studies 
classrooms.  To  the  individuals  and  groups  involved  in  social  studies 
in  Alberta,  these  conclusions  did  not  come  as  much  of  a  surprise. 

The  1971  social  studies  program  had  been  receiving  considerable 
criticism  since  its  release  and  The  Downey  Report  substantiated  the 
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reported  problems  that  were  being  faced  in  implementing  the  program. 

Frank  Horvath,  former  consultant  with  the  Calgary  Public 
School  Board,  commented: 

I  think  that  Downey  put  down  on  paper  what  everybody  else  feared. 

That  was  that  the  program  was  not  particularly  successful  in 
terms  of  implementation.  I  don't  think  he  told  us  much  that  we 
didn't  suspect  already.  (Personal  Interview,  November  24,  1981, 
revised  through  personal  correspondence,  August  13,  1982) 

The  criticism  being  directed  at  the  1971  social  studies 

curriculum  made  an  impact.  In  fact,  the  first  result  of  this 

criticism  was  the  decision  to  undertake  an  evaluation  or  assessment 

of  the  1971  program.  Torgunrud  stated: 

Because  we  were  getting  the  most  flak  on  the  new  social 
studies,  we  said,  "Let's  make  social  studies  our  vehicle 
to  develop  a  prototype  to  evaluate  all  program  changes." 

(Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982) 

Other  individuals  also  commented  on  the  effect  that  criticisms 

of  the  1971  program  had  in  bringing  about  a  formal  assessment  mandated 

by  the  Department  of  Education.  Shortt  stated: 

The  Downey  Report  came  out  because  there  were  grumblings  about 
the  program  and  they  felt  they  should  assess  it.  There  were 
grumblings  from  parents,  teachers  and  school  boards.  (Personal 
Interview,  December  10,  1981) 

And  Shirley  Stiles,  former  member  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 

Coordinating  Committee,  commented: 

There  was  negative  reaction  [to  the  1971  program]  right  from 
the  beginning  from  teachers,  the  public,  and  from  government. 

There  was  concern  and  confusion  over  the  whole  question  of 
values,  the  whole  different  approach— inquiry ,  and  the  inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach.  All  this  influenced  the  government  and 
the  result  was  the  Downey  Report.  (Personal  Interview, 

November  25,  1981 ) 

Chamberlin  cited  an  Edmonton  area  study  on  the  lack  of  implemen¬ 
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about  the  province-wide  Downey  assessment  as  well  as  the  influence  of 

the  province-wide  criticism  of  the  program  that  was  being  received  by 

the  Department  of  Education.  Chamberlin  in  responding  to  the 

question,  "Why  did  the  Downey  assessment  occur?"  stated: 

I  can  speculate.  Frank  Crowther,  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  got  interested  in  problems  teachers 
were  having  in  implementing  the  curriculum  and  did  an  Edmonton 
area  study.  .  .  .  His  findings  were  critical  of  the  load  that 
had  been  laid  on  teachers  and  suggested  that  curriculum  existed 
on  paper  and  not  in  children's  experiences.  It  would  be  that  way 
until  substantial  changes  were  made.  He  was  hired  by  Alberta 
Education  (1973,  1974)  and  one  of  the  things  he  got  involved  in 
was  trying  to  move  towards  an  evaluation  beyond  the  Edmonton 
area. 

I  also  know  that  people  in  Alberta  Education  like  Ledgerwood 
were  getting  letters  that  said,  "That's  good,  but  it  won't 
work— I  don't  have  the  time  or  resources."  He  was  doing  work¬ 
shops  all  over  the  province  and  faced  teachers  on  a  daily  basis 
trying  to  get  teachers  to  use  the  program  and  it  was  increasingly 
clear  that  teachers  were  not  using  the  program.  (Personal 
Interview,  December  4,  1981). 

The  Downey  Report  provided  a  focus  for  the  discontent  that 
existed  with  the  1971  program.  Stiles  commented:  "The  Downey  Report 
only  became  a  focal  point  for  this  negative  reaction.  If  it  hadn't 
been  the  Downey  Report,  it  would  have  been  something  else"  (Personal 
Interview,  November  25,  1981). 

With  the  release  of  The  Downey  Report  in  August,  1975,  the 
stage  was  set  for  the  changes  that  would  occur  in  Alberta  social 
studies.  The  end  result  of  the  changes  between  1975  and  1978  was 
the  release  of  a  new  social  studies  curricular  document  in  December, 
1978,  called  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition. 

The  Downey  Report  was  cited  as  a  key  factor  in  re-evaluating 
the  1971  social  studies  program  and  in  initiating  some  of  the  changes 
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that  would  subsequently  occur  in  that  program  (Ledgerwood,  Personal 
Interview,  November  4,  1981).  The  study  was,  in  fact,  initiated  in 
order  to  influence  the  future  of  social  studies  development  in 
Alberta  (Correspondence,  Sherk  to  Horvath,  July  15,  1977). 

Ledgerwood  discussed  the  central  role  of  The  Downey  Report 
in  this  process.  He  stated:  "Downey  was  a  key  factor  in  causing  a 
re-looking  at  the  curriculum"  (Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981). 

Badger,  in  discussing  The  Downey  Report,  commented  that: 

It  legitimized  the  changes  and  the  necessity  for  change. 

It  made  it  easier  to  accept  the  need  for  change.  It  didn't 
whitewash  the  program  and  it  had  a  lot  of  credibility  with 
teachers.  It  vindicated  the  critics  of  the  program  on  the 
outside,  and  to  the  Department's  credit,  they  started 
responding  immediately.  .  .  .  (Personal  Interview,  October 
21,  1981) 

Chamberlin  also  saw  The  Downey  Report  as  providing  a  mandate 
for  change. 

The  audience  [for  the  Downey  Report]  was  Alberta  Education. 

They  took  it  as  a  mandate  to  do  something.  People  like 
Ledgerwood  and  Crowther  sat  down  with  it  and  tried  to  figure 
out  things  that  could  be  done.  (Personal  Interview,  December  4, 
1981 ) 

Frank  Crowther,  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social 
Studies,  discussed  The  Downey  Report  as  being  the  starting  point  for 
the  curriculum  development  process  that  would  see  as  its  culmination 
the  publication  of  the  new  social  studies  curriculum  guide,  1 978 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition.  He  stated: 

"This  whole  process  .  .  .  started  with  the  Downey  Report  in  1975" 
(Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981). 

The  Downey  Report  initiated  the  development  of  the  1978  social 
studies  curriculum  in  Alberta  and  it  provided  the  mandate  to  change 
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the  existing  1971  program.  In  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter, 
the  influence  that  The  Downey  Report  brought  to  bear  on  specific 
curriculum  decisions  regarding  the  social  studies  will  be  discussed. 

Structual  and  Personnel  Changes  in 

the  Department  of  Education 

In  1975,  the  same  year  that  The  Downey  Report  was  released, 
major  changes  were  made  to  the  curriculum  development  structures  that 
existed  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Prior  to  that  in  the  period 
1972-1975,  Curriculum  Policy  Committees  were  established.  These 
Policy  Committees  operated  in  each  subject  area  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  programs  and  occasionally  in  the  interdisciplinary  areas. 

From  time  to  time,  ad  hoc  committees  were  established  to  complete 
certain  tasks  on  a  short  term  basis  (Paradis  et  al . ,  no  date,  p.  57). 

The  responsibilities  of  these  committees  focused  on  curriculum  and 
instruction  and  decision-making;  they  coordinated  the  work  of  other 
committees,  reviewed  proposals  for  curriculum  change  and  initiated 
curriculum  proposals  for  the  Minister's  consideration  (Paradis  et  al . , 
no  date,  pp.  56-57). 

In  1975,  this  structure  was  modified  and  the  following  bodies 
were  established: 

1.  The  Curriculum  Policies  Board 

2.  The  Subject  Coordinating  Committees 

3.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committees. 

This  section  will  discuss  the  basic  functions  served  by  each 


of  these  bodies. 
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Curriculum  Policies  Board 

The  Minister  of  Education,  Julian  Koziak,  announced  in  December, 
1975,  that  a  Curriculum  Policies  Board  would  be  established  to  replace 
the  existing  Elementary  and  Secondary  Curriculum  Boards.  The  stated 
rationale  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
was  to  .  .  provide  more  public  participation  in  basic  curriculum 
policy"  (Report  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  1976-1978,  no  date, 
p.  1)  and  to  .  .  encourage  a  1-12  perspective  where  such  was  deemed 
desirable  for  purposes  of  clearer  articulation  from  grade  to  grade" 
(Curriculum  Development  for  Alberta  Education,  1977).  According  to  the 
document.  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  1976-1978,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  the  mandate  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  was  to  formulate  and  recommend  policies  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Grades  1-12  in  the  following  areas. 

a.  integration  of  content  and  skills  within  and  among  courses 

b.  provision  of  a  range  of  instructional  methods  to  allow  for 
individual  differences  in  development 

c.  importance  of  each  subject  area  in  relation  to  the  total 
program 

d.  balance  between  mandatory  and  elective  content 

e.  adequacy  and  cost  of  instructional  materials 

f.  adaptation  and  use  of  new  systems  and  technologies  such  as 
metric  measurement,  calculators  and  computers 

g.  treatment  of  controversial  issues  such  as  evolution  and 
special  creation 

h.  provision  for  evaluation  of  both  student  achievement  and 
program  adequacy. 

i.  communicability  of  program  content  to  students,  teachers  and 
parents.  (Alberta  Education,  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  1976-1978,  no  date,  p.  4) 
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The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  was  a  sixteen  member  board  of 
which  half  were  professional  educators.  The  professional  educators 
were  the  following: 

a.  a  representati ve  from  the  Department  of  Education  nominated 
by  the  Minister  of  Education 

b.  a  representati ve  from  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  (ATA) 
nominated  by  the  ATA 

c.  a  representati ve  from  the  Conference  of  Alberta  School 
Superintendents  nominated  by  the  conference 

d.  a  representati ve  from  the  post-secondary  institutions 
selected  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  a  list  of 
nominations  received 

e.  three  practicing  teachers  selected  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  from  a  list  of  nominations  received.  (CPB 
Minutes,  September  28,  29,  1976) 

The  other  half  of  the  membership  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  were  as  follows: 

a.  a  representati  ve  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees' 

Association  (ASTA)  nominated  by  the  ASTA 

b.  a  representative  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education 

c.  six  citizens  at  large  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
from  a  list  of  nominations  received.  (CPB  Minutes, 

September  28,  29,  1976) 

The  Director  of  Curriculum  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  (CPB  Minutes,  September  28,  29,  1976).  The  final 
authority  to  change  the  mandate  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
and  to  approve  the  appointments  of  individuals  to  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  rested  with  the  Minister  of  Education  (CPB  Minutes, 
January  20,  21  ,  1 977 ) . 

The  membership  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  during  the 
period  of  this  study,  was  as  follows: 
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Public  Representatives 

Mr.  R.  W.  Chapman,  Edmonton  -  Businessman 
Mrs.  D.  Christie,  Trochu  -  Homemaker 
Mr.  J.  Curran ,  Calgary  -  Lawyer 
Mrs.  L.  Milner,  Calgary  -  Homemaker 
Mr.  G.  Schuler,  Edmonton  -  Agricul tural ist 
Rev.  R.  J.  Smith,  Edmonton  -  Clergyman 
Electoral  Representatives 

Mrs.  F.  Craigie,  Red  Deer  -  Trustee 

Mr.  R.  Tesolin,  Lac  La  Biche  -  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Educational  Representatives 

Dr.  G.  Berry,  Edmonton  -  University  Professor 

Mrs.  D.  Brilz,  Medicine  Hat  -  Junior  High  Teacher 

Dr.  J.  Hrabi ,  Edmonton  -  Associate  Deputy  Minister 

Mrs.  S.  Van  Eaton ,  Didsbury  -  Elementary  School  Teacher 

Mr.  K.  Wagner,  Grande  Prairie-  Deputy  Superintendent 

Mr.  H.  Weissenborn,  Sherwood  Park  -  High  School  Teacher 

Mr.  J.  Woloschuk,  Calgary  -  School  Administrator:  replaced  by: 

Mr.  H.  C.  Jonson,  Ponoka  -  School  Admini strator :  August,  1977 

Dr.  E.  A.  Torgunrud,  who  as  Director  of  Curriculum,  was 

appointed  to  serve  as  Chairman  with  voting  rights. 
(Alberta  Education,  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 


1976-1978,  no  date,  pp.  1-2) 
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Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Acting  underneath  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  were  the 
subject  area  coordinating  committees.  These  subject  area  committees 
worked  on  and  developed  curricula  and  then  presented  their  work  to  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  for  approval  (Paradis  et  al . ,  no  date,  p.  57). 

The  coordinating  committee  that  is  the  object  of  this  study  is 
the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee  (SSCCC).  The 
role  of  the  SSCCC  was  to  ".  .  .  recommend  to  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board,  policies  relating  to  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  curriculum  in 
Grades  I -X 1 1  as  well  as  the  social  science  modules  in  the  senior  high 
school"  (Alberta  Education,  Function  of  SSCCC,  1976). 

The  membership  of  the  SSCCC  was  chosen  in  the  following  manner. 
At  least  half  of  the  membership  of  the  SSCCC  had  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  (ATA).  The  ATA  would  submit  a  list 
of  names  to  the  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies 
who  would  then  choose  members  for  the  SSCCC  from  this  list.  The  rest 
of  the  slots  that  were  to  be  filled  in  the  SSCCC  would  be  automatic, 
e.g.,  representati ves  from  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  central  offices 
of  the  larger  schools  systems.  (In  these  positions,  a  loosely 
structured  rotation  occurred. )  The  choice  of  which  individuals  would 
comprise  the  membership  of  the  SSCCC  was  the  Associate  Director's, 
operating  within  the  conventional  mode  of  selection,  i.e.,  half  of 
the  membership  would  be  chosen  from  ATA  nominations,  etc.  The 
Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  was  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
SSCCC  (Ledgerwood,  Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981). 
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In  January,  1976,  the  newly  formed  SSCCC  began  its  work  of 
revising  the  1971  social  studies  curriculum.  The  original  membership 
of  the  SSCCC  was : 


a. 

Frank  Crowther  - 

Chairman  of  the  SSCCC  from  January, 
to  January,  1978 

b. 

Joan  Mueller 

c. 

Lola  Major 

d. 

Don  Massey 

e . 

Marilyn  Shortt 

f. 

Bill  Dever 

g- 

Yvette  Mahe 

h. 

Lome  Mullen 

i . 

Jack  Langford 

j. 

Bryan  Connors 

k. 

Doug  Ledgerwood 

-  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  - 

ex-officio  member  of  the  SSCCC 


(Minutes  of  the  SSCCC,  January  30,  1976). 

Changes  to  the  Membership  of  the  SSCCC 

a.  Yvette  Mahe  -  resigns  from  the  SSCCC,  January,  1976 

b.  Don  Massey  -  resigns  from  the  SSCCC,  Summer,  1976 

c.  Max  Van  Manen  -  appointed  September,  1976  to  replace 

Don  Massey  as  the  representati ve  from  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta 

d.  Lola  Major  -  resigns  June,  1977 

e.  Debbie  Morgan  -  appointed  to  the  SSCCC,  Fall,  1977 

f.  Marilyn  Shortt  -  resigns  from  the  SSCCC,  June,  1977 

g.  Tony  Burley  -  appointed  to  the  SSCCC,  Fall,  1977 
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h.  Doug  Ledgerwood  -  resigns  as  Associate  Director  of 

Curriculum  (Social  Studies),  January  30, 
1978 

i.  Frank  Crowther  -  appointed  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 

(Social  Studies),  January  30,  1978 

j.  Bob  Carter  -  appointed  Chairman  of  the  SSCCC,  February, 

1978. 

Ad  Hoc  Committees 

The  ad  hoc  committees  functioned  under  the  direction  of  the 
Coordinating  Committees  and  had  responsibility  for  a  specific  area 
or  topic  (CPB  Minutes,  September  28,  29,  1976). 

Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 

One  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the  Associate  Director  of 
Curriculum  was  to  oversee  and  direct  the  curriculum  development  work 
in  his/her  subject  area.  In  September,  1975,  Ledgerwood  was  appointed 
Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies.  He  replaced 
Dr.  H.  G.  Sherk  who  took  a  position  with  the  Evaluation  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  Ledgerwood  served  in  this  position  as 
Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  until  January  30,  1978,  and  was 
directly  involved  in  the  curriculum  development  process  that  occurred 
during  this  period.  With  Ledgerwood's  departure  from  the  Department 
of  Education  in  February,  1978,  Crowther  assumed  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  of  Curriculum. 

See  Appendix  K  for  a  chart  showing  the  structural  relationship 
among  the  various  sections  of  the  curriculum  development  structure  of 
the  Alberta  Department  of  Education. 
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Summary 

This  section  of  Chapter  4  examined  some  of  the  major  antece¬ 
dents  to  the  changes  that  occurred  in  social  studies  curriculum  in 
Alberta.  Three  major  events  were  examined:  These  were  the  1967 
Conference,  the  release  of  The  Downey  Report,  and  the  changes  in 
personnel  and  in  the  curriculum  development  structures  of  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Education.  The  findings  are  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

The  1967  Conference 

The  conference  was  organized  by  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  and  was  attended  by  twenty  participants  including 
Massialas,  educational  admi nistrators ,  department  heads,  social  studies 
coordinators,  and  representati ves  from  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
University  of  Alberta,  and  the  University  of  Calgary.  The  participants 
generally  held  common  views  regarding  the  direction  that  Alberta  social 
studies  should  take. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  key  changes  were  made  to  the 
Alberta  social  studies  curriculum  which  included  a  reliance  on  all  the 
social  sciences,  an  inquiry  oriented  approach,  an  emphasis  on  valuing, 
the  use  of  teacher  prepared  materials,  and  the  involvement  of  students 
and  parents  in  the  program.  The  result  was  the  1971  social  studies 
curriculum,  Responding  to  Change. 

The  conference  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  curriculum 
change  and  innovation.  This  atmosphere  was  linked  to  the  societal 
context  in  which  it  occurred  which  tended  to  be  a  more  open  and 
experimental  time. 
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The  Downey  Report 

In  1974,  L.  W.  Downey  and  his  associates  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  to  undertake  a  formal  evaluation 
of  the  1971  social  studies  curriculum.  The  result  of  this  evaluation 
was  the  release  of  The  Downey  Report  in  August,  1975. 

The  Downey  Report  supported  the  major  orientations  of  the  1971 
program  but  criticized  its  lack  of  implementation.  It  cited  four 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  implementation  of  the  1971  curriculum.  These 
reasons  were  lack  of  time  for  program  development,  lack  of  resources, 
lack  of  consultative  services,  and  lack  of  teacher  competence  in 
program  development.  The  report  went  on  to  make  a  number  of  recommen¬ 
dations  in  order  that  the  "exciting  potential"  of  the  1971  program 
coul d  be  real i zed. 

The  Downey  Report  provided  the  mandate  to  proceed  with  changes 
to  the  1971  curriculum.  The  release  of  the  report  served  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  social  studies  curriculum  changes  and  revisions. 

Structural  and  Personnel  Changes 

in  the  Department  of  Education 

In  1975,  major  changes  were  made  to  the  curriculum  development 
structures  that  existed  in  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education.  Three 
curriculum  bodies  were  established.  These  were  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board,  the  Subject  Coordinating  Committees,  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committees. 

In  1975,  Dr.  C.  D.  Ledgerwood  was  appointed  Associate  Director 
of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies  replacing  Dr.  H.  G.  Sherk.  Ledgerwood 
would  hold  this  position  until  February,  1978  when  Mr.  Frank  Crowther 
replaced  him. 
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In  January,  1976,  the  newly  formed  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee  began  the  work  of  revising  the  1971  social 
studies  program.  Frank  Crowther  was  chairman  of  the  SSCCC. 

This  section  of  Chapter  4  examined  three  major  events  that 
occurred  as  antecedents  to  the  changes  and  revisions  of  the  1971 
social  studies  program,  and  which  had  an  influence  on  the  subsequent 
revisions  and  changes  that  resulted.  The  next  section  of  Chapter  4 
examines  the  forces  that  sought  to  influence  the  revisions  to  the 
Alberta  social  studies  program,  and  the  actual  impact  those  forces 
had  on  the  curriculum  development  process.  As  well,  this  section  of 
Chapter  4  examines  the  curriculum  development  process  and  the  outcomes 
of  that  process. 


Increased  Canadian  Studies  in 
Alberta  Social  Studies 

One  of  the  major  revisions  to  the  1971  social  studies  program 
was  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  Canadian  studies.  This  section  of 
Chapter  4  examines  the  influences  of  various  forces  on  this  issue. 

The  Societal  Context 

In  1967,  Canada  celebrated  its  Centennial  Year.  It  was  a  year 

of  heightened  awareness  of  Canada  and  its  culture  for  the  people  of 

Canada.  In  the  aftermath  of  these  Centennial  celebrations,  Canada 

witnessed  a  new  rise  in  Canadian  nationalism.  D.  W.  Carr  (1971),  in 

writing  of  this  growth  in  Canadian  nationalism,  states: 

...  in  the  preparations  and  celebrations  of  Canada's  1967 
Centennial,  and  in  the  Man  and  His  World  exposition  in 
Montreal,  Canadians  again  showed  their  awareness,  not  only 
of  the  great  and  distinctive  cultural  heritage  they  had  now 
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acquired  but  of  their  deep  and  abiding  esteem  for  those  ideals 
and  values  that  could  now  be  designated  as  uniquely  Canadian. 

.  .  .  The  despair  of  the  early  1 960 1 s  rapidly  changed  to  an 
angry  dissatisfaction  with  governments  and  individuals  who 
failed,  by  not  protecting  them  [from  the  American  influence], 
to  cherish  these  basic  elements  of  Canada's  nationhood.  With 
this  angry  dissaffection,  there  became  apparent  also  a  new 
determination  to  resist  foreign  intrusion  and  to  recover  some 
of  the  ground  that  had  already  been  lost.  .  .  .  The  growth  of 
this  new  national  spirit  has  been  swift,  especially  since 
1967.  (pp.  86-87) 

The  rising  tide  of  Canadian  nationalism  was  reflected  across 
Canada.  Bryan  Connors,  former  member  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee,  stated:  "After  1967,  the  concept  of  Canadian 
identity  did  become  the  vogue"  (Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981). 
Public  opinion  polls  provided  evidence  of  increased  concerns  about 
foreign  domination  of  Canada.  Walter  Gordon,  a  leading  Canadian 
nationalist,  was  besieged  by  calls  from  all  parts  of  Canada  in  1969 
and  1970  to  speak  on  the  national  question.  In  Alberta,  he  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  teach-in  at  the  University  of  Alberta  which  attracted  a 
large  and  passionate  audience  in  favour  of  Canadian  autonomy  and 
against  foreign  influence.  The  growth  of  Canadian  nationalism  was 
reflected  in  the  political  sphere  as  well.  In  1969,  the  New  Democrati 
Party  moved  toward  a  more  nationalist  position  under  pressure  from  the 
Waffle  Group  in  its  ranks.  The  Liberal  government  also  responded  to 
increased  public  interest  in  this  subject  by  undertaking  a  study  of 
foreign  ownership  and  control  under  the  direction  of  the  Liberal 
Minister,  Herb  Gray.  The  report  of  the  study  (The  Gray  Report)  gave 
unanimous  endorsement  to  a  range  of  nationalist  measures  including 
legislation  aimed  at  restoring  predominant  Canadian  control  in  the 
economy.  In  1970,  a  number  of  prominent  Canadians  like  Peter  C. 
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Newman,  Walter  Gordon,  Jack  McClelland,  Mel  Hurtig  and  others  created 

the  Committee  for  an  Independent  Canada  in  order  to  focus  attention 

on  the  national  question  and  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  Liberal 

Cabinet  to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Gray  Report.  The  Committee 

for  an  Independent  Canada  grew  rapidly  and  had  wide  support  (Smith, 

1973,  pp.  350-356).  By  1973,  the  issue  of  Canadian  nationalism  had 

become  a  national  movement.  Smith  (1973)  writes  that,  by  1973,  one 

.  .  .  could  see  the  beginnings  of  a  popular  national  movement— 
a  political  movement— whi ch  revealed  itself  in  all  the  federal 
parties,  in  the  universities  and  the  periodical  press,  in  royal 
commissions,  and  government  enquiries,  in  the  Committee  for  an 
Independent  Canada,  in  the  trade  unions,  in  the  policies  of 
provincial  governments  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia,  and  very  tentatively  in  a  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa,  (pp.  359-360) 

This  rise  in  the  national  feelings  of  Canadians  was  also 

reflected  in  the  field  of  Canadian  education.  Dr.  Ralph  Sabey, 

consultant  with  the  Department  of  Education,  put  it  this  way: 

It  was  a  period  of  Canadian  nationalism  and  education  was 
caught  into  it.  People,  in  looking  at  school  resources, 
were  saying  that  Canadian  kids  will  all  grow  up  to  be  little 
Americans.  (Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982) 


What  Culture?  What  Heritage? : 

The  Report  of  the  National 

History  Project 

In  September,  1965,  the  Governing  Body  of  Trinity  College 
School  initiated  a  study  called  the  National  History  Project.  Its 
main  emphasis  was  on: 

.  .  .  civic  education  — that  is,  the  influence  of  formal 
instruction  in  developing  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of 
young  Canadians  toward  their  country,  and  the  knowledge 
on  which  these  attitudes  are  based.  (The  Canadian  Studies 
Foundation,  1969,  p.  13) 
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The  National  History  Project  was  a  two-year  investigation  into 
the  teaching  of  Canadian  history,  social  studies  and  civics  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  all  ten  provinces.  At  that  time, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  study  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  this  area  of  Canadian  education.  The  Report  of  the  National 
History  Project  was  published  in  September,  1968  in  cooperation  with 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (Canadian  Studies 
Foundation,  p.  13). 

The  Report  of  the  National  History  Project  was  titled  What 
Culture?  What  Heritage?  and  was  written  by  A.  B.  Hodgetts.  Hodgetts1 
report  "...  demonstrated  a  woeful  ignorance  about  Canada  on  the  part 
of  both  teachers  and  students"  (Gordon,  1977,  p.  329).  Hodgetts 
described  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  the  teaching  of  Canadian 
Studies : 

Item:  65  per  cent  of  school  libraries  had  no  books  on  English- 
French  relations. 

Item:  Of  the  English-speaking  students  who  wrote  Hodgetts' 
"open-ended  essay,"  47  per  cent  thought  they  knew  more 
American  than  Canadian  history,  and  71  per  cent  found 
it  more  enjoyable. 

Item:  In  18  per  cent  of  the  classes  visited  by  Hodgetts  and 
his  staff,  the  students  were  described  as  "actively 
bored,"  another  17  per  cent  as  "passively  bored,"  and 
41  per  cent  "mechanical."  (Hodgetts  as  quoted  in 
Sabey,  1975,  p.  5) 

In  summary,  Hodgetts  wrote: 

The  majority  of  English-speaking  high  school  graduates  leave 
the  Canadian  studies  classroom  without  the  intellectual  skills, 
the  knowledge  and  the  attitudes  they  should  have  to  plan  an 
effective  role  as  citizens  in  present-day  Canada.  What  they 
do  remember  has  neither  practical  nor  aesthetic  value;  it  has 
not  enriched  their  minds  .  .  .  Canadian  studies  do  not  give  to 
most  of  our  young  people  a  constructive  sense  of  belonging  to 
a  unique,  identifiable  civic  culture.  (Hodgetts  as  quoted  in 
Sabey,  1975,  p.  5) 
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The  conclusion  of  Hodgetts1  report  included  a  recommendation 

.  .  .  that  a  Canadian  studies  consortium  be  established  to 
implement  a  national  curriculum  plan  designed  to  make  "radical 
changes"  in  the  teaching  of  Canadian  studies  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Included  in  his  recommendation  is  the 
idea  of  regional  centres  as  the  means  through  which  the  curriculum 
development  plan  would  be  implemented.  (Hodgetts  as  quoted  in 
Sabey,  1975,  p.  5) 


The  Canadian  Studies  Feasibility  Project 

In  June,  1968,  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
organized  a  Canadian  Studies  Feasibility  and  Planning  Project  whose 
purpose  was: 

...  to  explore  and  evaluate  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Canadian  studies  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Canada 
and  to  select  one  or  more  projects  for  future  development  by 
the  Institute.  (Canadian  Studies  Foundation,  p.  14) 

The  project  examined  two  areas:  the  public  response  to  this  issue 

and  the  response  of  the  educational  community. 

In  September,  1968,  a  large  volume  of  copies  of  What  Culture? 

What  Heritage?  were  sold  or  distributed  to  the  news  media  and  to  people 

from  all  levels  of  the  educational  structures  that  existed  in  the  ten 

provinces.  The  public  response  was  overwhelming. 

Large  numbers  of  individual  letters  and  book  reviews,  comments 
on  radio,  television  and  in  the  press,  articles  in  magazines 
of  opinion  and  in  educational  journals  and  speeches  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  revealed  that  the  educational 
community  and  the  wider  Canadian  society  generally  accepted  the 
findings  documented  in  What  Culture?  What  Heritage?  as  valid. 
(Canadian  Studies  Foundation,  p.  14) 

As  well,  the  project  provided  an  opportunity  to  compile  a  resource 

list  of  interested  Canadians  who  might  participate  in  future  efforts 

to  develop  and  improve  Canadian  studies,  and  to  consult  with 

provincial  Departments  of  Education  and  school  boards  (Canadian  Studies 

Foundation,  pp.  15-16). 
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The  Canadian  Studies  Conference 

In  February,  1969,  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 

Education  hosted  a  conference  attended  by  delegates  from  across 

Canada  representing  the  whole  range  of  Canadian  education  and  interested 

groups  outside  the  educational  community  (Canadian  Studies  Foundation, 

p.  16).  The  conference  plus  other  events  indicated  a  strong  concern 

and  willingness  to  develop  Canadian  studies  on  a  national  scale.  The 

big  event  of  the  conference  was  the  authorizing  of 

...  a  steering  committee  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  new,  independent  organization  designed  to 
coordinate  efforts  to  improve  Canada  Studies  in  all  provinces 
on  a  voluntary,  cooperative  basis.  (Canadian  Studies 
Foundation,  p.  1) 

As  a  result  of  this  authorization,  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation 
was  established. 

The  Canadian  Studies  Foundation 

The  Canadian  Studies  Foundation  was  founded  in  February,  1970. 
Walter  Gordon  became  the  Foundation's  Chairman  and  A.  B.  Hodgetts 
became  its  Director.  To  further  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation's  aim 
of  increasing  and  improving  the  teaching  of  Canadian  studies,  funding 
of  two  million  dollars  was  provided  by  individuals,  corporations ,  and 
private  foundations  over  a  five-year  period.  As  well,  the  Foundation 
received  another  million  dollars  in  funding  from  the  Canada  Council, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  schools  boards,  teachers'  federations,  univer¬ 
sities  and  so  on  (Gordon,  1977,  pp.  329-330). 

The  concern  about  the  need  for  increased  and  improved  Canadian 
studies  was  expressed  by  the  National  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education 
(a  Council  comprised  of  the  Ministers  of  Education  from  the  ten 
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provinces).  The  Council  had  been  engaged  in  activities  to  develop  and 

promote  Canadian  studies,  and  when  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation  was 

established,  the  Council  gave  it  their  support  and  approval  especially 

in  the  area  of  the  development  of  materials  about  Canada  (Allen,  1972, 

p.  1).  The  original  national  office  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  was 

next  door  to  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation  and  provided  opportunity 

for  an  on-going  exchange  of  ideas  and  consultation.  Even  though  the 

National  Council  of  Ministers  did  not  have  official  clout  because  the 

B.N.A.  Act  granted  jurisdiction  over  education  to  the  individual 

provinces,  the  link  that  was  established  between  the  two  organizations 

helped  promote  Canadian  studies  in  all  provinces  across  Canada  (Sabey, 

Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982).  The  effectiveness  of  the  CSF 

was  noted  by  Sabey.  He  stated: 

The  Canadian  Studies  Foundation  was  effective.  There  was  a 
lack  of  Canadian  studies  across  Canada,  but  this  improved 
in  different  degrees  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Studies  Foundation.  (Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982) 

Project  Canada  West 

The  structure  of  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation  was  composed 
of  a  central  organization  and  a  number  of  ad  hoc  regional  project 
centres  (Burke,  1973,  p.  3).  In  April,  1970,  a  Western  regional 
project  centre  was  established  called  Project  Canada  West.  Project 
Canada  West  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation 
and  received  a  major  portion  of  its  budget  from  the  Foundation.  The 
aims  and  objectives  of  Project  Canada  West  and  the  Canadian  Studies 
Foundation  were  similar  although  the  methods  used  in  realizing  these 
objectives  were  determined  independently  by  each  organization  (Sabey, 
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1975,  pp.  29-30).  A  Board  of  Trustees  representing  two  colleges  of 
education  in  Western  Canadian  universities,  teachers'  organizations, 
Departments  of  Education,  and  a  research  council,  was  established  and 
Dr.  R.  Sabey  was  appointed  Executive  Director  of  Project  Canada  West 
(Burke,  1973,  p.  5). 

The  work  of  Project  Canada  West  received  wide  support. 
Educators  from  all  the  western  provinces,  working  together  on  curricul 
development  projects  for  Project  Canada  West,  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  curriculum  projects  and  the  support  they  were  receiving  from  their 
local  school  districts.  Personnel  from  the  universities  of  Western 
Canada  provided  assistance  to  the  curriculum  development  teams. 
Community  support  from  non-educators  was  also  widespread  either  in 
terms  of  providing  expertise  and/or  moral  support  to  the  projects, 
e.g.,  parents,  businessmen,  professionals,  etc.  Another  source  of 
support  were  the  provincial  Departments  of  Education.  Project  Canada 
West  was  in  constant  contact  with  the  curriculum  personnel  in  these 
departments  and  an  excellent  rapport  was  established.  Sabey  stated: 

".  .  .  we  in  Project  Canada  West  felt  that  we  did  have  the  moral 
support  from  the  four  provincial  departments  of  education"  (Sabey, 
1975,  p.  35).  As  well,  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation  continued  to 
provide  interest,  encouragement,  and  financial  support  for  the 
activities  of  Project  Canada  West  (Sabey,  1975,  pp.  33-36). 

The  Hurtig  Survey 

In  January  and  February  of  1975,  Mel  Hurti g  undertook  a  survey 
of  3,500  students  in  their  last  year  of  high  school  to  determine  their 
knowledge  of  Canadian  history,  geography  and  current  affairs.  The 
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survey  was  conducted  in  all  ten  provinces  and  the  two  territories  and 
was  distributed  in  .  .  villages,  towns,  all  major  cities,  affluent 
and  poor  areas,  farm  communities  and  urban  suburbs"  (Hurtig,  Edmonton 
Journal ,  March  22,  1975,  p.  5).  The  results  of  the  survey  revealed 
that  students  had  difficulty  in  correctly  answering  the  question  that 
was  posed  to  them.  A  few  results  from  that  survey  follow: 

a.  68%  of  the  students  were  unable  to  name  the  Governor  General 

b.  63%  were  unable  to  name  any  three  of  Canada's  Prime 
Ministers  who  had  held  office  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 

c.  61%  were  unable  to  name  the  B.N.A.  Act  as  Canada's 
consti tution 

d.  89%  could  not  identify  Gabriel  Dumont;  69%  Rene  Levesque; 
96%  Emily  Murphy;  92%  Norman  Bethune 

e.  over  60%  were  unable  to  list  Canada's  ten  provinces  in 
geographical  order,  east  to  west  (Hurtig,  Ibid.). 

Hurtig  laid  responsibility  for  "this  mess"  on  Departments  of 
Education,  curriculum  committees  and  those  who  teach  teachers,  and 
gave  this  warning: 

I  am  suggesting  that  in  a  nation  overwhelmed  by  American 
influence  and  increasingly  owned  by  Americans,  we  have  a 
very  special  obligation  to  our  own  children  in  our  own 
schools.  ...  If  in  the  face  of  Kojak,  Mannix,  Archie 
Bunker,  Police  Story,  the  FBI,  the  Streets  of  San  Francisco, 

Love  American  Style,  Sesame  Street,  Emergency,  Adam  12, 

Hogan's  Heroes,  etc.— we  fail  to  teach  our  students  Canadian 
history  and  contemporary  Canadian  affairs,  fail  to  teach  them 
the  many  ways  in  which  Canada  is  different  from  our  giant 
cul ture-and-val ues  exporting  neighbour  to  the  south,  how  can 
we  possibly  expect  our  nation  to  survive?  (Hurtig,  Edmonton 
Journal ,  March  22,  1975,  p.  5) 

This  was  the  message  that  Hurtig  carried  across  Canada— to  high  school 
students,  to  conventions  and  gatherings  of  teachers,  superintendents. 
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trustees  and  other  educational  officials,  and  to  the  lay  public. 

The  Alberta  Scene 

Alberta,  like  most  areas  of  Canada,  was  inundated  with  calls 
to  improve  and  increase  Canadian  studies  in  its  educational  system. 

The  support  for  increased  Canadian  studies  was  growing  and,  as  it 
gathered  momentum,  it  began  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  curriculum 
development,  especially  in  social  studies.  In  this  part  of  the 
chapter,  the  influence  that  affected  the  direction  of  curricular 
change  will  be  examined. 

The  Influence  of  the  Canadian  Studies 

Foundation  and  Project  Canada  West 

The  publication  of  A.  B.  Hodgetts'  What  Culture?  What 
Heritage?  made  its  impact  felt  in  Alberta.  Its  findings  helped 
promote  concern  in  Alberta  about  the  lack  of  Canadian  studies  in  the 
educational  system  and  helped  to  set  in  motion  a  campaign  to  correct 
these  perceived  deficiencies  (Connors,  Personal  Interview,  October  9, 
1981;  Torgunrud,  Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982;  Badger,  Personal 
Interview,  October  21,  1981). 

The  work  of  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation  perhaps  had  its 
major  impact  at  the  governmental  level.  The  Alberta  government  was 
party  to  the  funding  of  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation  through  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  Canada  and  was  provided  with 
materials  developed  by  the  Foundation  (Memo  from  Sherk,  Associate 
Director  of  Curriculum  to  all  members  of  Directors  Council  and 
Coordinators  of  the  regional  offices,  1975). 

Project  Canada  West  launched  a  campaign  to  make  its  impact 
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felt  at  the  political  level.  Sabey  stated  that: 

Project  Canada  West  innundated  legislative  assemblies  with 
Canadian  studies.  They  wanted  to  make  Canadian  studies 
highly  visible.  .  .  .  Project  Canada  West  was  successful  in 
that  the  support  for  Canadian  studies  became  a  groundswell 
and  once  it  was  popularized,  it  became  a  "motherhood"  thing. 
(Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982) 

Inf 1 uence  of  Hurti g 

Mel  Hurti g  had  a  powerful  influence  in  creating  an  awareness 
and  support  among  educators,  politicians  and  the  lay  public  for 
increased  Canadian  studies.  At  a  time  when  Canadian  nationalism  was 
on  the  rise,  his  call  gained  him  a  sympathetic  ear  and  struck  a 
responsive  chord  among  many  sectors  of  the  Canadian  population  (Sabey, 
Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982;  Crowther,  Personal  Interview, 
October  6,  1981;  Stiles,  Personal  Interview,  November  25,  1981; 
Torgunrud,  Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982).  Hurtig  was  much 
in  demand  as  a  speaker  at  conferences,  conventions  and  other  gatherings 
and  his  skills  as  a  speaker  were  put  to  effective  use.  Sabey  stated: 
"We  used  Mel  a  lot  at  conferences  through  the  Canadian  Studies  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  was  good  for  getting  people  stirred  up  about  the  issues" 
(Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982). 

The  Hurtig  Survey  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  Alberta 
educational  scene  (Horvath,  Personal  Interview,  November  24,  1981; 
Badger,  Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981;  Booi ,  Personal  Interview, 
February  15,  1982;  Burley,  Personal  Interview,  December  3,  1981; 
Mueller,  Personal  Interview,  November  25,  1981;  Chamberlin,  Personal 
Interview,  December  4,  1981).  Horvath  stated: 
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There's  been  a  growing  concern  about  nationalism  in  Canada. 

.  .  .  Hurtig's  survey  helped  to  focus  a  lot  of  those 
feelings.  .  .  .  I'm  not  sure  who  raised  the  main  concern, 
but  Hurtig  certainly  focused  it  for  people.  (Personal 
Interview,  November  24,  1981) 

The  Hurtig  Survey  had  an  impact  on  a  number  of  levels.  The 

media  picked  up  on  the  survey  immediately  with  the  Edmonton  Journal 

publishing  Hurtig's  results  (Edmonton  Journal ,  March  5,  1975).  Not 

only  did  it  publish  the  survey  results  but  it  called  for  strong  action 

to  remedy  the  situation  described  by  Hurtig.  In  an  editorial  of 

March  26,  1975,  the  Journal  stated: 

Be  assured,  he  [Hurtig]  has  an  army  of  concerned  parents  behind 
him  when  he  asks,  "What's  with  Canadian  education  today?"  .  .  . 

The  responsibility  for  the  vacuum  of  Canadian  knowledge  so 
apparent  in  the  schools  today  lies  on  these  doorsteps— 
provincial  politicians  and  university  education  facilities. 

.  .  .  Teach  Canada.  (Edmonton  Journal  ,  March  26,  1975,  p.  4) 

The  impact  of  the  Hurtig  survey's  publication  was  not  long 

in  being  felt  at  the  political  level.  Members  of  the  Edmonton  Public 

School  Board  took  immediate  action.  Trustee  Mel  Binder  was  a  leading 

proponent  of  increased  Canadian  studies,  stating  that  he: 

.  .  .  found  it  deplorable  that  Edmonton  publisher  Mel  Hurtig's 
recent  survey  of  school  children's  knowledge  of  Canadian 
history  showed  most  pupils  don't  even  know  that  Parliament 
is  housed  in  Ottawa"  (Edmonton  Journal ,  March  10,  1976,  p.  25) 

At  the  board  meeting  of  March,  1975,  the  Edmonton  public  school 

trustees  unanimously  passed  a  motion  by  Binder  which  called  for 

increased  instruction  in  Canadian  history.  At  that  same  meeting, 

Trustee  Ernie  Lund  called  for  basic  instruction  in  Canadian  geography 

(Edmonton  Journal ,  March  26,  1975).  Thus  the  impact  of  the  Hurtig 


survey  via  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  placed  pressure  on  the 
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provincial  government  which  was  responsible  for  curriculum  content. 
Chamberlin  saw  the  linkage  this  way:  "Hurtig's  study  was  published  in 
the  Journal  which  put  pressure  on  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board 
which  in  turn  put  pressure  on  the  province"  (Chamberlin,  Personal 
Interview,  December  4,  1981). 

The  provincial  government  also  reacted  to  the  Hurtig  survey. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  Julian  Koziak,  asked  his  Department  to 
prepare  an  analysis  of  the  accuracies  of  the  Hurtig  survey  as  well 
as  an  analysis  of  the  degree  to  which  Canadian  studies  were  included 
in  the  Grades  1-12  curriculum  and  of  future  plans  for  increasing 
Canadian  content  (Memo,  Koziak  to  Hawkesworth,  1975).  Sherk,  Associate 
Director  of  Curriculum,  also  commented  that  the  Hurtig  survey  appeared 
to  be  having  a  positive  effect  in  increasing  concern  and  awareness 
about  Canadian  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  (Memo,  Sherk 
to  Torgunrud,  April  3,  1975). 

Influence  of  the  Downey  Report 

The  Downey  Report  noted  the  large  support  that  existed  for 
increased  Canadian  content  in  the  social  studies.  "Fully  82%  of  the 
teachers  polled,  79%  of  the  parents,  and  65%  of  the  students  believe 
that  the  Canadian  content  of  the  social  studies  should  be  increased" 
(Downey,  1975,  p.  11).  It  also  noted  the  appearance  of  a  new  demand 
"for  a  kind  of  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  Canada's  history  and 
geography"  (Downey,  1975,  p.  26).  The  report  was  very  clear  on  the 
desirability  of  this  approach  stating  that  this  view  was  "...  com¬ 
pletely  incompatible  with  the  expressed  goals  of  education  and  with 
the  fundamental  orientations  of  the  Social  Studies  program"  (Downey, 
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1975,  p.  26).  It  recommended  that  teachers  and  program  developers 

.  exercise  .  .  .  caution  as  they  move  toward  increased  Canadiana 
in  the  curriculum"  (Downey,  1975,  p.  27)  and  that  "...  the  desire 
for  more  Canadian  content  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  excuse  for 
subverting  some  of  the  other  goals  of  the  program"  (Downey,  1975, 
p.  27).  As  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  The  Downey  Report 
had  a  significant  impact  on  subsequent  social  studies  curriculum 
development,  especially  in  providing  the  mandate  to  proceed  with 
changes;  however  in  subsequent  changes  to  the  curriculum,  these 
recommendations  were  not  entirely  heeded. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Ralph  Sabey 

Dr.  Ralph  Sabey,  who  had  held  the  position  of  Executive 
Director  of  Curriculum  with  Project  Canada  West  for  five  years,  was 
appointed  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  in  July,  1975,  to 
fill  the  position  of  Consultant  in  Canadian  Studies.  In  his  role  as 
a  Canadian  studies  consultant,  Sabey  was  to:  develop  and  assess 
Canadian  materials  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  curriculum, 
provide  assistance  to  the  Curriculum  Branch  in  the  development  of 
Canadian  studies  and  to  consult  with  teachers,  the  public,  and  other 
subject  area  consultants  about  Canadian  studies.  The  rationale  for 
Dr.  Sabey 's  appointment  and  his  subsequent  work  was  provided  as 
meeting  some  of  the  recommendations  of  The  Downey  Report  (Sabey,  1976). 

Canadian  Content  Resource  Units 

The  demand  for  Canadian  studies  encouraged  the  Curriculum 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  undertake  the  establishment 
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of  curriculum  development  teams  to  develop  units  in  Canadian  studies 
for  specific  grade  levels  (Sabey,  Personal  Interview;  January  7,  1982; 
Connors,  Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981).  The  curriculum 
development  teams  were  assembled  from  across  Alberta  having  an  even 
representation  of  urban/rural ,  male/female  (Sabey,  Personal  Interview, 
January  7,  1982).  The  curriculum  development  teams  and  the  topics 
which  they  would  be  developing  had  to  meet  two  basic  criteria: 

1.  units  had  to  be  developed  within  the  philosophy  of  the 
existing  Alberta  social  studies  program  (1971). 

2.  units  had  to  present  a  broad  view  of  Canadian  society. 
Thirteen  teams  were  established,  located  in  the  following  jurisdictions 


and  developing 

resource  units  on  the  following 

topics : 

Grade 

I 

County  of  Leduc 

Canadian  Families 

Grade 

II 

City  of  Medicine  Hat 

Canadian  Neighbours 

Grade 

III 

Fort  Vermilion  School  Division 

Canadian  Communities 

Grade 

IV 

Yellowhead  School  Division 

Provincial  Resources 

Grade 

V 

County  of  Minburn 

Immigration 

Grade 

VI 

Calgary  Catholic  Separate 

Building  of  C.P.R. 

Grade 

VII 

Edmonton  Catholic  Separate 

Great  Canadians 

Grade 

VIII 

County  of  Red  Deer 

Nationhood 

Grade 

IX 

Cal gary  Publ i c 

Impact  of  Communica¬ 
tion  on  Canada 

Grade 

X 

East  Smoky  School  Division 

Canadian  Identity 

Grade 

XI 

Pincher  Creek  School  Division 

Freedom  and  Control 
in  Canada 

Grade 

XII 

Edmonton  Public 

Political  and 

Economic  Process 

J.H.S, 

Rocky  Mountain  House  School 

Di vision 

Integrate  Language 
Arts,  Social  Studies— 
Canadians  and  their 
Contribution 

(Sabey,  1976) 


The  process  of  developing  the  units  began  in  November,  1975, 
when  the  Department  of  Education  allocated  three  thousand  dollars  to 
help  build  each  of  the  original  units.  (School  boards  paid  matching 
amounts  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  teacher  release  time.)  The 
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first  meeting  of  the  curriculum  development  teams  was  held  in  Edmonton 
on  January  12,  1976.  Mel  Hurtig  spoke  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
teams  and  according  to  Sabey,  "He  stirred  them  up"  (Sabey,  Personal 
Interview,  January  7,  1982).  At  that  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  the 
resource  units  that  would  be  developed  would  contain  a  teaching  guide, 
process  guide,  teacher  material  and  student  material,  and  would  be  of 
approximately  eight  weeks  in  duration.  The  Department  of  Education 
would  produce  and  distribute  the  units  to  schools  at  cost.  Cost  of 
the  units  was  estimated  to  be  approximately  one  hundred  dollars  (Sabey, 
Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982;  Sabey,  1976). 

After  that  meeting,  the  teams  went  back  to  their  areas  and 
began  the  process  of  developing  the  units  working  with  students, 
parents,  Alberta  Education  personnel,  and  local  resource  people.  The 
teams  met  in  Edmonton  again  on  March  5,  1976,  and  developed  a  tentative 
document  which  indicated  planned  skills,  concepts,  value  issues  and 
specific  Canadian  generalizations  which  will  be  included  in  the 
resource  units.  This  document  was  to  guide  the  development  of  the 
units  with  the  understanding  that  further  modification  would  likely 
occur  as  the  process  continued.  Tentative  dates  were  established  for 
the  pi  lotting  of  the  resource  units  and  for  the  full  scale  introduction 
of  the  units.  The  respective  dates  set  were  January,  1977,  and 
January,  1978  (Sabey,  1976). 

The  process  of  developing  these  units  was  considered  a  signifi¬ 
cant  departure  from  the  usual  methods  employed.  One  of  the  unique 
features  was  the  decentralization  of  the  curriculum  development  process. 
Sabey  talked  of  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  that  time: 
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"The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  indicated  that  they  wanted 

de-centralization  with  the  original  thirteen  kits"  (Sabey,  Personal 

Interview,  January  7,  1982).  Another  unique  feature  was  the  co-active 

approach  used  which  attempted  to  achieve  an  interaction  between  the 

teaching  and  development  components  of  the  curriculum  (Sabey,  1976). 

Connors,  who  was  involved  in  the  development  of  these  resource  units, 

talked  about  his  experience  with  this  process: 

At  the  school  in  which  I  taught,  myself  and  a  teacher  called 
John  White,  became  involved  with  ...  an  experiment  doing 
curriculum  development  locally,  involving  students  and 
involving  parents.  ...  At  that  time,  $40,000  was  being  put 
aside  for  12-13  teams  to  actually  develop  curriculum  to  see  if 
teachers  were  capable  of  it,  to  see  what  the  involvement  of  the 
community  would  be,  the  input  of  school  boards.  I  saw  it 
really  as  an  attempt  to  decentral i ze— an  effort  which  I 
supported  very  strongly  and  which  I  think  to  a  large  extent 
we  were  quite  successful  with  our  projects.  (Personal 
Interview,  October  9,  1981) 


Other  Developments 

In  late  1973  and  1974,  curriculum  committees  had  been 
assigned  the  task  of  identifying  learning  resources  that  were 
authored  and/or  published  by  Canadians.  In  1975,  the  titles  of 
these  resources  were  compiled  in  an  extensive  bibliography  titled 
"Canadian  Resources,  1975"  and  sent  to  all  schools  in  Alberta. 
During  the  period  May,  1975,  to  March,  1976,  a  large  "caravan" 
toured  the  province  displaying  many  of  the  titles  included  in  the 
bibliography,  "Canadian  Resources,  1975"  (Memo,  Ledgerwood  to 
Torgunrud,  October  29,  1976;  Memo,  Ledgerwood  to  Torgunrud, 
November  4,  1977). 
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More  Pressure 

In  1976,  there  was  increased  pressure  being  placed  on  the 
Curriculum  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  include  more 
Canadian  studies,  history  and  geography  as  part  of  the  Alberta  social 
studies  program.  A  memo  from  Ledgerwood  to  Torgunrud  on  October  29, 
1976  stated  that  pressure  was  coming  from  school  trustees,  the  news 
media,  the  teaching  force,  and  citizens  in  general  and  they  were 
making  their  impact  felt  on  curriculum  deliberations.  A  sampling  of 
reactions  follows. 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees  Association  (ASTA)  took  a  strong 
stand  for  increased  Canadian  content.  At  their  convention  November 
7-10,  1976,  they  passed  resolutions  to  the  following  effect: 

a.  Strong  emphasis  be  placed  on  our  cultural  heritage 
(Canadian)  and  the  more  positive  aspects  of  that  heritage. 

b.  It  is  our  request  then,  that  specific  Canadian  studies 
expectations  be  established  for  the  program  including 
identifiable  units  of  Canadian  history  and  geography. 

c.  The  positive  aspects  of  our  culture  must  also  be  recognized. 
("Resolutions  and  How  They  Fared,"  Alberta  School  Trustee, 

Vol .  46,  no.  4,  December,  1976,  pp.  17-22) 

In  a  letter  to  Ledgerwood  on  March  31  ,  1976,  the  provincial 

secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Alberta,  Mrs.  Georgeen  Barrass, 

asked  for  more  compulsory  Canadian  content  in  Alberta  social  studies. 

In  1976,  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  submitted  a  brief  to  the 

Department  of  Education  calling  for  more  Canadian  content;  and,  in  that 

same  year,  a  submission  was  made  to  the  Provincial  Cabinet  by  the 

Women  of  Uni  farm  asking  that  the  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum 

devote  more  attention  to  women  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  history 
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This  type  of  input  had  an  influence  (Johnson,  Personal  Inter¬ 
view,  December  16,  1981).  As  Stiles  stated:  "Input  by  anyone  is 
given  consideration.  Even  a  letter  can  have  an  influence"  (Personal 
Interview,  November  25,  1981).  The  fact  that  most  submissions  to  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  government  were  supportive  of  increased 
Canadian  studies  provided  added  weight  to  the  development  of  curriculum 
in  this  direction. 

Work  of  the  SSCCC 

Canadian  Studies  Resource  Units 

In  early  1976,  the  SSCCC  gave  its  support  and  endorsement 
to  the  work  that  was  being  done  on  the  Canadian  Content  Resource  Units 
and  saw  the  Canadian  studies  units  as  being  the  first  phase  in  the 
development  of  Canadian  content  in  the  social  studies  program  (Letter, 
Crowther,  Educational  Consultant  for  social  studies,  to  Sabey, 

March  29,  1976). 

The  link  between  the  SSCCC  and  the  curriculum  development 
teams  of  the  Canadian  Resource  Units  was  Ralph  Sabey.  Sabey  would 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  SSCCC  and  report  on  the  projects— thei r 
development  and  progress.  The  SSCCC  had  no  input  into  the  work  of 
the  curriculum  development  teams  (Sabey,  Personal  Interview,  January  7, 
1982).  The  SSCCC  however,  did  attempt  to  have  some  input  into  this 
process.  At  the  same  meeting  where  the  SSCCC  had  endorsed  the  work  of 
the  Canadian  studies  development  teams,  they  also  passed  motions 
calling  for  the  formation  of  a  reaction  panel  comprised  of  members  of 
the  development  teams  and  members  of  the  SSCCC,  to  ensure  the  units 
were  consistent  with  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Master  Plan,  and  to 
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provide  a  list  of  criteria  that  each  curriculum  unit  should  adhere 
to  (Letter,  Crowther  to  Sabey,  March  29,  1976). 

Grade  Level  Unit  Outlines 

The  SSCCC  also  undertook  the  task  of  including  Canadian  studies 
topics  at  each  grade  level  (Shortt,  Personal  Interview,  December  10, 

1981;  CPB  Minutes,  February  2,  3,  1978). 

The  Political  Influence 

"Social  studies  had  become  an  area  of  great  public  interest 
and  concern  and  controversy"  (Crowther,  Personal  Interview,  October  6, 
1981).  As  described  previously,  social  studies  had  gained  much 
attention  over  the  issue  of  increased  Canadian  content,  and  this  issue 
caused  much  interest  at  the  political  level.  The  leading  political 
figures  in  Alberta  took  a  strong  stand  in  favour  of  increased  Canadian 
content,  including  the  Minister  of  Education,  Julian  Koziak  (Memo, 
Ledgerwood  to  Hawkesworth,  January  20,  1976)  and  Premier  Lougheed  (Dever, 
Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982).  Ledgerwood  stated:  "The 
Deputy  Minister,  the  Premier,  and  .  .  .  the  Minister  had  the  personal 
conviction  that  we  needed  a  lot  more  Canadian  content"  (Ledgerwood, 
Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981). 

The  particular  orientation  of  these  senior  political  figures  was 
that  increased  Canadian  content  meant  increased  Canadian  history 
particularly ,  and  Canadian  geography  (Morgan,  Personal  Correspondence , 
February,  1982;  Stiles,  Personal  Interview,  November  25,  1981). 

Crowther  discussed  their  view: 
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Now,  there  was  the  group  who  wanted  more  disciplined 
studies,  particularly  history.  They  tended  to  be  centred 
in  the  university  Faculty  of  Arts  and  they  tended  to  be 
substantiated  by  the  politicians.  I  know  from  personal 
meetings  with  the  Social  Planning  Committee  of  Cabinet 
that  they  were  people  who  felt  that  social  studies  was 
not  really  a  subject  at  all.  What  they  wanted  was  history. 
(Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 


Torgunrud  also  noted  that  the  government.  Social  Planning  Committee  of 
Cabinet,  the  Premier  in  some  of  his  pronouncements  and  the  Minister 
favoured  a  social  studies  program  that  included  more  history  and 
geography  (Torgunrud,  Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982).  Ledgerwood 
in  a  memo  to  Hawkesworth  on  December  3,  1976,  stated  that  the  social 
studies  program  was  under  scrutiny  by  the  provincial  cabinet  (Cabinet 
Committee  on  Priorities)  which  was  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
Canadian  studies  and  Canadian  history  that  would  be  incorporated  into 
the  social  studies  curriculum  that  was  currently  under  revision. 

The  influence  of  the  leading  members  of  government  on  the 

Curriculum  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  was  an  important  one. 

Crowther,  when  asked  if  these  individuals  had  an  impact  on  the  1978 

curriculum  which  contained  more  history,  stated: 

Certainly.  It  had  an  impact  in  a  number  of  ways.  I  think 
that  every  time  those  people's  demands  surfaced,  they  had 
many  effects  and  some  of  them  are  quite  subtle.  One  was 
that  people  checked  to  see  if  there  were  other  ways  to 
incorporate  history  if  there  wasn't  history  there.  (Personal 
Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Chamberlin  also  discussed  the  type  of  influence  that  was  brought  to 
bear  by  government  figures: 

Lougheed  has  a  lot  of  weight  and  in  1977  made  a  speech  to  the 
Canadian  Education  Association.  He  made  it  very  clear  that 
Canadian  children  had  to  have  a  Canadian  identify  and  that 
was  the  responsibility  of  social  studies.  In  order  to  do  that. 
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there  had  to  be  a  heavy  dose  of  Canadian  history.  That  word 
filters  down  through  the  political  structure.  (Personal 
Interview,  December  4,  1981) 

Torgunrud  similarly  spoke  about  this  political  influence: 

The  Premier  goes  on  public  record  as  saying  this,  and 
then  those  who  agree  will  pick  this  up  and  through  their 
avenues  and  approaches  will  impact  the  system.  (Personal 
Interview,  February  2,  1982) 

The  type  of  influence  described  here  is  an  indirect  one.  There 

are  no  dictates  as  to  what  must  be  followed,  but  the  indirect  influence 

existed  nonetheless.  Bill  Dever,  former  member  of  the  Social  Studies 

Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee,  talked  of  these  influences  on  the 

SSCCC  which  was  developing  the  1978  social  studies  program  as  being 

".  .  .  unconscious;  but,  they  were  there  and  they  had  an  influence" 

(Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982). 

During  this  period,  there  were  also  direct  influences  from  the 

government  regarding  increased  Canadian  studies.  Crowther,  in 

speaking  to  the  members  of  a  social  studies  ad  hoc  committee,  stated 

that  the  Minister  of  Education  had  indicated  that  Canadian  content 

must  be  emphasized  (Minutes  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  1978).  In  May, 

1978,  the  Alberta  Legislature  adopted  a  new  set  of  Goals  of  Basic 

Education  for  Alberta.  The  Goals  are: 

.  .  .  statements  which  indicate  what  is  to  be  achieved  or  worked 
toward.  In  relation  to  basic  education,  goals  serve  several 
functions. 

1.  they  identify  the  distinctive  role  of  the  school  and 
its  contribution  to  the  total  education  of  youth. 

2.  they  provide  purpose  and  direction  to  curriculum  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation. 

they  enable  parents,  teachers  and  the  community  at  large  to 
develop  a  common  understanding  of  what  the  schools  are  trying 
to  achieve.  (Report  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  1976-1978, 
p.  10) 
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Under  the  title,  "Goals  of  Schooling,"  one  of  the  specific  goals 
is  to 


.  .  .  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills  and  attitudes  in 
mathematics,  the  practical  and  fine  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
the  social  studies  (including  history  and  geography)  [emphasis 
added]  with  appropriate  local,  national  and  international 
emphasis  in  each.  (Report  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
1976-1978,  p.  10) 

Here  the  stipulation  of  including  history  and  geography  in  social 
studies  was  not  an  indirect  influence,  but  a  direct  one  as  the  goals 
were  given  to  .  .  provide  purpose  and  direction  to  curriculum 
planning,  implementation  and  evaluation"  (Report  of  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  1976-1978,  p.  10). 

Another  source  of  direct  influence  was  the  Social  Planning 
Committee  of  Cabinet  which  purused  and  discussed  the  1978  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition  before  it  was  officially 
adopted.  The  Minister  of  Education,  Julian  Koziak,  brought  it  to  the 
Social  Planning  Committee  of  Cabinet  for  discussion  because  of  the 
highly  contentious  nature  of  social  studies  at  this  time.  Torgunrud 
saw  it  this  way: 

The  Minister  of  the  day,  because  of  his  perceptions  and  the 
Canadian  scene,  said  we've  got  to  make  sure  we  can  answer  to 
our  constituencies  that  history,  geography  and  civics  are 
recognizable  in  here,  and  I  want  my  colleagues  involved  because 
it's  too  explosive  to  handle  by  myself.  This  is  not  usual, 
but  because  social  studies  is  contentious,  a  highly  volatile 
area,  he  knows  his  colleagues  are  divided  on  it  and  for  it 
to  pass,  he  must  bring  it  to  a  larger  arena  for  debate  [Social 
Planning  Committee].  (Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982) 

Torgunrud  classified  this  as  an  example  of  direct  government  influence 

on  the  social  studies  curriculum  (Torgunrud,  Personal  Interview, 

February  2,  1982).  After  initially  reviewing  the  interim  edition  of 

the  social  studies  curriculum,  the  Cabinet  requested  more  detail  and 
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Torgunrud  in  a  memo  to  B.  Chandler  and  F.  Schreiber  on  June  15,  1978 
noted  that  it  was  particularly  critical  that  the  outlines  contain 
history  and  geography  and  that  the  main  concepts  of  the  curriculum 
reflect  these  two  disciplines. 

The  political  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  curriculum 

appeared  to  be  both  indirect  and  direct,  and  to  have  had  a  considerable 

impact  on  the  curriculum  in  the  area  of  increased  Canadian  studies. 

Ledgerwood  stated  that:  "the  ultimate  decision  to  increase  Canadian 

content  came  from  the  very  senior  people  in  the  Department  and  the 

government.  .  .  .  There  was  a  real  political  influence"  (Personal 

Interview,  November  4,  1981).  Bob  Carter,  former  Chairperson  of  the 

Social  Studies  Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee,  also  identified  the 

political  influence  to  increase  Canadian  content.  He  stated: 

There  was  pressure  from  the  Curriculum  Branch  and  probably  the 
politicians  to  increase  Canadian  content  to  become  a  larger 
part  of  the  program.  (Personal  Interview,  February  18,  1982, 
revised  through  personal  correspondence ,  September  1,  1982) 

The  move  to  increase  Canadian  content  met  with  some  resistance 
from  those  who  saw  too  much  Canadian  content  and  favoured  a  "more 
equitable  balance"  among  local,  national,  and  international  studies. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  Ledgerwood  (Ledgerwood,  Personal  Inter¬ 
view,  November  4,  1981).  In  the  reaction  meetings  held  across  Alberta 
to  discuss  the  new  drafts  of  the  social  studies  curriculum,  as  they 
were  being  developed  by  the  SSCCC,  there  were  also  some  who  questioned 
whether  Canadian  studies  had  been  overdone  (Summary  of  meetings  held 
to  garner  reactions  to  Draft  #7  of  the  revised  social  studies 
curriculum,  1977;  Letter,  W.  Dever,  Principal  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
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Elementary  and  Junior  High  School,  Calgary  to  Ledgerwood,  March  16, 

1977;  Ledgerwood,  Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981). 

Despite  these  negative  reactions  to  the  amount  of  Canadian 
content  incorporated  into  the  1978  social  studies  program,  a  number  of 
people  interviewed  in  this  study  saw  the  government  leaders  as  reacting 
to  widespread  public  demand  for  increased  Canadian  content  and  that 
they  exerted  their  influence  because  of  this  (Sabey,  Personal  Interview, 
January  7,  1982;  Badger,  Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981;  Horvath, 
Personal  Interview,  November  24,  1981).  Torgunrud  stated:  "One  has 
to  recognize  that  they  are  in  a  public  position  giving  public  voice 
to  a  public  cry.  They  were  reactive"  (Personal  Interview,  February  2, 
1982).  Shortt  supported  Torgunrud1 s  view:  "Government  has  to  respond 
to  the  people  in  its  province.  The  1978  curriculum  was  a  response  to 
the  public  demand  for  more  Canadian  content  ..."  (Personal  Interview, 
December  10,  1981 ). 

Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust 
Learning  Resources  Project 

Another  direct  influence  of  the  government  in  increasing 
Canadian  content  in  Alberta  social  studies  classrooms  was  the  initiation 
of  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Learning  Resources  Project.  The 
original  idea  for  this  project  came  from  Premier  Lougheed.  Ledgerwood 
stated  that:  "Lougheed  wrote  to  Koziak  a  hand-printed  memo  that  said, 
'Julian,  I  think  we  need  an  encyclopedia  of  Alberta1"  (Personal  Inter¬ 
view,  November  4,  1981).  The  leadership  of  the  Curriculum  Branch,  like 
Torgunrud  and  Ledgerwood,  in  return  made  a  counter-proposal  that 
alternatively  proposed  the  development  of  other  resources  like 
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multi -media  packages  and  story-book  histories  of  the  province  rather 
than  the  encyclopedia  (Ledgerwood,  Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981 
Torgunrud,  Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982).  Ledgerwood  developed 
the  proposal  more  concretely  and  then  passed  it  on  to  Torgunrud, 
Director  of  Curriculum,  who  presented  it  to  the  Premier  and  Cabinet 
for  approval.  The  approval  by  the  Premier  and  Cabinet  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  Learning 
Resources  Project  in  October,  1977.  Ledgerwood  described  the  process 
this  way: 

And  so,  taking  the  germ  of  an  idea  from  the  Premier's  desk, 

I  wrote  a  proposal  for  the  Alberta  Heritage  Project.  There 
were  four  components  to  it:  the  Kanata  Kits,  readers  for 
elementary  kids— Alberta  history  and  geography,  some  junior 
high  materials— anthology  of  materials,  and  a  senior  high  and 
adult  project— A1 berta  novels.  I  wrote  uo  the  proposal,  took 
it  to  Torgunrud,  and  he  got  it  through  Cabinet  and  approved  as 
the  Heritage  Trust  Fund  Project.  (Personal  Interview,  November  4, 
1981 ) 

The  general  objects  of  the  project  were: 

1.  Provide  Canadian  content  learning  resources  for  three 
Alberta  curricula:  language  arts,  science  and  social 
studies . 

2.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  editors,  authors,  i 1 1 ustrators , 
graphic  artists,  etc.  from  Alberta  and  other  parts  of  Canada. 

3.  Utilize  the  capabilities  of  the  province  for  publishing,  but 
with  the  recognition  that  because  of  the  volume,  timelines, 
and  quantity  of  the  projects,  publishing  will  be  required  to 
go  beyond  the  provincial  boundaries. 

The  summary  of  projects  developed  are  provided  on  pages  133-135 
There  were  some  changes  made  as  the  project  progressed,  but  the  major 
components  remained  intact. 

The  government  funded  the  project  with  $8.37  million  dollars 
from  the  Capital  Projects  Division  of  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings 
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Trust  Fund.  This  type  of  funding  was  unprecedented  (Morgan,  Personal 
Correspondence,  February,  1982).  Badger  stated:  "We  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  It  was  a  very  radical  approach"  (Personal  Interview, 
October  21 ,  1981 ) . 

The  Kanata  Kits 

The  Kanata  Kits  were  a  major  part  of  the  Alberta  Heritage 
Savings  Trust  Learning  Resources  Project.  Their  release  satisfied 
some  of  the  demand  for  more  Canadian  resources.  Because  the  Kanata 
Kits  were  a  central  component  of  the  new  resources  that  were  made 
available  for  use  in  social  studies  classrooms,  their  development  is 
a  significant  feature  in  social  studies  curriculum  development  in 
A1 berta . 

The  origin  of  the  Kanata  Kits  started  with  the  Canadian 
Content  Resource  Units  (see  pages  120  to  123  for  description).  The 
original  units  were  resource  units  that  were  to  provide  an  extra 
illustrative  type  of  material  (Sabey,  Personal  Interview,  January  7, 
1982;  Booi ,  Personal  Interview,  February  15,  1982).  But  once  the 
monies  from  the  Heritage  Learning  Resources  Project  were  allocated, 
the  nature  of  the  units  changed— they  became  more  product  oriented 
(Connors,  Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981),  they  became  curriculum 
kits  with  methodology  included  (Sabey,  Personal  Interview,  January  7, 
1982)  and  they  became  examples  of  exemplary  materials  (Booi,  Personal 
Interview,  February  15,  1982).  Sabey  saw  the  change  occurring  as  a 
result  of  a  political  decision.  He  stated: 
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It  was  a  political  decision.  What  we  need  is  more  structure — 
this  was  the  position  of  the  Minister  who  wanted  methodology 
included  in  the  Kits.  .  .  .  The  Alberta  Department  of  Education 
indicated  that  they  wanted  de-centralization  with  the  original 
thirteen  kits;  then  they  reversed  that  position  when  the  Kits 
became  the  Kanata  Kits  and  the  Department  of  Education  took 
over.  (Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982) 

In  the  first  few  months  of  1978,  when  work  was  begun  on  the 

Kanata  Kits,  the  administration  of  the  project  went  through  a  number 

of  executive  officers  before  Linda  Weigl  assumed  the  position.  Weigl 

was  to  play  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  the  Kanata  Kits. 

Crowther  described  her  role  in  this  fashion: 

I  doubt  very  much  if  anybody  else  I  know  could  have  done  that 
job.  I  don't  think  there  was  anybody  else  around  who  could 
have  taken  a  process  like  this  value  inquiry  or  social  inquiry 
as  we  called  it  and  transpose  it  into  curriculum  material. 

Not  just  once  but  sixteen  times  the  way  she  did.  (Personal 
Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Booi ,  in  describing  Weigl 's  contribution,  stated: 

I  have  to  give  credit  to  Linda  Weigl.  She  made  all  the 
decisions.  There  were  demands  from  the  top;  there  was  material 
flowing  in;  and  the  nexus  of  the  project  was  her  office.  .  .  . 

The  Kanata  Kit  decisions  clearly  centred  on  Weigl.  She  was 
the  only  one  who  knew  fully  what  was  going  on.  (Personal 
Interview,  Feburary  15,  1982) 

When  Weigl  assumed  the  role  of  development  coordinator  for 
the  Kanata  Kits,  the  nature  of  the  project  changed  course.  The  aim 
was  to  make  the  kits  "...  more  broadly  based  so  a  teacher  could 
pick  up  the  kit  and  use  if  for  Topic  A"  (Booi,  Personal  Interview, 
February  15,  1982).  No  longer  were  the  units  simply  extra  illustra¬ 
tion,  but  they  became  actual  teaching  units  themselves. 

The  fact  that  there  was  such  generous  funding  from  the 
Heritage  Trust  Fund  made  it  possible  for  the  kits  to  take  on  the 
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character  they  did— mul ti -media  packages  of  a  self-contained  unit 
of  study  to  be  used  at  each  grade  level.  The  high  level  of  funding 
was  an  important  factor  and  was  noted  by  Parsons:  "Money  had  the 
biggest  stamp  on  what  was  happening"  (Personal  Interview,  January  20, 
1982). 


In  January,  1979,  Larry  Booi  was  seconded  from  the  Edmonton 

Public  School  Board  to  work  on  the  Kanata  Kit  project  as  an  assistant 

coordinator.  Booi  was  also  seen  as  a  central  figure  in  influencing 

the  development  of  the  Kanata  Kits  (Parsons,  Personal  Interview, 

January  20,  1982).  Central  to  all  the  kits  was  a  social  inquiry  model 

developed  by  Wei gl  and  Booi.  All  work  had  to  be  developed  in  the 

framework  of  inquiry  that  was  established.  Booi  stated: 

When  Canadian  Studies  came  in,  it  did  not  have  to  fit  to 
one  inquiry  model.  But  when  Kanata  Kits  came  in  and  they 
were  going  to  be  exemplary  of  a  curriculum,  then  absoluately 
they  had  to  follow  this  inquiry  model.  (Personal  Interview, 
February  15,  1982) 

The  model  was  composed  of  four  parts:  (1)  opener  and  introduction, 

(2)  research,  (3)  conclusion,  (4)  evaluation  (Booi,  Personal  Interview, 

February  15,  1982).  Of  the  model,  Booi  stated: 

That  stood  up  extremely  well.  All  they've  done  in  the  eight 
part  cycle  [in  the  curriculum  guides]  is  that  they've  fleshed 
out  the  four  part  model ....  The  model  set  a  structure  that 
would  allow  people  to  be  creative,  and  to  be  consistent  with 
the  inquiry  process.  (Personal  Interview,  February  15,  1982) 

The  process  of  developing  the  Kanata  Kits  began  with  the 
people  from  the  Canadian  Studies  Resource  Units  handing  in  their 
products  to  Wei gl ' s  office.  It  would  then  go  to  the  Kanata  Kit  people 
for  revision  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  existing  curriculum.  Booi 
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described  the  process  this  way: 

Weigl  was  in  charge  and  she  would  hire  someone  to  re-write. 

Here's  the  original  material.  Here's  what  we  need.  A  lot 
of  the  re-writing  was  in-house  stuff.  I  wrote  a  lot  of  it. 

They  were  trying  to  spread  it  around  the  province  and 
involve  everyone  in  re-writing,  but  sometimes  it  wasn't 
done  right,  so  I  would  re-do  it.  (Personal  Interview, 

February  15,  1982) 

Although  a  lot  of  the  work  was  "in-house,"  Booi  praised  the 

project  for  involving  teachers.  He  stated: 

They  worked  very  hard  to  involve  a  great  number  of  classroom 
teachers.  That's  an  impressive  thing  about  the  projects.  .  .  . 

It  really  was  a  teachers'  project  right  from  the  Canadian 
Studies  Project  where  they  farmed  out  to  these  areas.  (Personal 
Interview,  February  15,  1982) 

An  evaluation  of  the  Canadian  Studies  Resource  Units  by 
D.  Massey  and  W.  Werner  was  critical  of  many  aspects  of  the  units. 

Massey  and  Werner's  report  acted  as  a  guide  in  the  subsequent  re-writing 
of  the  units  (Crowther,  Personal  Interview,  July  14,  1982). 

This  process  of  re-writing  the  Canadian  Studies  Resource  Units 
offended  many  members  of  the  original  curriculum  development  teams. 

Sabey  noted:  "The  original  work  was  altered  and  the  teachers  involved 
didn't  think  it  was  for  valid  educational  reasons"  (Sabey,  Personal 
Interview,  January  7,  1982).  Horvath  recalled  the  experience  this 
way:  . 


The  Canadian  Studies  Project  was  launched  a  few  years  before 
the  1978  program  was  started  and  various  groups  got  quite 
committed  to  their  work  and  to  their  project.  I  was  part  of 
that.  The  Grade  nine  project  was  the  one  that  I  was  involved 
in.  As  a  group  we  were  really  excited  about  what  we  were  doing. 
Although  our  project  was  criticized  because  it  might  not  have 
validity  across  the  province,  we  weren't  concerned.  We  loved 
it.  I  think  that  part  of  the  reason  it  didn't  quite  dovetail 
was  that  there  was  this  idea  of  the  mutual i Stic  mode  in  which 
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you  let  curriculum  groups  work  without  constraints  and  hope¬ 
fully,  in  the  end,  programs  would  be  developed  that  would 
appear  to  be  coherent.  There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  worked 
on  the  Canadian  Studies  Project  who  were  unhappy  about  that 
approach  about  the  lack  of  guidance.  Many  of  us  felt  that 
the  project  directors  could  either  give  us  all  the  freedom  we 
want  and  allow  us  to  have  a  good  time,  but  they  should  not  try 
to  draw  us  back  to  something  that  should  have  been  organized  in 
the  first  place.  Some  people's  work  was  changed  radically. 

And  the  thing  about  it  was  that  their  ideas  that  were  replacing 
those  that  were  in  the  original  material  didn't  necessarily 
appear  to  be  better.  ...  So  some  hard  feelings  that  resulted 
were  based  on  this  problem.  (Personal  Interview,  November  24,  1981) 

Booi  also  noted  this: 

There  were  a  number  of  hard  feelings  on  a  number  of  the  units 
that  were  re-written.  We  tried  to  make  use  of  the  material 
if  we  could.  But  it  was  now  a  totally  different  purpose— 
a  multi-media  package.  (Personal  Interview,  February  15,  1982) 

There  were  sixteen  Kanata  Kits  developed  in  all.  In  twelve 

cases,  the  former  Canadian  Studies  Resource  Units  were  adapted,  and 

in  four  others,  new  topics  were  developed  by  other  jurisdictions 

(Booi,  Personal  Interview,  February  15,  1982).  All  units  were  validated 

and  at  least  some  segments  of  each  unit  underwent  pi  lotting.  Most  of 

the  units  had  only  activity  pi  lotting  instead  of  pi  lotting  the  whole 

unit.  This  was  done  primarily  because  of  time  pressures.  Booi  stated: 

There  was  enormous  pressure  to  get  this  stuff  out.  Pressure 
was  coming  from  the  government  who  was  kicking  out  this  money 
and  were  saying,  "Let's  get  something  out  in  the  field." 

(Booi,  Personal  Interview,  February  15,  1982) 

Once  a  Kanata  Kit  was  completed,  it  was  sent  to  Crowther, 
the  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum,  for  approval.  When  approval 
was  obtained,  the  Kit  then  went  to  the  manufacturers  to  be  made 
ready  to  distribute  to  all  schools  throughout  Alberta  (Booi,  Personal 
Interview,  February  15,  1982). 
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The  Kanata  Kits  formed  a  major  part  of  the  Heritage  Learning 
Resources  Project,  and  were  a  major  contribution  to  the  provincial 
government's  commitment  to  increase  the  amount  of  Canadian  resources 
in  Alberta  schools. 

Summary 

This  section  of  Chapter  4  focused  on  the  forces  that  sought 
to  influence  the  social  studies  curriculum  revisions  regarding  the 
issue  of  increased  Canadian  studies.  It  identified  those  individuals 
and  groups  who  were  involved  in  this  process  and  the  influence  they 
brought  to  bear  on  this  issue. 

With  the  celebration  of  Canada's  Centennial  in  1967,  a  rise 
in  Canadian  nationalism  occurred  which  affected  many  aspects  of 
Canadian  life  including  education.  In  1968,  A.  B.  Hodgetts  published 
What  Culture?  What  Heritage?  which  demonstrated  that  Canadian  teachers 
and  students  lacked  a  knowledge  of  Canada.  In  1969,  a  Canadian  Studies 
Conference  was  held  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian 
Studies  Foundation  whose  aim  was  to  increase  and  improve  the  teaching 
of  Canadian  studies.  In  1970,  a  regional  project  centre  of  the 
Canadian  Studies  Foundation  was  established  in  Western  Canada  called 
Project  Canada  West.  In  1975,  Mel  Hurtig  published  a  survey  of  high 
school  students  which  revealed  student  difficulty  in  answering  certain 
questions  about  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Studies  Foundation,  Project  Canada  West  and  Mel 
Hurtig  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  creating  awareness  and  support 
among  educators,  politicians,  and  the  lay  public  for  increased  Canadian 
studies.  The  Alberta  media  picked  up  on  this  issue  and  added  their 
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voice  to  the  call  for  increased  Canadian  studies.  School  boards  and 
their  provincial  organization,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees  Association, 
strongly  pressed  for  more  Canadian  content  in  the  social  studies. 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  responded  to  this  pressure. 
In  1973  and  1974,  curriculum  committees  undertook  the  task  of 
identifying  learning  resources  that  were  authored  and/or  published  by 
Canadians.  Dr.  Ralph  Sabey  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Consultant 
in  Canadian  studies  in  1975.  As  well,  in  1975  curriculum  development 
teams  were  established  to  develop  units  in  Canadian  studies  for  specific 
grade  levels.  In  1975  and  1976,  a  large  caravan  toured  Alberta  dis¬ 
playing  Canadian  titles. 

The  influence  of  teachers,  politicians,  and  the  lay  public 
was  exerted  on  the  SSCCC  and  influenced  the  amount  and  content  of 
Canadian  studies  in  the  revised  social  studies  curriculum. 

In  1977,  the  provincial  government  established  the  Alberta 
Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  Learning  Resources  Project  which  committed 
8.37  million  dollars  to  producing  Canadian  studies  materials,  of  which 
many  could  be  used  in  Alberta  social  studies  classrooms. 

While  this  section  of  Chapter  4  examined  the  influences  that 
affected  the  increase  in  Canadian  studies  in  Alberta  social  studies, 
the  next  section  focuses  on  the  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear 
in  affecting  the  move  to  increased  structure  and  prescription  in  the 
1978  social  studies  curriculum. 
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Increased  Structure  and  Prescription 

in  Alberta  Social  Studies 

Chapter  3  discussed  the  shift  to  greater  specificity  in  the 
1978  social  studies  curriculum  as  compared  to  the  1971  curriculum. 

This  move  to  greater  specificity  was  reflected  in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  knowledge,  skills,  and  value  objectives  were  specified  for  each 
grade  level,  and  detailed  grade  level  content  was  also  provided.  A 
limited  number  of  resources  were  prescribed  or  recommended  for  use  in 
Alberta  social  studies  classrooms.  The  time  allocated  for  inquiry 
into  issues  selected  by  teachers,  students,  and  community  was  reduced 
from  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  the  total  class  time.  And,  with  the 
introduction  of  these  components  into  the  1978  social  studies  program, 
the  autonomy  of  the  teacher  was  reduced,  in  that  the  teacher  did  not 
play  as  paramount  a  role  in  developing  curriculum  for  use  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  in  developing,  assessing  and  using  resources. 

This  section  of  the  chapter  examines  the  factors  that  influenced 
the  move  to  greater  specificity  in  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curri cul urn— Interim  Edition.  As  well,  it  examines  the  curriculum 
development  process,  and  the  outcomes  of  that  process  up  to  the  time 
of  the  formal  approval  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  by  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  in  February,  1978. 

The  Societal  Context 

Unlike  the  period  that  gave  rise  to  the  1971  curriculum,  the 
societal  context  giving  rise  to  the  1978  curriculum  was  different. 

The  period  of  the  mid  1970's  saw  a  conservative  trend  on  the  rise 
accompanied  by  a  less  buoyant  economy.  (Alberta's  economy  remained 
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buoyant  though,  because  of  the  oil  industry.)  This  new  conservatism 

was  reflected  in  education  (Carter,  Personal  Interview,  February  18, 

1982;  Badger,  Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981;  Shortt,  Personal 

Interview,  December  10,  1981;  Parsons,  Personal  Interview,  January  20, 

1982;  Van  Manen,  Personal  Interview,  October  22,  1981). 

Ledgerwood  described  the  period  this  way: 

Curriculum  reflects  the  ethos  of  the  society  in  which  it's  being 
developed.  Ethos  stems  from  economic  conditions  of  that  society. 

If  you  look  at  the  1971  curriculum,  there  was  an  economic  buoyancy 
that  gave  rise  to  a  permissiveness  and  a  willingness  to  provide  a 
freedom  to  learn.  By  1975  that  was  weakening.  By  1978,  it  had 
changed.  ...  By  1978,  the  society  was  swinging  to  the  right. 

...  A  right  wing  philosophy  was  coming  into  dominance. 

(Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981) 

Connors  discussed  this  conservative  trend  as  well,  stating: 

When  I  first  went  on  the  committee  [SSCCC] ,  I  felt  we  were  in 
a  fairly  liberal  type  of  environment,  but  as  we  moved  on,  it 
became  noticeable  that  there  was  a  much  more  conservative 
element  appearing  in  education.  (Personal  Interview,  October  9, 
1981 ) 

And  Horvath  described  the  change  from  1971  this  way: 

I  remember  attending  a  session  at  a  teachers'  convention  run  by 
Sidney  Simon,  the  granddaddy  of  the  values  clarification  movement. 
And  looking  back,  it  was  quite  an  incredible  encounter.  The 
session  was  almost  like  an  evangelistic  appeal,  an  affirmation 
of  the  particular  views  upon  which  his  approach  was  based.  And 
that  was  very  much  in  keeping  with  that  era.  .  .  .  Since  then 
[there's  been]  a  change— a  sobering  up.  I'd  have  to  peg  the 
session  around  1974-1975.  (Personal  Interview,  November  24,  1981) 


Back  to  the  Basics 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  this  conservative  trend  found  in 
education  was  the  "back  to  the  basics"  movement.  Debbie  Morgan, 
former  member  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee, 
described  it  this  way: 
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When  society  is  in  economic  problems,  it  tends  to  look  at  its 
education  system  and  want  more  "specific"  outcomes.  Such  as, 
knowing  the  ten  provinces  of  Canada  rather  than  the  student 
having  the  ability  to  know  where  to  find  such  knowledge. 

(Personal  Correspondence,  February,  1982) 

The  call  for  a  return  to  the  basics  or  a  re-emphasis  of  the 

"basics"  did  not  only  arise  in  Alberta  but  became  a  national  phenomenon. 

In  late  1976,  Ontario  introduced  a  new  program  of  studies  which  was 

classified  as  a  return  to  the  basics.  "Ontario's  high  school  students 

are  in  for  a  bigger  helping  of  reading',  'riting,  and  'rithmetic  in 

school  year  1977-78"  (Cohen  in  the  Edmonton  Journal  ,  October  20,  1976, 

p.  33).  The  action  taken  by  the  Ontario  government  was  a  result  of 

complaints  from  parents  and  the  universities.  Cohen  wrote: 

.  .  .  the  complaints  have  rolled  ever  louder  off  the  tongues 
of  parents  and  university  administrators.  The  kids  can't 
read,  write,  or  spell.  They  can't  do  the  most  fundamental 
exercises.  What's  going  on  here,  anyway?  (Cohen  in  the  Edmonton 
Journal ,  October  20,  1976,  p.  33) 

In  late  1976,  the  government  of  British  Columbia  joined  with  Ontario 
in  implementing  programs  that  would  stress  the  "basics"  in  education. 
"B.C.  is  following  in  the  wake  of  Ontario  and  tightening  up  government 
control  over  education  standards  in  this  province"  (Hills  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal  ,  November  5,  1976,  p.  35).  Hills  also  writes  that 
"the  laissez-faire  era  of  education  seems  definitely  to  be  over"  and 
"the  message  is  clear— it's  'back  to  the  basics'"  (Hills  in  the  Edmonton 
Journal ,  November  5,  1976,  p.  35).  And  in  1977,  Nova  Scotia  joined  the 
"basics"  movement  in  some  of  its  school  programs  (Edmonton  Journal , 

June  22,  1977,  p.  106). 

Alberta,  like  most  provinces  in  Canada,  also  witnessed  calls 
for  curriculum  to  emphasize  the  "basics"  and  to  ".  .  .  return  to  a  more 
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conservative  program  of  structure,  regulation  and  control"  (Badger, 
Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981).  Like  most  school  subjects, 
Alberta  social  studies  was  also  influenced  by  this  "back  to  the  basics" 
movement. 

The  Media 

The  Alberta  media  provided  coverage  of  those  forces  demanding 

a  return  to  the  "basics"  in  education.  Editorial  writers  of  the 

Edmonton  Journal  endorsed  a  position  which  advocated  the  importance 

of  basic  education.  An  editorial,  in  the  Edmonton  Journal  ,  stated: 

The  educational  stew  can  be  laced  with  additives,  thick  with 
enriched  gravy  and  covered  with  dumplings.  But  without  the 
meat  and  potatoes  which  the  three  R 1 s  provide,  it  remains 
lacking  in  nourishment.  (Edmonton  Journal,  August  23,  1976, 
p.  4) 

St.  John's  Edmonton  Report  also  gave  wide  coverage  to  the 

issues  of  basic  education  and  standards  in  Alberta  education.  Social 

studies  came  under  criticism  for  its  values  orientation,  its  neglect 

of  history,  and  its  lack  of  content  and  structure.  The  cover  of  the 

January  5,  1976  issue  was  titled  "The  Social  Studies  Scandal"  and  in 

that  issue,  four  pages  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  The  Downey 

Report.  The  article  was  titled  "Social  Studies  Flunks  in  Alberta; 

Downey  Report  Blasts  Puzzled  Teachers"  and  concluded  that: 

Their  report  meant  that  for  seven  years  educational  "professionals" 
have  been  experimenting  with  the  roots  of  Alberta  culture  and 
botching  the  job.  In  any  other  profession  the  report  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  shock  and  a  scandal.  In  education,  it  made 
page  12  of  the  Edmonton  Journal .  (St.  John's  Edmonton  Report, 
January  5,  1976,  p.  16) 

As  well,  the  article  gave  prominent  coverage  to  Leif  Stolee 
who  was  a  prominent  critic  of  the  1971  social  studies  program  (Ibid., 
pp.  18-19). 
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St.  John's  Edmonton  Report  continued  to  give  wide  coverage 

to  the  Alberta  social  studies  program  and  to  the  issue  of  standards 

and  basic  education.  In  the  February  9,  1976  issue,  the  magazine 

re-printed  a  critique  of  The  Downey  Report  by  Leif  Stolee  titled  "Former 

Social  Studies  Supervisor  Incisively  Rips  the  Course  Apart"  (St.  John's 

Edmonton  Report,  February  9,  1976,  pp.  16-17). 

Two  articles  appeared  in  the  February  16,  1976  issue  titled 

"Funny  Thing  about  Progressive  Education:  After  All  These  Years,  the 

Kids  Can't  Read"  (St.  John's  Edmonton  Report,  February  16,  1976, 

pp.  23-24)  and  "Wild  Idea  for  New  Type  School:  Be  Strict  and  Teach 

Academics"  (St.  John's  Edmonton  Report,  February  16,  1976,  p.  24). 

In  March,  1976,  various  issues  of  St.  John's  Edmonton  Report 

carried  articles  which  either  reported  on  the  criticism  directed  at 

the  social  studies  program,  or  made  editorial  comments  critical  of 

the  program.  In  one  article  titled  "Five  Public  Trustees  Moving  in 

on  Education's  Power  Structure,  Teachers  Protest  Board's  'Drastic' 

Crackdown  on  Incompetence,"  the  magazine  stated: 

What  he  [Premier  Lougheed]  saw  was  not  only  an  ever  deepening 
public  unhappiness  with  the  whole  system,  but  also  the  clear 
possibility  that  many  of  the  other  ills  of  society— the 
breakdown  of  the  family,  increasing  crime,  a  reluctance  to 
work,  cynicism  in  business,  the  emasculation  in  art— could  be 
traced  to  a  whole  generation  raised  to  believe  in  nothing  other 
than  undefinable  "love." 

The  system  [education]  itself,  meanwhile,  observed  the  same 
disastrous  flaw.  Its  response,  in  part,  was  the  social  studies 
program.  .  .  .  The  social  studies  course  failed  for  two  reasons: 

1.  the  examination  of  values  became  a  mere  memorization  of 
alternative  points  of  view  from  among  which  the  student 
made  his  choice,  not  on  the  basis  of  reason,  which  required 
facts,  but  on  the  basis  of  something  he  called  "gut  feeling," 
that  is  emotional ly. 


, 
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the  course  could  provide  no  moral  code  because  it  didn't 
believe  in  one.  So  it  asked  the  student  to  decide  which 
course  of  action  he  believed  right  without  giving  him  any 
basis  for  deciding  what  was  right  or  wrong. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  mutiny  against  the  system 
broke  out  first  in  the  social  studies  course.  (St.  John's 
Edmonton  Report,  March  29,  1976,  p.  23) 

Throughout  the  rest  of  1976,  at  least  one  article  per  month 
appeared  in  St.  John's  Edmonton  Report  dealing  with  the  issues  of  basi 
education,  standards,  or  the  social  studies  program.  In  1977,  the 
magazine  continued  to  give  coverage  to  the  educational  issues  raised 
throughout  1976. 


Parents 

In  Alberta,  there  were  calls  by  parents  to  have  the  school 
systems  emphasize  the  basics.  In  an  article  titled  "Parents  Plead  for 
Return  to  Three  R's,"  Andy  Imlach  of  the  Edmonton  Journal  reported 
that: 

In  an  emotion-charged  confrontation  with  Education  Minister 
Julian  Koziak  [at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party],  parents  from  across  Alberta  have  pleaded 
for  schools  to  be  ordered  back  to  teaching  the  'Three  R's.' 

(Imlach  in  the  Edmonton  Journal  ,  March  28,  1977,  p.  1) 

Some  parent  advisory  committees  took  strong  positions  in 
favour  of  basic  education.  One  example  was  the  St.  Edmund  School's 
parent  advisory  committee  which  sought  ways  ".  .  .of  adopting  a 
return  to  basic  education  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  3  R's" 
(Edmonton  Journal  ,  January  1  1  ,  1977,  p.  18). 

Bob  Cohen  of  the  Edmonton  Journal  reported  parent  concern  in 
this  area  stating  that: 

No  doubt  there  were  parents  who  did  not  embrace  the  philosophy 
of  the  "back  to  the  basics"  movement.  However,  these  parents 
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were  certainly  not  as  vocal  and  did  not  receive  the  same  public 
press  as  did  the  advocates  of  "basic"  education.  (Cohen  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal ,  October  20,  1976,  p.  33) 

During  the  period  1976  to  early  1978  while  the  social  studies 
curriculum  was  being  developed,  reactions  to  the  revised  program 
were  sought  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Although  large  numbers  of 
parents  were  not  involved  in  this  process,  those  that  were  involved 
indicated  they  held  differing  views  on  the  degree  of  specificity  that 
should  be  included  in  the  social  studies  curriculum.  At  a  meeting 
with  parents  of  students  in  the  Calgary  Public  School  System  the  view 
that  the  1971  program  was  not  specific  enough  was  expressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  parents  in  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie  expressed  support 
for  the  1971  curriculum  (Summary  of  meetings  held  to  garner  reactions 
to  Draft  #7  of  the  revised  social  studies  curriculum,  1977).  On  the 
question  of  resources,  parents  indicated  support  for  a  much  more 
limited  list  of  references  (Memo,  Ledgerwood  to  Torgunrud,  April  20, 
1977). 

Students 

Students'  views  of  curriculum  did  not  appear  to  be  solicited  to 
any  large  degree.  The  reactions  of  only  two  groups  of  students  were 
reported  in  the  Department  of  Education's  summary  of  meetings  held  to 
garner  reactions  to  the  interim  drafts  of  the  social  studies  curriculum. 
A  meeting  of  thirty-five  students  in  Peace  River  recognized  and 
accepted  the  idea  of  uniformity  and  prescription.  Students  in  Grande 
Prairie  supported  the  idea  of  prescription  to  overcome  problems 
associated  with  provincial  mobility,  as  well  as  favouring  the  use  of 
specific  textbooks  (Summary  of  meetings  held  to  garner  reactions  to 
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Draft  #7  of  the  revised  social  studies  curriculum,  1977). 

Alberta  School  Boards 

The  school  boards  in  Alberta  took  stands  which  favoured  an 

emphasis  on  basic  education  and  more  centralized  control  of  education. 

In  1976,  the  annual  convention  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees  Associati 

(ASTA)  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  government 

...  to  exercise  much  greater  leadership  and  responsibility 
for  the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  core 
curriculum  in  Alberta  for  basic  education  kindergarten  to 
Grade  12.  (Alberta  School  Trustee,  Vol .  46,  no.  4,  December, 

1976,  p.  21) 

The  ASTA  also  supported  the  establishment  of  province-wide 
curriculum  projects  and  standardized  tests  at  each  grade  level  (Minutes 
of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  November  1,2,  1976). 

Trustees  also  indicated  their  concern  as  to  the  level  of 
achievement  of  basic  skills  by  school  children  by  agreeing  to  adminis¬ 
ter  tests  to  measure  students'  achievement.  In  1977,  the  Metro 
Council  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees  Association,  representing 
public  and  Catholic  systems  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  agreed  to 
administer  the  Canadian  Test  of  Basic  Skills  to  Grades  four  and  seven 
students  (Edmonton  Journal ,  March  19,  1977,  p.  15).  In  that  same 
year,  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  in  response  to  the  "hot  issue" 
of  the  "back  to  the  basics"  debate,  administered  a  series  of  tests  to 
Grade  three  students  in  order  to  compare  them  to  their  counterparts  of 
1956  (Edmonton  Journal,  April  9,  1977,  p.  24). 

Some  trustees  also  indicated  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
values  clarification  approach  used  in  the  1971  social  studies 
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curriculum  (Leslie  Francis,  "Trustee  loaded  for  bear  in  Canadian 
History  Trek,"  Edmonton  Journal ,  March  24,  1975  ,  p.  14). 

Uni versi ti es 

Some  segments  of  the  university  community  were  criticizing  the 
schools  for  the  "student  product"  that  they  were  producing  (Cohen  in 
the  Edmonton  Journal ,  October  20,  1 976 ,  p.  33;  Minutes  of  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board,  February  15,  16,  1977).  Nicholas  Hills  in  an  article 
in  the  Edmonton  Journal  wrote  that  there  were  "Increasi ngly  complaints 
from  university  admini strators  that  students  were  entering  halls  of 
higher  learning  as  illiterates  who  couldn't  write  properly  (Hills  in 
the  Edmonton  Journal,  November  5,  1976,  p.  35). 

This  criticism  of  the  schools  was  not  a  universally  held  view 
of  all  segments  of  the  university  community  and  some  elements  of  the 
university  community  cautioned  against  the  back  to  the  basics  movement. 
Myer  Horowitz,  who  in  1977  was  academic  vice  president  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  and  former  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  stated  that 
"the  public  pressure  for  emphasis  on  basic  skills  may  oversimplify 
the  role  of  the  school  and  its  teachers"  (Horowitz  as  quoted  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal ,  October  29,  1977,  p.  26). 

Superintendents 

The  annual  report  of  the  Alberta  School  Superintendents 
indicated  their  support  for  a  reduced  number  of  identified  learning 
resources  in  social  studies  and  for  a  rental  discount  of  forty  percent 
on  these  identified  resources.  The  report  indicated  that  teachers  had 
difficulty  in  selecting  learning  resources  because  of  the  lengthy  lists 
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that  existed.  (For  example,  the  elementary  resource  bibliography 
contained  three  hundred  titles  of  books,  audio  visual  material  and 
kits  and  the  secondary  resource  bibliography  contained  three  hundred 
and  fifty  titles.)  (Minutes,  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  May  5,  6,  1977) 
Because  the  School  Book  Branch  couldn't  stock  all  of  the  social  studies 
learning  resources  as  a  result  of  the  large  number  of  resources  and 
their  costs,  delays  in  delivery  of  three  to  six  weeks  occurred  because 
these  resources  had  to  be  special  ordered.  As  well,  the  Superintendents 
noted  that  the  forty  percent  rental  discount  was  applied  to  learning 
resources  in  all  subjects  but  social  studies  (Memo,  Fedorak,  Manager 
of  the  School  Book  Branch,  to  Ledgerwood,  December  22,  1977). 

Horvath  discussed  the  view  of  the  Superintendents  regarding 

the  matter  of  resource  selection.  He  stated: 

.  .  .  some  of  the  groups  who  had  a  strong  say  in  this  were  the 
boards,  and  superintendents,  and  assistant  superintendents 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas  because  they  were  heavily  involved 
in  ordering  materials  and  they  were  quite  frustrated  by  the  variety 
of  resources  approved.  They  didn't  know  what  should  be  ordered  for 
their  classrooms.  Since  they  couldn't  afford  the  variety  that  was 
called  for,  they  had  to  go  with  one  text  or  one  set  of  materials; 
so,  I  think  that  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents 
voiced  their  concern  to  the  Department.  They  wanted  more  guidance 
in  what  to  purchase.  (Personal  Interview,  November  24,  1981, 
revised  through  personal  correspondence,  August  13,  1982) 

The  Public 


Although  the  term  "public"  is  a  nebulous  one,  it  usually  refers 
to  the  people  of  a  set  jurisdiction  (i.e.,  a  reference  to  "the 
public's  view  in  Alberta"  would  be  interpreted  as  the  view  held  by 
the  people  of  Alberta).  The  ascertaining  of  the  "public  view"  can 
also  be  somewhat  nebulous;  however,  it  is  usually  correct  that  the 
views  of  the  most  vocal  groups  that  form  the  "public"  are  taken  as 
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representing  this  broad  "public"  view.  Sometimes  certain  groups  within 
the  "public"  are  identified,  while  at  other  times  the  term  "public"  is 
used  to  refer  to  the  people  of  the  province. 

The  "public"  in  Alberta  was  perceived  as  supporting  and  demanding 
a  return  to  "basic"  education  (Edmonton  Journal,  October  29,  1977, 
p.  26;  Imlach,  1977,  p.  29;  CPB  Minutes,  February  15,  17,  1977).  For 
Alberta  social  studies,  this  meant  a  return  to  more  specific  content 
in  its  program  (Edmonton  Journal  ,  October  19,  1978,  p.  B6).  Alberta 
government  officials  referred  to  the  public  in  some  of  their  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  education.  The  perception  of  these  politicians  also  supported 
the  view  that  the  public  wanted  more  structure  and  more  emphasis  on 
the  basics  of  education.  The  Edmonton  Journal  reported  that,  in  a 
year-end  interview  in  1976,  Premier  Lougheed  identified  the  educational 
concerns  of  Alberta.  The  article  stated: 

Mr.  Lougheed  said  Albertans  seem  to  be  concerned  that  not 
enough  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  basics  in  education, 
including  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  (Sinclair  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal  ,  December  29,  1976,  p.  1) 

Julian  Koziak,  in  1976  the  Alberta  Minister  of  Education,  also 

identified  the  public  view  as  being  one  concerned  that  education  in 

Alberta  had  ceased  to  give  students  a  basic  education.  In  greetings 

given  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  Koziak 

stated  that  education  in  Alberta  was  being  questioned  by  the  public 

and  that  they  were  particularly  concerned  with  the  basic  abilities 

of  students  in  mathematics  and  language  arts  (CPB  Minutes,  September 

28,  29,  1976). 

Although  distinct  groups  within  the  "public"  were  rarely 
identified,  one  group  that  was  identified  was  the  Alberta  Chamber  of 
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Commerce.  Their  view  was  that  final  marks  of  students  were  inflated 
and  that  students  who  were  leaving  high  school  had  experienced 
inadequate  preparation  for  work  or  further  education.  Because  of 
this,  the  Alberta  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  for  a  re-evaluation  of 
education  to  encourage  the  development  of  basic  skills,  a  more 
positive  attitude  to  work  and  responsibilities,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  standards  (CPB  Minutes,  February  15,  16,  1977). 

Teachers 

The  1971  social  studies  curriculum  provided  teachers  with  a 
large  degree  of  autonomy.  Teachers  were  to  be  curriculum  developers 
with  the  provincial  curriculum  guides  providing  only  minimal  guide¬ 
lines.  Teachers  were  to  play  a  central  role  in  developing,  assessing, 
and  using  resources  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  curriculum  they 
were  developing.  Some  teachers  in  Alberta  embraced  this  new  autonomy 
and  their  new  role  as  curriculum  developers.  But  they  appeared  to  be 
in  a  minority.  For  most  Alberta  teachers,  the  new  autonomy  was 
confusing  and  disturbing.  The  majority  wanted  help  and  direction  and 
they  did  not  want  to  be  curriculum  developers  (Dever,  Personal  Inter¬ 
view,  January  28,  1982;  Ledgerwood,  Personal  Interview,  November  4, 
1981;  Stiles,  Personal  Interview,  November  25,  1981;  Crowther,  Personal 
Interview,  October  6,  1981;  Van  Manen,  Personal  Interview,  October  22, 
1981;  Morgan,  Personal  Correspondence,  February,  1982). 

Torgunrud  discussed  the  views  of  Alberta  teachers  toward  the 
new  autonomy  they  experienced  with  the  introduction  of  the  1971 
program.  He  stated: 
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Wherever  you  have  leaders,  you  have  followers.  The  Downey 
Study  reported  that  generally  speaking  you're  talking  about 
15%  leaders  and  85%  followers.  Teachers  were  saying:  This 
[autonomy]  is  not  in  my  makeup.  I  have  no  objection  to 
giving  me  direction  and  help.  Don't  ask  me  to  be  a  curriculum 
developer.  (Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982) 

Lome  Mullen,  former  member  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee,  also  discussed  teacher  demand  for  more 
structure.  He  stated: 

Teachers  were  asking  for  it  [structure].  Certainly  in  my  work 
as  a  consultant,  I  had  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  were  in 
contact  with  me  and  they  wanted  it  [structure]  ...  I  had 
no  problem  convincing  myself  that  teachers  wanted  a  lot  more 
prescription.  (Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982) 

Badger  described  how  teachers  responded  to  the  1971  program 
of  studies. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  was  just  overwhelming  for 
teachers.  The  whole  philosophical  basis  of  curriculum  had 
changed,  e.g.,  no  textbooks  .  .  .  with  the  emphasis  on 
teachers  to  build  something.  This  occurred  at  a  time  when 
cutbacks  were  happening.  There  was  a  leveling  out  of 
support  and  teachers  were  losing  prep  time.  The  results  were 
that  teachers  were  under  stress.  They  did  not  understand  the 
program,  the  new  content,  and  the  new  philosophy.  ...  It 
was  a  small  minority  of  teachers  who  liked  the  curriculum. 

.  .  .  Teachers  wanted  more  structure,  control  and  material. 
(Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981) 

Horvath  also  described  the  resistance  of  many  Alberta  teachers 

to  the  1971  program.  He  stated: 

I  remember  trying  to  support  this  curriculum  and  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  because  of  the  negative  reactions  of 
teachers.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  new  program  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  teachers  should  make  these  decisions,  and  I 
still  believe  in  that,  but  you  have  to  be  in  a  certain  place 
in  your  development  as  a  classroom  teacher  to  be  able  to  make 
those  decisions.  ...  So  I  think  the  majority  of  teachers 
wanted  to  have  a  little  more  structure.  (Personal  Interview, 
November  24,  1981,  revised  through  personal  correspondence, 

August  13,  1982) 
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Jack  Langford,  former  member  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee,  discussed  the  frustration  that  teachers 
experienced  in  dealing  with  the  autonomy  of  the  1971  program.  He 
stated: 

I  met  with  many  frustrated  groups  of  teachers  who  did  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  freedom  they  had  been  given.  Teachers 
weren't  ready  for  autonomy.  Only  a  handful  were  ready  and  able 
to  deal  with  it.  (Personal  Interview,  December  21,  1981) 

The  result  of  this  teacher  confusion  regarding  the  1971  program 
or  their  rejection  of  the  new  curriculum  was  that  the  new  program 
was  not  being  successfully  implemented  in  Alberta  social  studies 
classrooms.  Chamberlin  described  the  feedback  that  the  Department  of 
Education  was  receiving  in  terms  of  implementation  of  the  1971  program. 
He  stated: 

I  know  that  people  in  Alberta  Education  like  Ledgerwood  were 
getting  letters  that  said,  "That's  a  good  idea,  but  it  won't 
work."  ...  He  was  doing  workshops  all  over  the  province  and 
faced  teachers  on  a  daily  basis  trying  to  get  teachers  to  use 
the  program  and  it  was  increasingly  clear  that  teachers  were 
not  using  the  program.  (Personal  Interview,  December  4,  1981) 

Mullen,  in  his  role  as  a  social  studies  consultant  in  Calgary, 
also  discussed  the  lack  of  implementation  of  the  1971  program.  He 
stated: 

The  program  wasn ' t  being  implemented.  .  .  .  Working  as  a 
consultant,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  do  the  job.  In 
fact,  lots  of  people  didn't  care  what  the  government  said 
they  had  to  do  anyway.  That  was  a  tremendously  popular 
view.  ...  I  agreed  with  the  program's  intent  and  I  saw 
good  people  doing  good  things  with  the  program  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  too  few  and  far  between.  (Personal 
Interview,  January  28,  1982) 

With  the  release  of  The  Downey  Report  in  1975  which  confirmed 
the  lack  of  implementation  of  the  1971  program  in  Alberta  social 
studies  classrooms,  the  revisions  to  that  program  began.  One  of  the 
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unique  features  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  revision  was  the 
attempt  to  broaden  the  input  from  the  various  stakeholder  groups  into 
the  curriculum  development  process.  Torgunrud  commented  on  this 
process : 

The  involvement  in  the  field  was  increased.  The  program  was 
sent  out  for  broad  reaction  .  .  .  [to]  overcome  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  1971  curriculum.  The  involvement  by  so 
many  peoDle  was  an  innovation.  We've  had  curriculum  committees 
before,  but  those  committees  did  their  work  in  relative 
isolation.  .  .  .  The  1970's  saw  where  we  blew  things  wide 
open  and  we  said,  "We'll  develop  curriculum  in  a  fishbowl." 
(Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982) 

As  various  drafts  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  revisions  were 

prepared  and  written,  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  province  to 

obtain  feedback  on  the  curriculum  revisions.  These  meetings  were 

attended  by  Ledgerwood,  members  of  the  SSCCC  and/or  social  studies 

consultants  who  would  report  back  to  the  SSCCC  with  a  summary  of  the 

reactions  received  (Ledgerwood,  Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981). 

Bob  Johnson,  Consultant  with  the  Department  of  Education,  talked 

about  the  process  of  garnering  reactions  to  the  curriculum  revisions: 

Where  I  was  (Zone  1),  groups  were  identified  through  our 
regional  office  and  through  the  local  jurisdictions  and 
then  they  were  invited  to  react.  The  groups  included 
students,  teachers,  admi ni strators ,  parents  and  Local 
Advisory  Councils.  (Personal  Interview,  December  16, 

1982,  revised  through  personal  correspondence,  August  10, 

1982) 


The  summaries  of  those  "reaction  meetings"  help  to  provide 
some  insights  into  the  views  held  by  teachers  regarding  increased 
structure.  A  sampling  from  those  "reaction  meetings"  follows. 

(All  samples  are  taken  from  the  summaries  of  the  reaction  meetings 
unless  otherwise  stated.) 
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1 .  September  17,  1 976— Edmonton  Public  School 

Board  Junior  High  Meeting 

This  meeting  called  for  restricting  the  number  of  units  and 
core  references.  The  meeting  asked  the  Department  of  Education  to 
provide  more  "thou  shalt's." 

2.  October  21  ,  1976— Calgary  Public 

The  meeting  called  for  the  development  of  specific  units  and 
not  just  general  topics  in  the  study  of  Canada. 

3.  November  26,  1976— Edmonton  Public  School 

Board  Junior  High  Meeting 

The  meeting  advocated  the  setting  out  of  specific  prescription , 
the  setting  out  of  a  time  frame  for  the  study  of  topics,  and  the  need 
to  designate  primary  themes  for  each  grade. 

4.  March  21,  1977— Zone  1  School  System 

At  this  meeting,  the  general  consensus  of  teachers  was  a 
demand  for  more  prescription  although  there  were  a  few  exceptions. 

They  wanted  prescribed  content,  textbooks,  and  objective  exams. 

5.  March  21,  1977— Grande  Prairie:  Teachers' 

South  Peace  Convention  Area 

Teachers  asked  that  content  be  prescribed.  The  general 
consensus  seemed  to  support  prescription  at  the  provincial  level. 


6.  March  21,  1977— Ridgeval ley  School 

The  view  expressed  was  that  prescription  was  a  must. 
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7.  March  22,  1977— Grande  Prairie  Principals 

and  Superintendents 

The  meeting  of  this  group  stressed  the  ideas  of  "back  to  the 
basics"  and  called  for  even  more  prescription. 

8.  April,  1977— Sundre,  Alberta 

There  were  some  supporters  of  the  1971  program,  but  the  sizabl 
majority  of  teachers  welcomed  added  structure  (Correspondence, 
Ledgerwood  to  Dean  Wood,  Sundre,  April  13,  1977). 

9.  May,  1977— Fort  Vermilion  School  Division  #52: 

School  Administrators  Association 

A  resolution  passed  by  this  group  of  school  administrators 
called  for  increased  prescription  (Correspondence,  Ledgerwood  to 
Martin  Goerzen,  Department  Superintendent,  Fort  Vermilion  School 
Division,  May  31,  1977). 

10.  1977— Carstai  rs 

Teachers  were  willing  to  accept  more  structure  (Correspondence 
Mary  Anne  Sheehan,  Carstai rs  to  the  Curriculum  Branch,  1977). 

1 1 .  1 978— Bonny  vi  1  le 

There  were  concerns  expressed  that,  at  the  upper  elementary 
level,  themes  were  too  general  and  topics  needed  to  be  more  specific. 

12.  1978—  Iron  River 

Teachers  in  Iron  River  requested  that  there  be  more  detail  in 
themes  because  they  were  too  wide  open  and  general. 
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13.  1978— High  School  Meeting:  M.H.S.D.  #76, 

M.H.S.C.  #4,  County  of  Newell,  County 

of  40  Mile,  Brooks 

The  meeting  was  encouraged  by  the  specific  nature  of  the  draft 
program  where  a  body  of  knowledge  was  specified.  The  group  did 
caution  that  the  program  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  narrow 
or  prescriptive. 

14.  1978— Pi  vision  III:  Brooks,  County  of 

Newell,  County  of  40  Mile 

The  meeting  reguested  that  objectives  be  better  defined. 

15.  1978— Division  II:  Brooks,  County  of 

Newell,  County  of  40  Mile 

Reguests  were  made  for  more  specific  topics  and  themes  and 
for  more  specific  knowledge  objectives  at  each  grade  level. 

16.  1978— Pi  vision  I:  Brooks,  County  of 

Newell,  County  of  40  Mile 

The  view  expressed  at  this  meeting  was  that  the  knowledge 
objectives  were  too  general  and  that  teachers  wanted  specific  objec¬ 
tives.  This  made  it  easier  for  teachers  to  evaluate. 

1  7.  1978— Medicine  Hat 

The  reaction  of  teachers  to  the  interim  draft  of  the  social 
studies  curriculum  was  that  there  should  be  more  specific  content 
and  knowledge  objectives  and  that  a  common  core  of  references  was 
needed. 

From  this  sampling  of  teacher  reaction,  it  appears  that 
teachers  in  the  majority  favoured  more  structure  and  more  prescription 
in  the  social  studies  curriculum.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  a  strong 
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demand  for  teacher  in-service  which  had  been  recommended  in  The  Downey 
Report. 
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Crowther  commented  on  the  teachers'  views  that  emerged  from  the 

"reaction  meetings"  held  with  teachers  throughout  Alberta.  He  stated: 

Doug  [ Ledge rwood ] ,  in  particular,  and  with  the  help  of  regional 
office  consultants,  went  across  the  province  and  presented  all 
these  drafts  to  various  groups  of  teachers  .  .  .  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  always  the  reaction  was  the  same:  "Yes,  there  are 
things  in  here  that  we  like,  the  rationale  seems  fair  enough, 
but  there's  still  not  enough  content."  ...  A  lot  of  people 
were  saying,  "I  can't  work  with  this  at  all  unless  it's  more 
detailed."  (Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Even  when  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curricul urn— Interim  Edition 

was  released  in  December,  1978,  some  teachers  still  criticized  it  for 

its  lack  of  prescription.  Horvath  stated: 

In  my  work  with  teachers  as  a  consultant,  that  was  the  feeling 
of  teachers  that  they  wanted  more  guidance  and  more  prescription. 
The  said,  "This  (1978  Draft)  moves  quite  a  way  towards  greater 
specification  and  it  helps  to  have  a  sort  of  jumping  off  place," 
but  this  document  still  wasn't  adequate  because  they  continued  to 
be  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  down  the  hall  could  be 
teaching  the  same  program,  but  was  using  totally  different  content. 
(Personal  Interview,  November  24,  1981,  revised  through  personal 
correspondence ,  August  13,  1982) 

The  call  for  increased  structure  in  the  curriculum  went  hand 

in  hand  with  the  demand  for  more  specific  resources.  Horvath  stated: 

There  had  to  be  a  relationship  here.  If  you  have  a  very  flexible 
curriculum,  you  have  to  leave  the  resources  flexible  as  well  .  .  . 
[Superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents]  wanted  more 
guidance  in  what  to  purchase.  Teachers  did  too.  In  urban 
schools  they're  faced  with  the  same  problem  the  superintendent  is. 
There  isn't  enough  money  to  buy  all  the  different  resources  and 
they  are  concerned  that  their  students  are  using  one  set  of 
materials  while  at  the  same  grade  level  down  the  hall  or  in  the 
next  town  another  class  was  using  a  totally  different  set  of 
materials  and  that  caused  some  uneasiness.  (Personal  Interview, 
November  24,  1981,  revised  through  personal  correspondence, 

August  13,  1982) 


Although  the  majority  of  teachers  appeared  to  support  more 
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structure  in  the  social  studies,  there  was  a  minority  group  of  teachers 
who  spoke  out  against  increased  prescription.  Teachers  in  attendance 
at  the  reaction  meeting  held  with  the  Calgary  Separate  School  System 
cautioned  that  if  the  two-thirds  time  became  more  structured,  then  the 
one-third  time  was  even  more  necessary  to  maintain  the  flexibility  in 
the  program  (Summary  of  Reaction  Meetings,  Calgary,  October  21,  1976). 
Crowther,  in  a  memo  to  Torgunrud,  also  reported  that  a  meeting  held 
with  teachers  in  Calgary  advised  the  Department  of  Education  that 
because  of  the  increased  prescripti veness ,  the  new  social  studies  was 
imposing  conformity  on  Alberta  students  and  was  completely  over¬ 
stepping  its  area  of  responsibility  (Memo,  Crowther  to  Torgunrud, 
December  18,  1978).  Some  of  the  people  interviewed  also  held  the 
view  that  high  school  social  studies  teachers  were  fairly  satisfied 
with  the  1971  program,  with  major  dissatisfaction  coming  from  the 
ranks  of  elementary  and  junior  high  teachers  (Mullen,  Personal  Inter¬ 
view,  January  28,  1982).  Carter  stated: 

Elementary  teachers  were  saying  we  want  more  structure  and 
guidance  in  terms  of  materials.  High  school  teachers  were 
pretty  happy  and  junior  highs  were  very  much  in  between. 

(Personal  Interview,  February  18,  1982) 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  individuals  interviewed  in  this  study 

categorized  the  majority  of  teachers,  at  all  levels  of  instruction, 

as  supporting  more  structure  in  the  social  studies  curriculum. 

The  teachers'  dissatisfaction  with  the  1971  program  spilled 
over  and  affected  other  groups  like  students,  teachers,  and  school 
boards.  Badger  stated: 

This  frustration  gets  transmitted  to  kids  and  to  parents; 
and,  teachers  came  under  a  lot  of  flak  for  the  program. 

(Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981) 
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Some  members  of  school  boards  also  reported  dissatisfaction.  One 
example  was  Trustee  Binder  from  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  who 
called  for  changes  to  the  social  studies  curriculum  partly  based  on 
the  feedback  teachers  were  giving  to  him.  An  article  in  the  Edmonton 
Journal  stated: 

At  a  staff  meeting  at  Jasper  Place  Composite  High  School, 
the  social  studies  department  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  social  studies  program.  They  felt 
the  guidelines  are  too  wide  and  they  want  firmer  ones. 

(Francis  in  the  Edmonton  Journal  ,  March  24,  1975,  p.  14) 

Badger,  as  supervisor  of  social  studies  for  the  Edmonton  Public  School 

Board,  came  under  pressure  from  board  members  because  of  the  nature 

of  the  social  studies  program.  He  stated:  "I  came  under  a  lot  of 

flak  at  school  board  meetings"  (Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981). 

The  reasons  for  teachers'  rejection  of  the  1971  social  studies 
program  varied.  The  whole  philosophical  basis  of  the  social  studies 
curriculum  had  changed  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  program;  some 
teachers  were  philosophically  opposed  to  the  program  (Downey,  1975, 
p.  6)  while  others  lacked  an  understanding  of  it  (Badger,  Personal 
Interview,  October  21,  1981).  Other  problems  were  experienced  because 
teachers  had  difficulty  in  reading  and  understanding  what  was  in  the 
curriculum  guide  (Carter,  Personal  Interview,  February  18,  1982). 

Some  teachers  lacked  the  time,  expertise  or  resources  to  deal  with 
the  new  program  (Langford,  Personal  Interview,  December  21,  1981; 
Schreiber,  Personal  Interview,  December  14,  1981).  Others  did  not 
know  how  to  proceed  without  a  textbook.  Financial  constraints  were 
also  faced  by  teachers  making  it  difficult  to  purchase  the  large  numbe 
of  resources  required  to  implement  the  1971  program  (Short,  Personal 
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Interview,  December  10,  1981;  Horvath,  Personal  Interview,  November  24, 
1981).  Other  teachers  were  not  ready  to  handle  the  1971  program 
psychologically  and  pedagogi cal ly  (Langford,  Personal  Interview, 
December  21,  1981).  All  of  these  diverse  reasons  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  teachers  in  Alberta  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  1971 
social  studies  curriculum  with  its  emphasis  on  teacher  autonomy  and 
flexibility.  These  teachers  were  asking  for  more  direction  and  more 
structure  in  the  social  studies  program. 

The  Provincial  Government 
Decentral i zation 

The  early  1970's  saw  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
government  to  decentralize  curriculum  decision  making  (Memo,  Ledgerwood 
to  Torgunrud,  January  29,  1974).  This  was  demonstrated  in  a  number  of 
ways.  In  1970,  the  new  School  Act  came  into  effect  which  granted 
".  .  .  greater  freedom  and  more  responsibi 1 i ty  by  the  Department  [of 
Education]  to  school  boards  and  to  teachers  (Korteweg,  1972,  p.  212). 

In  1971,  a  new  social  studies  program  was  introduced  into  Alberta 
schools  which  decentralized  many  aspects  of  curriculum  decision-making 
(Korteweg,  1972,  p.  213).  In  1971,  Ministerial  approval  was  given 
to  grant  a  50-50  split  for  the  final  mark  in  social  studies  and 
biology.  Fifty  percent  was  to  be  determined  by  a  Department  of 
Education  external  examination  and  fifty  percent  of  the  final  mark 
was  transferred  to  the  classroom  teacher  (Korteweg,  1972,  p.  200). 

A  similar  arrangement  was  already  in  existence  for  French  and  English 
(Korteweg,  1972,  p.  213).  In  1973,  departmental  examinations  were 
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totally  abandoned  which  again  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  decentraliza¬ 
tion.  Korteweg  (1972)  discussed  the  ministerial  decision  stating: 

With  the  changed  nature  of  the  social  studies  program, 
local  decision  making  had  decentralized  curriculum  to  the 
extent  that  a  centralized  external  examination  was  no  longer 
in  tune  with  this  trend,  (p.  213) 

In  1975,  the  Canadian  Studies  Resource  Units  were  undertaken  which 

represented  a  move  to  decentralize  the  curriculum  development  process 

(Sabey,  Personal  Interview,  January  7,  1982). 

In  March,  1974,  a  provincial  conference  on  "Curriculum 

Decision-Making  in  Alberta"  was  held  in  Red  Deer,  Alberta.  The 

conference  was  hosted  by  the  Curriculum  Branch  in  cooperation  with 

other  branches  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Alberta  Teachers' 

Association  (ATA)  and  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association  (ASTA). 

There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  participants  at  the  conference- 

half  were  practicing  teachers  and  the  remainder  included  parents, 

students.  Departmental  personnel,  trustees,  ATA  officials  and  university 

representati ves . 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  two-fold: 

a.  to  decide  who  should  make  what  curricular  decisions  and 
how  they  should  make  them. 

b.  to  formulate  recommendations  in  order  to  clarify  the 
curricular  roles  of  various  stakeholders  in  education. 

(Memo,  Ledgerwood  to  Torgunrud,  April  19,  1974) 

Ledgerwood  identified  four  key  recommendations  resulting 

from  the  conference.  These  were: 

a.  structures  be  established  to  enable  input  from  all  stakeholder 
groups  into  the  curriculum  development  process— teachers , 
parents,  students,  local  school  systems,  Department  of 
Education. 
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b.  the  broad  goals  of  education  be  set  by  the  Department  of 
Education  to  reflect  society's  view  of  desired  educational 
outcomes . 

c.  the  necessary  resources  (e.g.  time,  money,  expertise)  be 
provided  to  facilitate  local  curriculum  development. 

d.  a  clearing  house  be  established  to  disseminate  curriculum 
materials . 

Ledgerwood  concluded  that  the  stakeholders  in  education  wanted  to 
share  in  the  making  of  curricular  decisions,  but  still  wanted  the 
Department  of  Education  to  provide  leadership  and  resources  in  this 
area  (Memo,  Ledgerwood  to  Torgunrud,  April  19,  1974). 

The  1974  Red  Deer  Conference  was  considered  highly  successful 
(Memo,  Torgunrud  to  Koziak,  May  26,  1976),  and  people  were  optimistic 
that  local  school  systems  would  pick  up  the  challenge  to  do  curriculum 
development  (Ledgerwood,  Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981). 

However,  the  optimism  was  not  to  be  sustained  as  a  number  of  circum¬ 
stances  worked  to  deter  those  efforts  to  decentralize  curriculum 
decision-making.  Torgunrud  identified  two  of  these  circumstances  as: 

a.  the  rejection  of  B  Budget  proposal  to  establish  a  one 
million  dollar  fund  for  the  financing  of  local  curriculum 
development  projects. 

b.  the  appointment  of  Ledgerwood  to  the  position  of  Associate 
Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies.  (Memo, 

Torgunrud  to  Koziak,  May  26,  1976) 

Ledgerwood  had  been  a  key  figure  in  the  move  to  decentralize  curriculum 
decision-making,  and  his  appointment  to  other  duties  reduced  the  time 
that  could  be  given  to  encouraging  this  process. 

Ledgerwood  identified  another  circumstance  that  hindered 
curriculum  decentralization.  This  circumstance  was  teacher  resistance 
to  the  process.  Teachers  felt  they  did  not  have  the  resources  or  the 
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time  to  devote  to  it  (Ledgerwood,  Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981). 

As  well,  the  more  conservative  trend  in  education  identified 
earlier  was  gaining  momentum  and  acted  to  deter  the  decentralization 
process.  In  1977,  Torgunrud  noted  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jean  Young  of 
the  University  of  Alberta  that  the  demand  for  decentralization  appeared 
to  be  reversing  itself  (Correspondence,  Torgunrud  to  Young,  October  31, 
1977). 


The  decline  in  support  for  decentralization  was  reflected  in 

the  political  arena.  In  1977,  the  Minister  of  Education,  Julian 

Koziak,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  legislating  objectives  and 

priorities  for  the  education  system: 

The  decision  which  will  be  made  is  a  decision  of  this 
Legislature  and  not  a  decision  somewhere  apart  from  the 
Legislature.  To  take  away  from  that  might  lessen  the 
effect  of  the  goals,  objectives  and  priorities  we  would 
hope  to  attribute  to  our  elementary  and  secondary  education 
system.  (Hansard,  1977,  p.  24  as  quoted  in  Krawchenko,  no 
date,  p.  30) 

Further  articulation  of  the  provincial  government's  policy 
of  more  central  control  over  education  decision-making  occurred  in 
1978.  Premier  Lougheed  took  the  position  in  the  Alberta  Legislature 
that  there  was  a  need  to  establish  parameters  for  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  by  legislating  goals  and  objectives  for  education.  He  stated: 

Frankly,  at  times  I  have  felt  apprehensive  at  the  danger  of 
not  having  such  goals  [of  education  and  schooling]  which  leaves 
it  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Legislature,  to  the  conclusions  or 
diverse  aspirations  of  the  educational  establishment  in  the 
province  ...  to  determine  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  what  should  be 
the  basic  course  content  and  curriculum  development  of  our 
educational  system.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  clearly  a 
rudderless  situation  for  one  of  the  very  important  jurisdictions 
of  a  provincial  legislature,  the  area  of  education  and  public 
policy  in  education.  (Hansard,  1978,  p.  1189  as  quoted  in 
Krawchenko,  no  date,  p.  29) 
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Lougheed  noted  that  this  initiative  by  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  represented  a  departure  from  the  traditional  stance  taken  by  the 
Alberta  Legislature  and  other  legislatures  throughout  Canada.  He 
stated: 

It  had,  unfortunately,  in  our  view,  been  a  tradition  in 
legislatures  throughout  Canada,  and  in  the  Alberta  Legislature 
to  a  degree,  to  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  establish  public 
policy  in  this  area.  I'm  very  pleased  that  we  are  embarking  on 
this  discussion  today,  to  bring  back  where  it  should  be  the 
appropriate  responsibility  that  rests  on  our  shoulders  and  cannot 
be  abdicated.  (Hansard,  1978,  p.  1190  as  quoted  in  Krawchenko, 
no  date,  p.  30) 

There  was  some  negative  response  by  educators  to  this  govern¬ 
ment  move  of  centralizing  control  of  education  in  Alberta.  This 
response  was  noted  by  Lougheed: 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  but  not  many  educators,  or  I  suppose 
representati ves  of  the  educational  establishment  in  the 
province,  have  expressed  some  concern  at  the  vision  of 
government  interference  in  this  matter  of  education. 

I  am  glad  that  it's  a  small,  not  a  large  number  of  people 
who  have  held  to  that  view,  because  I  think  it's  disturbing. 

I  would  have  thought  that  they  would  welcome  this  Legislative 
Assembly  to  be  debating  the  question  of  what  the  goals  of 
schooling  and  education  would  be.  I  think  the  vast  majority 
do.  (Hansard,  1978,  p.  1189  as  quoted  in  Krawchenko,  no  date, 
pp.  30-31 ) 


Support  for  "Basic"  Education  and 

Increased  Specificity 

The  Premier 

In  late  1976,  Premier  Lougheed  announced  that  he  would  be 
turning  his  personal  attention  to  education  to  examine  the  quality 
of  education  and  to  assess  if  new  curricula  were  needed  (Adams  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal ,  January  11,  1977,  p.  16).  He  also  identified  the 


concern  that  the  public  in  Alberta  was  raising  about  basic  education. 
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Mr.  Lougheed  said  Albertans  seem  to  be  concerned  that  not 
enough  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  basics  in  education 
including  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  (Sinclair  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal ,  December  29,  1976,  p.  1) 

The  Minister  of  Education 

In  1977,  a  statement  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
supporting  speci fici ty  in  programs  of  study  in  the  schools.  As  a 
result  of  this  statement,  Torgunrud  sent  a  memo  to  Associate  Directors 
of  Curriculum,  including  Ledgerwood,  and  to  chairpersons  of  Coordinating 
Committees  stating  that  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
specificity  of  programs  which  currently  existed  or  were  being  developed, 
and  that  mandatory  and  elective  portions  must  be  clearly  identified. 

This  was  necessary  so  that  communication  with  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  could  clearly  define  what  is  to  be  taught.  As  well,  this 
would  allow  for  greater  correspondence  between  what  was  taught  and 
what  was  tested  (Memo,  Torgunrud  to  Associate  Directors  of  Curriculum, 
Chairpersons  of  Coordinating  Committees,  December  6,  1977). 

Formation  of  MACOSA 

The  government's  concern  regarding  student  achievement  was 
reflected  in  the  formation  of  the  Minister's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Student  Achievement  in  1976.  One  of  its  primary  functions  was  to 
look  at  Departmental  exams  and  whether  they  should  be  re-introduced 
(Edmonton  Journal ,  December  16,  1976,  p.  26) 

Speech  from  the  Throne 

On  February  24,  1977,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  suggested 
new  directions  for  education  in  Alberta.  It  indicated  a  concern  about 


basic  education  and  student  achievement: 
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There  will  be  a  reassessment  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
our  basic  education  system,  and  the  priorities  that  should  be 
given  to  certain  goals  and  objectives.  A  shift  in  emphasis  to 
basic  skills  may  be  indicated.  Recommendations  from  members  of 
the  Assembly,  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  the  general  public, 
and  interest  groups  will  be  welcomed.  The  levels  of  achievement 
of  our  students  will  receive  close  scrutiny  by  the  Minister's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Achievement.  Further  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  place  of  provincial  examinations  in  our 
educational  system.  (Hansard,  1977,  p.  2  as  quoted  in  Krawchenko, 
no  date,  p.  27) 


The  View  from  the  Legislature 


In  1977,  the  issue  of  what  should  constitute  the  goals  of 
education  was  being  debated  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  appeared 
that: 

All  the  legislators  who  spoke  in  the  'goals'  debate  seemed 
conscious  that  the  policies  they  were  discussing  reflected 
a  tension  between  what  they  and  others  called  ' progressi ve ' 
and  'traditional'  education  philosophy.  (Krawchenko,  no  date, 

P.  41) 

A  number  of  government  members  of  the  Assembly  spoke  out  against 

"progressi ve"  education  including  Dr.  Ken  Paproski  who  stated: 

.  .  .  progressive  education;  the  classroom  where  the  teacher 
must  not  fail  normal  children  if  the  student  has  not  achieved 
an  adequate  level  of  achievement,  because  the  poor  student  may 
feel  rejected;  the  teaching  of  courses  so  they  will  be  fun,  so 
our  students  will  not  be  discouraged. 

A  generation  where  courses  are  geared  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  in  a  normal  classroom  [is]  a  serious  concern, 

Mr.  Speaker.  A  system  which  has  taught  many  students  that 
education  can  be  attained  even  without  effort.  A  system  in 
which  the  teachers  in  large  numbers  are  losing  empathy  from 
the  public— not  because  they  are  not  first-class  professionals 
and  teachers  in  fact,  not  because  they  are  not  well  trained, 
but  because  they  are  part  of  these  front-line  workers  who  are 
really  doing  the  job  for  us— and  thank  God  for  them— they  are 
caught  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  system  and  in  fact  must  receive 
the  criticism  as  all  of  us  do  when  we're  in  the  front  line, 
even  as  politicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  system,  I  suggest  which  has  frustrated  many 
teachers  and  causes  them  to  quit  because  the  teacher  knows 
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what  in  fact  should  be  done.  Yet  he  cannot  carry  out  this  task 
because  the  system  has  pushed  him  into  that  item.  Finally, 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  system  has  developed  for  the  sake  of  progress, 
a  so-called  ' progressi vist '  which  is  in  many  ways  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  structured,  traditional  education  system.  .  .  . 
(Hansard,  1977,  p.  1353  as  quoted  in  Krawchenko,  no  date, 

P-  42) 

The  result  of  this  concern  over  "progressi ve"  education  was  to 
call  for  an  emphasis  on  basic  education.  Paprowski  addressed  this 
issue  stating: 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  what  we're  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
frills.  And  if  we  don't,  maybe  we  should  just  review  some  of 
the  200  or  400  subjects  taught  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  I'm  saying  that  the  frills  are  unnecessary  for 
normal  students.  They're  great,  but  they're  unnecessary.  They're 
costly,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  some  measure  they  add,  as  one  member 
has  indicated.  I  don't  debate  that;  they  do  indeed  add.  But 
they're  not  necessary  in  the  scheme  of  things.  If  you  have  too 
many  frills,  they  damage  the  basic  program  because  the  basic 
programs  become  ineffective.  The  teacher  hasn't  the  time.  The 
student  hasn't  the  time.  He  becomes  frustrated  and  as  a  result 
doesn't  do  well.  (Hansard,  1977,  p.  1353  as  quoted  in  Krawchenko, 
no  date,  pp.  43-44) 

Part  of  the  increased  concern  about  the  lack  of  emphasis  on 
the  "basics"  in  Alberta  education  focused  on  a  concern  relating  to 
the  basic  literacy  of  Alberta  students.  Government  member  Horsman 
spoke  of  this  concern: 

...  in  regard  to  this  question  of  literacy,  I  wish  to  say  that 
my  knowledge  and  my  concern  on  this  subject  has  been  broadened 
immensely  by  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  within  our 
party.  I  don't  want  to  be  too  terribly  partisan  on  this  subject. 
But  it  is  significant  that  this  subject  was  without  question  one 
of  the  basic  concerns  of  the  people  who  attended  the  policy 
conference  held  here  in  Edmonton  last  fall.  In  addition  it 
received  equal  concern  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  party  recently. 
The  people  attending  these  conferences  and  conventions  are 
prepared,  as  I  have  never  heard  them  before,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  literacy  in  our  school  system.  (Hansard,  1977, 
p.  1367  as  quoted  in  Krawchenko,  no  date,  p.  44) 

Horsman  went  on  to  recount  a  story  of  his  nephew  who  was  unable  to 

read  by  Grade  three  because  phonics  had  not  been  taught  to  him. 
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Horsman's  conclusion  was: 


I  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  system  when  that  is 
happening  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  All  this  took  place  here. 

So  I  urge  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  educators  as  well,  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  (Hansard,  1977,  p.  1367  as  quoted  in 
Krawchenko,  no  date,  p.  44) 

Not  all  members  of  the  assembly  held  the  view  that  a  return 

to  "basic"  education  was  desirable.  Grant  Notley,  leader  of  the  New 

Democratic  Party,  argued  against  this  view  stating: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  has  been  raised  by  a  number  of  people 
that  we  have  shifted  too  much  from  a  traditionalist  to  a 
progressive  approach  to  education.  .  .  . 

Rather  than  our  system  in  Alberta  in  1977  being  unbalanced  in 
that  we've  moved  far  too  much  in  the  direction  of  the 
progressive  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  approach,  I  suggest 
that  we  have  not  a  bad  balance.  ...  As  one  member  of  the 
Legislature,  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  we  have  a 
pretty  good  balance  to  date.  (Hansard,  1977,  p.  1182  as 
quoted  in  Krawchenko,  no  date,  p.  43) 

However,  Notley 's  views  were  not  the  view  held  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  leaned  toward  a  return  to  "basic"  education.  Krawchenko 
(no  date)  summed  up  the  government's  view  this  way:  "...  the 
sentiment  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  pre-Lougheed  educati 
system  persists,  and  the  'basics'  movement  continues  to  gather 
momentum"  (pp.  44-45). 


The  Curriculum  Policies  Board 

In  December,  1975,  the  Minister  of  Education,  Julian  Koziak 
announced  that  a  Curriculum  Policies  Board  would  be  established  to 
replace  the  existing  Elementary  and  Secondary  Curriculum  Boards. 

(See  pages  99-101  for  further  description.)  All  curricula  being 
developed  or  revised  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
for  scrutiny  and  approval  before  receiving  Ministerial  approval  for 
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implementation  in  Alberta  classrooms.  The  curricular  decisions  that 
would  be  made  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  development  of  the  1978  social  studies  program  in  Alberta. 
This  section  of  the  chapter  will  examine  the  policy  directions  taken  by 
the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  It  will  not  outline  all  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  but  will  examine 
those  pertinent  to  the  development  of  the  1978  social  studies  program. 

September  28,  29,  1976  Meeting  of  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Julian  Koziak,  gave  greetings  to  the  members  of 
the  board.  In  those  greetings,  he  stated  that  the  public  was  questioning 
education  in  Alberta,  and  he  identified  specific  issues  that  faced 
education  today  noting  that  the  era  was  different  than  a  decade  ago. 

Those  issues  that  Koziak  identified  included  those  concerned  with 
"basic"  education  such  as  the  basic  abilities  of  students  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  language  (CPB  Minutes,  September  28,  29,  1976). 

At  that  same  meeting,  Ledgerwood,  the  Associate  Director  of 
Curriculum  for  Social  Studies,  presented  a  paper  to  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  titled  "The  Social  Studies  and  Related  Areas:  A  Descrip¬ 
tion  Prepared  for  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  September  28-29,  1976" 
in  which  the  current  social  studies  curriculum  was  defined,  the 
historical  changes  that  had  occurred  in  Alberta  social  studies  were 
outlined,  and  the  linkage  between  curriculum  changes  and  changes  in 
the  broader  social,  political,  and  economic  circumstances  of  the 
society  was  presented  (CPB  Minutes,  September  28,  29,  1976). 
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A  brief  discussion  on  Alberta  social  studies  ensued  after 
Ledgerwood's  presentation.  Some  board  members  noted  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  educational  system  felt  by  certain  sectors  of  the  public. 
Curran  noted  that  the  universities  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
students  who  were  entering  their  faculties  (CPB  Minutes,  September 
28,  29,  1976)  while  Milner  noted  the  public  concern  about  student 
illiteracy  (Ibid.).  The  discussion  also  included  the  role  of  valuing 
in  social  studies  education.  Berry  questioned  whether  teachers  were 
competent  to  teach  value-centred  curricula.  He  felt  that,  though 
they  might  not  be  competent  to  teach  a  value-centred  curriculum,  they 
could  teach  Canadian  history  (Ibid.).  Curran  stated  that  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  would  have  to  look  at  a  social  studies 
program  that  emphasized  a  valuing  approach  versus  a  history  and  civics 
approach  to  social  studies. 

November  1,2,  1976  Meeting  of  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board 

Revisions  to  four  major  subject  areas  were  already  in  progress 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  The 
subject  areas  were:  elementary  mathematics,  junior  high  language  arts, 
social  studies,  and  secondary  science.  At  its  meeting  of  November 
1,2,  1976,  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  heard  a  report  from  each  of 
these  subject  areas  on  the  scope,  direction,  and  progress  of  the 
revision.  A  brief  outline  of  those  reports  follows. 

Mathemati cs 

The  report  noted  that  from  1974  to  the  present  (1976),  there 
had  been  increased  demands  for  "accountability"  and  "back  to  the  basics." 
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The  revisions  to  the  math  program  included  a  reduction  in  the  scope  of 
the  program  and  a  reduction  in  emphasis  on  symbolism,  terminology,  and 
abstract  concepts  (CPB  Minutes,  November  1,  2,  1976). 

In  a  discussion  of  the  report,  Curran  emphasized  that  exact 
skills  and  knowledge  had  to  be  identified  at  each  grade  level  (Ibid.). 

Language  Arts 

The  report  on  the  revisions  to  the  language  arts  program 
identified  three  major  areas  of  change:  Core  concept  was  being 
identified  with  the  scope  of  the  program  being  more  clearly  and 
specifically  given  than  in  the  previous  curriculum.  Although  multiple 
listings  of  resources  would  still  be  provided,  fewer  categories  of 
learning  resources  were  being  recommended.  As  well,  recommendations 
were  being  provided  for  specific  approaches  or  methodology  to  be 
used  in  the  curriculum  (Ibid.). 

In  the  discussion,  Brilz  expressed  the  view  that  the  language 
arts  program  was  moving  away  from  an  emphasis  on  basic  skills.  The 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  as  a  whole  raised  the  concern  of  teachers 
for  more  prescription  (Ibid.). 

Social  Studies 

The  report  noted  that  the  public  push  for  more  manifest  treat¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  history  and  geography  had  resulted  in  emphasizing  a 
different  balance  between  analytic  thinking  and  valuing  (Ibid.).  A 
time  line  for  revisions  to  the  social  studies  program  was  also  presented. 
A  "master  plan"  outlining  more  comprehensive  changes  to  the  social 
studies  curriculum  would  be  submitted  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
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in  January,  1977.  During  1977  and  the  Spring  of  1978,  support  materials 
would  be  developed.  The  new  program  including  teaching/learning 
resources,  teaching/learning  strategies,  outlines  of  grade  level  objec¬ 
tives  and  units  plans  would  be  available  in  April,  1978,  and  would  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  schools  in  September,  1978  (Ibid.). 

Ledgerwood,  in  a  verbal  presentation  to  the  board  at  this 
meeting,  noted  that,  while  competing  value  systems  still  existed  in  our 
society,  there  was  growing  support  for  traditional  values,  for 
excellence,  and  for  a  lifestyle  that  enabled  people  to  do  more  with 
less  (Ibid.).  He  raised  four  questions  that  he  felt  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  should  consider  in  their  considerations  of  the  revisions 
to  the  social  studies  program.  These  were: 

1.  the  valuing  orientation  of  the  social  studies  program. 

2.  the  perceived  threat  of  the  social  studies  program  to  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

3.  the  question  of  local  autonomy  versus  provincial  control 
over  selection  of  resources  and  study  topics,  and  the 
establishment  of  achievement  standards. 

4.  the  dangers  associated  with  a  problems-centred  curriculum, 
particularly  alienation  and  despair.  (Ibid.) 

Concern  re  Teacher  Developed  Curriculum 

Wagner,  a  member  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  argued  that 
curriculum  guides  that  give  freedom  to  teachers  were  frustrating  to 
those  teachers  who  lacked  the  time  or  inclination  to  develop  curriculum. 
Therefore,  curriculum  guides  should  be  specific  enough  so  that 
teachers  would  not  have  to  develop  curriculum  (Ibid.). 
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December  16,  17,  1976  Meeting  of  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board 

Social  Studies 

A  report  titled  "Report  to  Curriculum  Policies  Board  Concerning 
Revisions  to  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum"  was  presented  at 
the  December  16,  17,  1976  meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board. 

The  report  stated  that  the  SSCCC  had  prepared  three  drafts  of  the 
revised  social  studies  program  and  had  modified  these  drafts  on  the 
basis  of  reactions  obtained  by  meeting  with  eight  groups  of  teachers. 

The  result  of  these  modifications  was  Draft  #4  of  the  social  studies 
program  which  was  being  submitted  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  for 
reaction  and  direction  (CPB  Minutes,  December  16,  17,  1976).  As  well, 
the  report  stated  that  a  seminar  was  being  planned  for  early  1977 
which  would  solicit  input  from  ten  parents  (including  ASTA  representa¬ 
tives),  ten  non-specialist  teachers,  ten  specialist  social  studies 
teachers,  ten  social  studies  supervisors,  and  ten  university  professors— 
five  from  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  five  from  other  faculties  (Ibid.). 

The  major  feature  of  the  revisions  was  to  strike  a  balance 
between  providing  more  direction  to  teachers  and  students  who  needed 
it,  and  providing  flexibility  to  those  teachers  and  students  who 
wanted  to  develop  their  own  program  (Ibid.).  The  report  stressed  that 
the  added  structure  and  prescription  was  not  to  discourage  the 
autonomous  curriculum  development  that  was  occurring  in  Alberta  social 
studies  or  to  stifle  creativity,  but  was  designed  for  those  teachers 
and  members  of  the  public  who  were  asking  for  greater  clarity  in  terms 
of  methodology,  content  and  objectives  in  Alberta  social  studies  (Ibid.). 

The  report  put  forward  the  recommendation  that  the  Curriculum 
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Policies  Board  recommend  to  the  Minister  of  Education  that  he  approve 
in  principle  the  social  studies  curriculum  as  outlined  in  Chapter  1 
of  Draft  #4.  As  well,  the  recommendation  called  for  the  gaining  of 
Ministerial  approval  to  develop  support  materials  for  the  social 
studies  program  (Ibid.). 

The  decision  taken  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  on  this 
recommendation  was  to  defer  a  decision  on  the  social  studies  revisions 
until  a  further  meeting.  A  decision  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
would  not  be  made  until  May  5,  6,  1977.  In  the  meantime,  though, 
decisions  would  be  made  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  in  the  other 
subject  areas,  and  these  decisions  would  make  their  impact  felt  on 
future  social  studies  curriculum  development.  This  section  will 
examine  these  significant  curriculum  decisions  in  the  three  subject 
areas  of  language  arts,  science,  and  mathematics. 

Science 

The  report  noted  that  the  current  science  curriculum  guide  did 
not  provide  enough  direction  (Ibid.)  and  that  the  increased  level  of 
specificity  that  was  proposed  in  the  revisions  should  reduce  the 
divergence  that  was  presently  occurring  in  science  classrooms  (Ibid.). 
The  revisions  sought  to  steer  a  middle  ground  between  too  much 
structure  and  too  little  direction  (Ibid.). 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued,  the  board  expressed  the  concern 
that  more  development  was  required  in  clarifying  the  objectives 
(Ibid. ). 
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Mathemati cs 

At  the  meeting  of  December  16,  17,  1976,  a  discussion  took 
place  regarding  the  revisions  to  the  mathematics  program.  Many 
members  of  the  board  sought  assurances  that  ample  opportunities  for 
drill  and  computational  skills  would  be  provided  and  that  core  require¬ 
ments  with  an  emphasis  on  computation  skills  would  be  identified  (Ibid.). 

January  20,  21,  1977  Meeting  of  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board 

Science  Curriculum 

The  discussion  regarding  the  science  revisions  continued  at 
this  meeting  with  Tolman,  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Science, 
expressing  concern  about  the  board  placing  greater  emphasis  on  know¬ 
ledge  objectives  (CPB  Minutes,  January  20,  21,  1977). 

Weissenborn,  a  member  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board, 
submitted  a  memo  to  all  members  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
expressing  concern  about  the  revisions  to  the  science  curriculum 
reflecting  a  shift  away  from  the  "basics"  at  a  time  when  pressures  from 
the  general  public  and  from  business,  industry,  and  secondary  industry 
were  for  a  return  to  the  basics  (Ibid.). 

February  15,  16,  1977  Meeting  of  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board 

The  discussion  that  had  occurred  at  the  January  20,  21,  1977 
meeting  indicated  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  revisions  to  the  science  curriculum.  Since  that  meeting  the 
science  curriculum  committee  had  met  and  had  made  several  changes  in 
response  to  the  board's  concerns.  These  changes  included: 
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1.  negative  connotations  were  avoided  by  changing  the  wording 
of  objecti ves. 

2.  objectives  were  made  more  specific. 

3.  sub-concepts  that  were  to  be  developed  were  specifically 
identified.  (CPB  Minutes,  February  15,  16,  1977) 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  science  curriculum  committee  by 

the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  to  increase  specificity  in  the  program 

of  study  outlines  for  Biology  10/20  to  fit  with  the  detailed  program 

of  study  for  Biology  30. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  science  curriculum,  Milner  noted 
the  policy  implications  that  had  been  set  in  the  Board's  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  revisions  to  the  science  curriculum.  These  included  a 
greater  content  specificity  and  time  allocations.  She  concluded  that 
the  Board  should  remain  cognisant  of  these  policies  while  dealing 
with  other  subject  area  revisions  (Ibid.). 

Mathemati cs 

The  approval  of  the  mathematics  program  indicated  certain 
policy  directions  which  included  a  move  towards  greater  prescription 
which  provided  teachers,  administrators,  and  the  public  with  a 
"sound  basis"  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
(Ibid. ). 

The  inferred  policy  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board's  approval 
of  the  elementary  mathematics  program  included: 

1.  a  mandatory  core  which  include  greater  specificity  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 

2.  mandatory  core  components  were  to  undergo  periodic  achieve¬ 
ment  testing  with  provincial  norming 

3.  in-service  be  provided  for  the  introduction  of  new  courses. 
(Ibid.) 
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March  7,  8,  1977  Meeting  of  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board 

Language  Arts 

The  March  7,  8,  1977,  meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  undertook  a  discussion  of  the  revisions  to  the  language  arts 
program  of  studies.  The  report  given  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
indicated  that  the  revisions  had  increased  specificity,  emphasized 
language  skills  and  decreased  emphasis  on  literature  (CPB  Minutes, 
March  7,  8,  1977). 

The  increased  emphasis  on  language  skills  was  supported  by 
several  board  members  (Ibid.);  however,  because  of  public  concern 
regarding  the  language  skills  of  students,  the  members  of  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  held  the  position  that  the  language  arts 
curriculum  should  be  even  more  specific  (Ibid.).  As  a  result,  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  passed  a  motion  which  stated  that  the 
language  arts  program  was  inconsistent  with  the  programs  of  elementary 
mathematics  and  secondary  science  that  had  been  previously  approved 
by  the  Board.  The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  returned  the  revisions  to 
the  language  arts  curriculum  committee  requesting  that  content  and 
skills  be  specified  in  clear  and  explicit  terms  for  specific  grade 
levels  (Ibid.). 

May  5,  6,  1977  Meeting  of  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board 

Policy  Trends  Resulting  from  the  Curriculum 

Policies  Board's  Deliberations  of  the  Math, 

Science,  and  Language  Arts  Curricula 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  titled 
"Discussion  Paper  on  Goals  of  Basic  Education"  by  Curriculum  Policies 
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Board  member  Weissenborn,  he  noted  certain  policy  trends  that  were 
emerging  as  a  result  of  the  approval  of  the  elementary  mathematics 
program  and  the  secondary  science  program,  and  the  deferral  of  approval 
of  the  language  arts  program. 

Weissenborn  indicated  that  the  board  was  aware  of  the  "back 
to  the  basics  movement"  although  it  also  remained  aware  of  the  diverse 
interests  and  abilities  of  students.  The  policy  trends  established  by 
the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  included: 

1.  more  detail  be  provided  in  programs  of  study  and  that  more 
structure  be  included  in  curriculum  guides  to  aid  new 
teachers  and  those  not  specialized  in  that  subject  area. 

The  structure  provided  should  not,  however,  be  too  rigid 
so  that  experienced  teachers  could  still  experience  some 
flexibil  ity. 

2.  a  clear  distinction  between  optional  and  prescribed 
components  of  a  program  of  study  be  provided  and  that 
there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  prescribed  content. 

3.  basic  skills  will  receive  more  emphasis. 

4.  various  programs  will  be  more  integrated. 

5.  the  language  used  in  the  program  of  studies  will  be  such 
that  it  will  be  understood  not  only  by  subject  specialists 
but  by  parents  and  the  public.  (CPB  Minutes,  May  5,  6,  1977) 

All  Alberta  curricula  development  had  to  be  approved  by  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board  before  it  was  sent  to  the  Minister  of 

Education  for  his  formal  approval  and  introduction  into  classrooms  in 

Alberta.  Two  policy  trends  had  been  firmly  established  by  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board  in  approving  or  deferring  approval  of  the 

revised  curricula  in  the  various  subject  areas.  These  trends  were 

(1 )  an  increase  in  specificity  and  prescription  and  (2)  an  emphasis 

on  skills  and  knowledge  and  curriculum  guides  that  reflected  these 

priorities  in  clear  and  explicit  terms,  understandable  to  both  the 
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specialist  and  non-specialist  teacher  and  to  the  public.  The  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies, 
Ledgerwood,  and  the  members  of  the  SSCCC  would  have  to  operate  within 
these  policy  decisions  as  they  worked  on  the  revisions  to  the  social 
studies  curriculum. 


The  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for 

Social  Studies  and  the  Membership  of  the 

Social  Studies  Curriculum  Coordinating 

Commi ttee 


The  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies  for  the 
period  of  this  study,  1975-1978,  was  Dr.  C.  D.  Ledgerwood.  Ledgerwood 
had  played  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  the  1971  social  studies 
program  and  had  a  strong  commitment  to  it  (Korteweg,  1972,  pp.  209, 

247,  256).  Dever  put  it  this  way:  "1971  was  Ledgerwood 's  baby" 
(Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982). 

Like  Ledgerwood,  most  of  the  members  of  the  SSCCC  were 

supporters  of  the  1971  program.  Crowther,  in  his  characterization  of 

the  membership  of  the  SSCCC,  stated: 

...  he  [Ledgerwood]  assembled  people  .  .  .  who  were  an 
exceptionally  talented  and  well  renowned  group  of  fairly 
liberal  thinkers  and  these  would  be  people  who  you  would 
have  regarded  as  amongst  the  extreme  supporters  of  the  1971 
program  in  philosophy.  There  were  no  reactionaries, 
fundamentalists,  conservatives  or  historians  in  that  group. 

...  It  could  be  an  extremely  significant  factor  of  what 
happened  in  those  three  years  [of  curriculum  development]. 

All  those  people  had  a  very  deep  commitment  to  what  they 
perceived  as  the  consciousness  raising  and  free  spirit  of 
the  1971  program.  (Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Other  individuals  interviewed  for  this  study  agreed  with 
Crowther's  characterization  of  the  membership  of  the  SSCCC  as  being 
supportive  of  the  aims  of  the  1971  program  (Ledgerwood,  Personal 
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Interview,  November  4,  1971;  Shortt,  Personal  Interview,  December  10, 
1981;  Connors,  Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981;  Mullen,  Personal 
Interview,  January  28,  1982;  Dever,  Personal  Interview,  January  28, 
1982).  Carter  stated: 

The  committee  [SSCCC]  members  were  expert  social  studies  teachers 
who  were  happy  with  the  freedom  that  existed  with  the  1971 
program.  (Personal  Interview,  February  18,  1982,  revised 
through  personal  correspondence,  September  1,  1982) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  SSCCC  took  place  on 
January  30,  1976.  At  that  meeting,  the  members  of  the  SSCCC  discussed 
The  Downey  Report  at  length  and  spent  considerable  time  discussing 
the  recommendations  of  The  Downey  Report.  The  result  of  the  discussion 
was  to  agree  with  and  support  most  of  the  nine  recommendations  of  The 
Downey  Report.  The  SSCCC  postponed  taking  a  decision  on  Recommendation 
#6  dealing  with  Canadian  content  in  the  social  studies  program,  and 
although  concurring  with  Recommendation  #7,  which  advocated  the  deep 
involvement  of  students  in  the  social  studies  program,  expressed  some 
reservation  about  it  because  of  teacher  resistance  (SSCCC  Minutes, 
January  30,  1976).  Perhaps  most  significant  of  the  recommendations 
accepted  and  supported  by  the  members  of  the  SSCCC  was  Recommendation 
#1  that  advocated  that  the  1971  program  be  continued  with  certain 
refinements.  This  agreement  regarding  Recommendation  #1  further 
served  to  demonstrate  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  SSCCC  for  the 
1971  program. 

During  the  course  of  1976,  the  SSCCC  undertook  to  identify  and 
resolve  some  of  the  central  issues  involved  in  the  revision  of  the 
1971  social  studies  program.  Most  of  the  issues  that  were  identified 
initially  evolved  from  the  SSCCC ' s  consideration  of  The  Downey  Report 
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(Crowther,  Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981).  Some  of  the  issues 
that  were  identified  were: 

1.  What  should  be  the  content  and  format  of  the  handbook? 

2.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  one-third  time? 

3.  What  specific  approaches  should  be  taken  to  valuing? 

4.  What  reference  should  be  made  to  skill  development? 

5.  Who  should  be  available  for  proof-reading? 

6.  How  should  reaction  panel  members  be  selected? 

7.  How  many  handbooks  should  be  published? 

8.  How  are  sample  units  going  to  be  developed? 

9.  How  are  resource  kits  going  to  be  developed? 

10.  How  many  ad  hoc  committees  should  be  formed  and  what  types 
of  committees  should  they  be?  (SSCCC  Minutes,  May  31, 

June  1,  1976) 

During  1976,  the  SSCCC  passed  several  motions  at  their  regular 
meetings  which  demonstrated  their  adherence  to  the  major  orientations 
of  the  1971  social  studies  program.  At  their  meeting  of  September 
23,  24,  1976,  the  SSCCC  supported  the  view  that  the  ultimate  and 
primary  objective  of  the  social  studies  program  was  valuing,  and  that 
skills  and  knowledge  were  to  be  supportive  of  the  valuing  component 
(SSCCC  Minutes,  September  23,  24,  1976).  While  there  was  support  for 
values  education  in  social  studies,  some  members  of  the  SSCCC  expressed 
concern  about  the  values  clarification  process  found  in  the  1971 
program  (Van  Manen,  Personal  Interview,  October  22,  1981;  Crowther, 
Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981).  Crowther  stated: 

The  first  course  I  took  in  Wisconsin  was  from  .  .  .  Allan 

Lockwood.  .  .  .  The  course  alerted  me  to  some  very  serious 

problems  with  values  clarification  and  which  in  fact  have 

surfaced  since  then.  It  became  obvious  to  me  that  it  was 
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only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  controversy  that  surrounded  values 
clarification  began  to  surface  here.  ...  It  seemed  to  me  from  my 
work  in  Wisconsin  and  my  associated  with  the  Legislature,  [the 
movement  away  from  values  clarification]  was  something  we  had  to  do. 
It  was  a  very  conscious  kind  of  thing  to  cut  the  concerns  off  at 
the  passage.  (Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Carter  also  discussed  some  of  the  perceived  deficiencies  that 

he  saw  with  the  values  clarification  approach.  He  stated: 

The  deficiencies  of  the  values  clarification  approach  started  to 
become  obvious.  It  was  inclined  to  be  a  do-your-own-thing 
philosophy  in  which  any  opinion  or  position  was  considered  as 
valid  as  another  if  the  individual  arrived  at  it  using  the  valuing 
process.  It  was  evident  that  most  people  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  1978  program  were  dissatisfied  with  the  values 
component  of  the  1971  program  and  wanted  it  improved.  (Personal 
Interview,  February  18,  1982,  revised  through  personal  correspon¬ 
dence,  September  1,  1982) 

The  SSCCC  on  December  1,2,  1976,  expressed  their  resistance  to 
limiting  the  number  of  resources  used,  as  these  resources  could  then 
tend  to  dictate  the  program  (SSCCC  Minutes,  December  1,  2,  1976).  At 
that  same  meeting,  the  SSCCC  reiterated  the  importance  of  maintaining 
flexibility  in  the  program  and  rejected  making  the  social  studies 
program  more  specific  by  designating  major  and  minor  themes  (Ibid.). 

Connors  talked  about  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  SSCCC 
during  this  period.  He  stated: 

As  to  the  underlying  skills,  knowledge,  and  values  components, 

I  almost  think  that  we  took  for  granted  that  we  were  going  to 
keep  still  within  the  1971  parameters  when  it  came  to  those 
types  of  approaches.  (Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981) 

Max  Van  Manen,  former  member  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee,  commented  on  the  SSCCC' s  view  of  curriculum 
making.  He  stated: 

We  felt  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  teachers  with  lots 
of  autonomy,  so  there  was  lots  of  grass  roots  opportunity 
for  curriculum  making.  (Personal  Interview,  October  22,  1981) 
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Crowther  held  a  similar  view  to  the  one  expressed  by  Van  Manen. 
He  commented: 

It  would  be  my  perception  that  looking  back  that  by  and  large 
they  were  free  spirited,  cream  of  the  crop,  well  trained 
liberals  who  regarded  things  like  textbooks,  prescriptiveness, 
and  content  as  interference  in  the  professional  role  of  the 
teacher.  (Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Crowther  also  added  that  The  Downey  Report  which  supported  the  major 

tenets  of  the  1971  program  was  used  by  the  SSCCC  and  provided  the 

guidelines  for  the  revisions  that  were  undertaken  (Personal  Interview, 

October  6,  1981 ). 

The  initial  resolve  of  the  membership  of  the  SSCCC  was  to 
maintain  the  essential  aspects  of  the  1971  social  studies  program. 

During  1976,  some  members  of  the  SSCCC  were  assigned  the  task 
of  re-writing  some  aspects  of  the  social  studies  program  and  then 
submitting  their  work  to  the  full  membership  of  the  SSCCC  for 
discussion.  Again  this  work  was  generally  in  keeping  with  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  1971  program  (Crowther,  Personal  Interview,  October  6, 

1981 ). 

However,  1977  would  see  new  forces  set  in  motion  which  would 
bring  significant  changes  to  the  social  studies  program,  and  which 
would  set  it  in  a  direction  of  increased  specificity.  This  section 
will  examine  the  major  forces  acting  on  the  SSCCC  to  bring  greater 
specificity  and  structure  to  social  studies  in  Alberta. 

Influence  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 

At  the  December  16,  17,  1977  meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board,  Draft  #4  of  the  revised  social  studies  curriculum  was  presented 
to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  for  formal  approval.  At  that  meeting. 
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the  members  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  deferred  consideration  of 
the  social  studies  proposal  until  a  further  date.  The  next  time  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  would  consider  the  revised  social  studies 
program  would  be  May  5,  6,  1977.  For  this  period  of  five  months, 
there  were  no  formal  directives  given  to  the  SSCCC  as  to  how  the 
social  studies  curriculum  revisions  should  proceed. 

Yet,  despite  this  lack  of  formal  direction  from  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board,  many  people  cited  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  as 
having  an  impact  on  the  deliberations  of  the  SSCCC  (Burley,  Personal 
Interview,  December  3,  1981;  Mueller,  Personal  Interview,  November  25, 
1981;  Horvath,  Personal  Interview,  November  24,  1981;  Carter,  Personal 
Interview,  February  18,  1982).  Members  of  the  SSCCC  were  aware  that 
the  revisions  to  the  social  studies  program  had  to  obtain  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  approval.  They  were  also  aware  of  the  policy  decisions 
being  made  in  other  subject  area  curriculum  deliberations  of  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board. 

Connors  discussed  the  influence  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  on  the  SSCCC: 

In  a  way  they  were  like  a  spectre.  They  were  out  there  and 
somehow  you  had  to  go  through  the  process  of  dealing  with  them. 
There  was  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board. 

We  were  aware  of  them  all  the  time.  ...  We  certainly  gave  them 
a  lot  of  power.  We  phrased  things  to  meet  with  their  perceived 
expectations.  ...  We  heard  of  other  curriculum  groups  sending 
their  curriculum  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  and  getting 
them  sent  back.  .  .  .  (Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981) 

Mullen  held  a  similar  view  stating:  "They  did  become  a 
reality  as  we  worked.  We  would  spend  time  wondering  what  they  would 
think"  (Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982). 
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Van  Manen  discussed  the  influence  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board's  decision  regarding  the  language  arts  program  revisions  on  the 
SSCCC : 

At  the  time  we  were  getting  the  social  studies  package  ready  to 
submit  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  we  heard  the  English 
program  was  sent  back.  They  were  told  it  wasn't  specific  enough 
and  told  to  revise  it.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  stuff  we  came 
up  with  was  more  conservative  than  we  would  have  wanted  it  to  be. 
(Personal  Interview,  October  22,  1981) 

Ledgerwood  discussed  how  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 

influenced  the  SSCCC  without  providing  tight  guidelines.  He  stated: 

The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  didn't  really  establish  the  kind 
of  tight  guidelines  that  would  make  a  strong  impact  on  the  SSCCC. 
The  SSCCC  was  conscious  of  what  would  gain  approval  of  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  weren't 
operating  under  strictures  imposed  by  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board.  We  had  a  consciousness  that  this  was  a  body  we  were 
going  to  have  to  satisfy  rather  than  here  are  the  dictates. 

.  .  .  The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  was  not  an  entirely  indirect 
influence  but  at  no  time  did  they  come  down  and  say  you  must 
have  sixty  percent  Canadian  content.  That  kind  of  directive 
never  occurred.  The  regulatory  or  operational  function  of  the 
SSCCC  was  consistent  with  policies  set  down  by  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board,  and  in  that  sense  there  was  a  direct  relationship. 
In  terms  of  specifying  any  operational  decision,  there  weren't 
[direct  relationships].  (Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981) 

It  would  appear  that  the  policy  directions  of  the  Curriculum 

Policies  Board  for  more  specificity  made  their  impact  felt  on  the 

deliberations  of  the  SSCCC  although  no  definite  directives  were 

provided  to  the  SSCCC  for  the  period  December,  1976  to  May,  1977. 


Influence  of  Teachers 

The  SSCCC  made  a  conscious  effort  to  involve  teachers  in 
discussing  the  revisions  that  were  being  made  to  the  social  studies 
program.  This  "fishbowl"  approach  of  gathering  feedback  from  teachers 
was  seen  as  a  means  of  avoiding  many  of  the  problems  associated  with 


. 
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the  1971  program  (Torgunrud,  Personal  Interview,  February  2,  1982). 

Connors  talked  about  the  reaction  meetings  this  way: 

I  think  they  tried  to  get  as  wide  a  public  as  they  could.  .  .  . 

It  was  an  effort  to  try  to  involve  more  people  than  just 
educators.  An  effort  was  made.  I  don't  think  it  was  made 
before.  It  was  seen  as  breaking  new  ground.  (Personal  Interview, 
October  9 ,  1 981 ) 

Johnson  (Personal  Interview,  December  16,  1981),  Shortt 
(Personal  Interview,  December  10,  1981),  Badger  (Personal  Interview, 
October  21,  1981)  and  Mueller  (Personal  Interview,  November  25,  1981) 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  SSCCC  took  the  reactions  of  teachers, 
to  the  various  drafts  of  the  curriculum,  seriously  although  not  all 

teachers  were  satisfied  with  the  process.  Horvath  stated: 

The  idea  of  taking  the  curriculum  in  its  draft  stage  and 
getting  reactions  was  a  good  one.  How  else  are  you  going  to 
involve  the  masses  in  curriculum  development?  But  there  was 
something  terribly  wrong  with  it  all.  One  of  the  things  that 
disappointed  me  was  what  eventually  happened  to  our  input. 

I  recall  Doug  Ledgerwood  coming  to  Calgary  with  a  draft  to  get 
our  reactions.  We  felt  good  about  providing  him  with  our 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  He  took  down  our  ideas  diligently, 
but  the  next  time  we  saw  the  draft,  we  didn't  see  any  of  our 
ideas  in  there  because  what  had  happened  was  that  he  took  that 
draft  up  to  Grande  Prairie  and  got  reactions  from  teachers  there 
and  each  time  he  met  with  a  new  group  of  teachers  the  draft 
changed.  ...  I  have  not  met  anyone  else  who  was  particularly 
satisfied  as  a  result  of  this  process  and  it  may  be  because  they 
never  really  saw  the  result  of  their  input  in  the  draft.  (Personal 
Interview,  November  24,  1981,  revised  through  personal  correspon¬ 
dence,  August  13,  1982) 

There  is  also  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  SSCCC 
resisted  the  feedback  that  was  coming  to  them  from  the  field.  The 
members  of  the  SSCCC  were  strong  supporters  of  the  1971  program,  but 
the  feedback  from  teachers  was  asking  for  more  direction  and  more 


prescription— demands  that  ran  contrary  to  the  major  thrusts  of  the 
1971  social  studies  program. 

Crowther  discussed  the  feedback  that  teachers  were  giving  to 
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the  SSCCC  and  the  reaction  of  the  SSCCC  to  this  feedback: 

Doug  [Ledgerwood]  in  particular  and  with  the  help  of  the 
regional  office  consultants  went  across  the  province  and 
presented  all  these  drafts  to  various  groups  of  teachers 
and  in  some  cases  to  students,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
always  the  reaction  was  the  same:  "Yes,  there  are  things 
in  here  that  we  like  .  .  .  but  there's  still  not  enough 
content."  Now  Doug  himself  was  fairly  reluctant  to  impose 
any  major  strand  of  content  on  what  was  there  and  he  viewed 
overly  prescriptive  content  as  something  he  disagreed  with. 

...  It  was  a  hell  of  a  problem  [for  the  SSCCC].  .  .  . 

And  I  think  that  in  some  ways  they  rejected  and  they  resisted 
the  feedback  that  was  coming  from  teachers.  (Personal  Interview, 
October  6,  1981 ) 

Crowther's  view  is  supported  by  a  statement  of  the  SSCCC 
which  put  forward  the  position  that  although  the  SSCCC  felt  that 
the  views  and  reactions  of  the  public  were  important,  the  SSCCC 
must  continue  to  lead  and  not  follow  (SSCCC  Minutes,  April  12,  13, 
1977). 


However,  the  initial  resistance  of  the  SSCCC  to  the  feedback 
it  was  receiving  from  teachers  began  to  erode  as  the  pressure 
increased.  Carter  stated:  "The  SSCCC  members  were  getting  feedback 
from  their  colleagues  which  resulted  in  a  wearing  down  process  because 
people  wanted  spcificity"  (Personal  Interview,  February  18,  1982, 
revised  through  personal  correspondence,  September  1,  1982). 

Dever  discussed  why  the  initial  resolve  of  the  SSCCC  began  to 

erode  and  the  compromise  that  the  SSCCC  made.  He  stated: 

As  we  started  to  develop  the  curriculum,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  people  on  the  committee  did  not  reflect  what  the  people  in 
the  field  wanted.  Teachers  were  having  a  difficult  time  with 
1971.  Do  you  keep  with  ideals  that  weren't  working  in  the 
classroom,  or  do  you  try  and  reach  the  teacher  to  cope?  We 
made  a  conscious  decision  that  would  be  least  restrictive  to  a 
competent  social  studies  teacher,  but  the  most  help  to  a  good 
generalist.  (Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982) 
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Van  Manen  talked  about  the  contradi ctory  pressures  that  the 
SSCCC  faced  and  how  the  feedback  that  was  being  received  from  teachers 
meshed  with  the  policy  directions  being  established  by  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board.  He  stated: 

There  was  feedback  from  consultants,  or  Ledgerwood  or  Crowther 
who  would  have  done  workshops  or  spoken  to  teachers,  and  feed¬ 
back  would  come  to  the  SSCCC.  The  pressures  were  contradi ctory . 

We  felt  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  teachers  with  lots  of 
autonomy,  so  there  was  lots  of  grass  roots  opportunity  for 
curriculum  making.  But  much  of  the  pressure  was  for  more 
materials,  for  more  "tell  us  what  to  do."  The  complainers  we 
heard.  The  good  teachers  were  not  feed-backing  to  us.  This 
fits  very  well  with  the  mandate  that  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  had  for  more  prescripti veness ,  materials  and  objectives 
spelled  out.  (Personal  Interview,  October  22,  1981) 

The  result  of  this  feedback  was  to  increase  the  specificity 
of  the  curriculum  (Dever,  Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982; 

Van  Manen,  Personal  Interview,  October  22,  1981)  and  to  make 
curriculum  guides  simpler  (Mullen,  Personal  Interview,  January  28, 
1982).  Another  result  was  to  establish  a  shorter  list  of  learning 
resources  for  teachers. 

Up  until  January,  1977,  the  SSCCC  had  resisted  pressure  to 
identify  a  limited  number  of  resources  at  each  grade  level.  At  their 
meeting  of  December  1,  2,  1976,  they  rejected  the  concept  of  limited 
resources  because  of  the  tendency  for  them  to  dictate  the  program 
(SSCCC  Minutes,  December  1,  2,  1976).  However,  by  January,  1977,  the 
SSCCC  had  given  in  to  this  pressure.  At  their  meeting  of  January  12, 
13,  1977,  the  SSCCC  passed  a  motion  recommending  that  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  approve  a  list  of  discount  resources  which  would 
contain  a  maximum  of  ten  titles  per  grade  and  which  would  be  consistent 
with  the  social  studies  program.  In  doing  this,  they  stressed  that 
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social  studies  was  not  to  follow  a  textbook  approach  and  that  this 
motion  did  not  ratify  such  an  approach  (SSCCC  Minutes,  January  12,  13, 
14,  1977). 

One  of  the  forces  exerting  pressure  for  prescribed  texts  was 
Alberta  teachers.  They  wanted  assistance  in  selecting  suitable 
resources  because  of  financial  constraints  and  their  need  to  purchase 
proven  material  (SSCCC  Minutes,  January  12,  13,  14,  1977). 

Carter  talked  about  teachers'  demands  for  limited  resources. 

He  stated:  "Our  colleagues  were  asking  for  resources.  We  gave  them 
lists  they  could  use"  (Personal  Interview,  February  18,  1982). 

Connors  described  the  deliberations  of  the  SSCCC  over  the 
i ssue  of  textbooks : 

One  example  we  sent  back  and  forth  was  over  the  issue  of  the 
textbook.  I  think  that  we  compromised  on  the  textbook.  I 
think  our  compromise  may  have  given  people  some  anguish. 

I  don't  know.  But  we  did  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
did  seem  to  be  a  demand  for  texts.  People  seemed  to  need 
something  to  hang  on  to.  .  .  .  So  we  agreed.  If  it  helps 
them  and  the  materials  are  available,  then  maybe  we  should 
recommend  a  text.  .  .  .  Teachers  were  concerned  because  of 
content  so  we  did  in  a  sense  re-introduce  the  textbook  but  that 
no  book  could  remain  on  the  list  for  more  than  a  three  year 
period  unless  .  .  .  the  committee  .  .  .  could  find  nothing 
to  replace  it.  .  .  .  (Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981) 

The  influence  of  teachers  was  also  seen  in  the  number  of 
drafts  of  the  curriculum  that  were  written  and  revised.  By  the  time 
the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  considered  the  social  studies  proposal, 
there  had  been  nine  drafts  of  the  curriculum,  and  before  the 
curricul urn  was  introduced  into  Alberta  schools  in  late  1978, 
there  were  sixteen  drafts  in  all.  Ledgerwood  described  the  impact 
of  this  teacher  input:  "On  the  basis  of  that  input,  various  drafts 
were  prepared  and  written"  (Personal  Interview,  November  4,  1981). 
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The  impact  of  teachers  on  the  curriculum  was  substantial 

although  it  generally  ran  counter  to  the  views  of  the  members  of 

the  SSCCC.  Connors  talked  about  the  impact  of  teachers  on  the  SSCCC 

We  tried  to  present  interim  drafts  to  groups  of  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  high  school  students  to  get  their 
response.  There  was  a  large  number  of  people  who  attended  the 
meetings.  We  tried  to  respond  to  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
these  people— that' s  the  major  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
interim  editions.  .  .  .  The  major  concerns  that  teachers  had 
we  tried  to  cater  to.  They  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
curriculum  that  was  produced.  (Personal  Interview,  October  9, 
1981) 


Influence  of  School  Boards 


School  boards  had  an  influence  on  the  SSCCC  in  terms  of  them 

agreeing  to  identify  a  limited  number  of  resources  for  classroom  use 

Their  influence  did  not  singularly  influence  the  SSCCC,  but  their 

pressure  coupled  with  similar  pressures  from  other  forces  made  their 

impact  on  the  SSCCC.  Connors  described  the  process  this  way: 

I  think  you  get  pressures  from  all  sorts  of  directions.  .  .  . 
Someone  will  bring  up  a  point  .  .  .  that  school  boards  are 
concerned  about  this  issue  because  a  text  gets  a  forty  percent 
discount.  School  boards  are  beginning  to  say  in  some  areas 
that  we  have  to  approve  material  before  it  enters  the  classroom. 
Those  types  of  pressures  don't  seem  very  big  as  we  sit  here 
talking,  but  they  have  a  subtle  type  of  pressure  on  you.  .  .  . 
The  accumulation  of  these  things  finally  makes  you  vote  in 
favour  of  a  textbook.  (Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981) 

Ledgerwood  also  noted  in  his  submission  to  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  on  February  2,  3,  1978  that  the  school  boards  were 
exerting  strong  pressure  and  that  if  changes  were  not  made,  some  of 
the  larger  school  systems  might  undertake  their  own  revisions  to 
the  social  studies  program  (CPB  Minutes,  February  2,  3,  1978). 
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Influence  of  the  "Back  to  the  Basics"  Movement 


As  the  SSCCC  continued  their  work  on  developing  the  new  social 
studies  curriculum,  the  "back  to  the  basics"  movement  was  beginning  to 
gain  momentum  in  Alberta.  This  growing  force  weighed  on  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  SSCCC,  and  their  initial  resolve  to  maintain  the  major 
tenets  of  the  1971  program  began  to  erode.  Crowther  discussed  how 
the  impact  of  the  "back  to  the  basics"  movement  had  put  pressures  on 
teachers  who,  in  turn,  pressured  the  SSCCC: 

I  think  that  by  and  large  the  "back  to  the  basics"  movement 
had  created  such  a  threat  to  teachers  at  this  time,  and  their 
jobs  were  so  complicated  because  of  not  having  resources  to 
work  with  that  they  probably  had  very  legitimate  demands. 

That  demand  for  more  prescriptiveness  was  something  that  was 
broadly  based.  .  .  .  There  were  some  others  around  who  were 
coping  with  the  1971  program,  but  there  was  a  very  large  number 
who  were  not.  .  .  .  Those  people  would  have  been  such  a 
substantial  number  that  the  SSCCC  would  have  had  to  go  by  their 
wishes.  (Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Carter  related  how  the  educational  pendulum  was  swinging  back 

with  the  growth  of  the  "back  to  the  basics"  movement.  He  stated: 

The  "back  to  the  basics"  movement  had  an  impact.  Generally 
it  was  a  movement  from  "do  your  own  thing"  to  societal 
expectations,  from  child-centred  to  subject-centred.  Education 
was  following  the  time.  ...  We  had  run  the  gamut  of  child- 
centred,  "do  your  own  thing,"  teacher  as  curri cul um-bui 1 der 
philosophy,  which  never  seemed  to  work  back  in  the  classroom. 

The  pendulum  was  swinging  back.  (Personal  Interview,  February  18, 
1982) 


Influence  of  the  Media 

Some  sectors  of  the  Alberta  media  picked  up  on  the  "back  to  the 
basics"  movement,  giving  it  broad  coverage  or  actively  endorsing  its 
philosophy.  This  coverage  by  the  media  coupled  with  pressure  exerted 
by  other  forces  in  society  influenced  the  SSCCC.  Ledgerwood  stated: 
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The  resolution  [of  the  SSCCC]  that  existed  in  1975  wears  down. 
Input  and  media  campaigns  impacted  on  members  of  the  committee. 

It  brought  about  a  mellowing  [where  the  SSCCC  began  to  say], 

"OK,  if  that's  what  they  want,  then  let's  give  it  to  them." 

.  .  .  The  media  was  calling  our  attention  ...  to  the  "back  to 
the  basics"  movement.  A  right  wing  political  philosophy  was 
coming  into  dominance.  Local  manifestations  were  Alberta  Report, 
letters,  editorials  or  articles  in  the  Journal .  ...  It  was  a 
broad  societal  movement  which  had  its  local  manifestations  that 
had  an  impact  on  committee  members.  (Personal  Interview, 

November  14,  1981 ) 

Dever  talked  about  the  influence  of  the  media  as  being 
"unconscious.  But  they  were  there  and  they  had  an  influence— an 
indirect  influence.  The  transition  [that  occurred  in  the  SSCCC]  has 
to  be  an  influence"  (Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982). 

St.  John's  Edmonton  Report  was  seen  by  some  of  the  individuals 
interviewed  as  having  both  an  impact  on  the  SSCCC,  and  the  public 
(Badger,  Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981;  Stiles,  Personal 
Interview,  November  25,  1981;  Dever,  Personal  Interview,  January  28, 
1982).  Parsons  talked  about  the  influence  of  St.  John's  Edmonton 
Report  on  public  opinion  owing  to  its  wide  readership.  He  stated 
that  it  was  ".  .  .a  magazine  that  every  dentist's  office,  doctor's 
office,  Volkswagon  garage  has,  so  people  sit  there  and  read  it. 

Whether  it's  good  or  not,  it's  always  there"  (Personal  Interview, 
January  20,  1982). 


Influence  of  the  Provincial  Government 

Members  of  the  provincial  government  responded  to  the  "back  to 
the  basics"  movement  by  supporting  some  of  its  major  components. 

Shortt  described  it  this  way: 

The  government  has  to  respond  to  the  people  in  its  province. 

The  1978  curriculum  was  a  response  to  the  public  demand  for 
more  Canadian  content,  more  prescri ption ,  and  less  autonomy 
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for  teachers.  The  provincial  government  responded  to  this. 
(Personal  Interview,  December  10,  1981) 

The  influence  of  the  government  was  felt  by  the  SSCCC 

(Mueller,  Personal  Interview,  November  25,  1981),  although  it  was  not 

a  direct  influence  in  that  the  SSCCC  did  not  receive  any  specific 

directives  from  the  politicians.  Members  of  the  SSCCC  saw  their 

influence  as  being  a  more  subtle  or  indirect  one  (Carter,  Personal 

Interview,  February  18,  1982).  Mullen  put  it  this  way: 

One  considers  it  [the  politicians'  view].  That's  for  sure. 

One  is  aware  of  it.  Those  individuals  [of  the  SSCCC]  were 
pretty  strong  willed.  But  they  were  pragmatists  who  knew  that 
you  can't  go  right  out  on  a  limb  that's  going  to  be  sawed  off. 
They  [the  politicians]  played  a  role  through  the  press.  I  didn't 
feel  it  through  a  line  of  authority.  Just  an  influence  that 
we're  aware  of.  (Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982) 

Connors  noted  the  influence  of  the  government  stating: 

Government  always  says  it  reflects  the  people.  Once  they  take 
direction,  the  Department  of  Education,  of  which  we  [the 
SSCCC]  were  a  part,  then  had  to  cater  to  the  directions  in  which 
politicians  were  saying  that  education  must  go.  You  were  always 
aware  of  them  though  they  were  well  away  from  us  in  a  sense. 
(Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981) 

Van  Manen  also  discussed  the  political  influence.  He  stated: 

On  SSCCC,  he  [Lougheed]  was  often  mentioned:  "We  all  know 
what  Lougheed  wants."  It  was  seen  as  a  challenge  to  us. 

The  message  is  never  given  strai ghtforward,  but  you  know 
what  your  boss  really  wants.  (Personal  Interview,  October  22, 
1981 ) 

Chamberlin  saw  the  politicians  exerting  an  influence  through 
their  choice  of  appointments  made  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board. 

He  stated: 

There  was  more  of  a  role  played  by  the  politicians  such  as  the 
choice  of  appointments  on  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board. 

The  Board  was  a  politically  appointed  Board  answerable  to  the 
Minister.  (Personal  Interview,  December  4,  1981) 
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Influence  of  The  Downey  Report 

During  this  period  when  other  forces  were  increasingly  asking 
for  more  specificity,  the  findings  of  The  Downey  Report  continued  to 
be  used  to  support  the  move  in  this  direction  (Van  Manen,  Personal 
Interview,  October  22,  1981;  Johnson,  Personal  Interview,  December  16, 
1981;  Badger,  Personal  Interview,  October  21,  1981).  Horvath  stated: 
"It  did  lend  itself  toward  providing  more  structure  in  the  program" 
(Personal  Interview,  November  25,  1981). 

Connors  talked  about  how  The  Downey  Report  was  interpreted  by 

some  individuals  and  groups.  He  stated: 

It  seems  to  me  that  because  of  the  recommendations  or  the  type 
of  criticism  that  Downey  levelled  that  the  position  that  was 
taken  was  one  interpretation  or  one  way  to  solve  .  .  .  some  of 
the  problems  that  Downey  seemed  to  expose.  There  were  many 
alternative  routes  that  could  have  been  taken  but  they  weren't 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  (Personal  Interview,  October  9,  1981) 

Among  those  reasons  would  be  the  forces  identified  earlier  who 
exerted  pressure  for  a  more  structured  and  specific  curriculum. 


Direction  Taken  by  the  SSCCC 

The  result  of  these  pressures  and  the  societal  context  in 
which  the  SSCCC  was  operating  acted  to  erode  the  initial  resolve  of 
the  SSCCC  to  maintain  the  1971  program.  Ledgerwood  described  the 
process  this  way: 

If  you  look  at  the  1971  curriculum  there  was  an  economic 
buoyancy  that  gave  rise  to  a  permissiveness  and  a  willingness 
to  provide  a  freedom  to  learn.  By  1975  that  was  weakening. 

By  1978,  it  had  changed.  In  1975,  they  could  be  quite  resolute; 
they  could  do  so  because  society  was  supportive.  By  1978,  the 
society  was  swinging  to  the  right.  And  members  of  the  committee 
were  aware  of  this  swing  ...  so  committee  members  changed. 

They  weren't  out  of  step.  It  wasn't  them  that  changed  but  the 
society  and  the  schools,  and  teachers,  and  government  officials. 
They  were  reactive  not  reactionary.  (Personal  Interview,  November 
4,  1981 ) 
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Both  Connors  and  Dever  characterized  the  members  of  the  SSCCC 

as  being  "out  of  step"  with  the  times.  Dever  stated: 

Yes,  we  were  out  of  step.  But  not  out  of  step  with  activist 
members  of  the  Social  Studies  Council,  but  certainly  with 
teachers  in  the  field,  especially  the  generalist  who  had  to 
teach  social  studies.  (Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982) 

Connors  stated: 

When  I  first  went  on  the  Committee,  I  felt  we  were  in  a  fairly 
liberal  type  of  environment,  but  as  we  moved  on,  it  became 
noticeable  that  there  was  a  much  more  conservative  element 
appearing  in  education.  So  much  so  that  we  became  out  of  touch 
with  the  education  mood  of  the  time.  ...  We  were  out  of  step 
with  the  time.  Many  of  our  ideas  that  we  believed  in  were  not 
believed  in  by  other  forces,  e.g.,  society,  accountability 
movement,  return  of  examinations,  back  to  the  basics  movement. 
Educationally,  we  weren't  out  of  step,  but  forces  around  us  were 
going  in  a  different  direction  and  we  were  no  longer  the  vogue. 

And  they  were  much  more  powerful  than  we  were.  (Personal 
Interview,  October  9,  1981) 

Van  Manen  discussed  how  the  SSCCC  attempted  to  go  against  the 
forces  that  were  demanding  more  structure  without  complete  success. 

He  stated: 

In  order  to  be  a  pedagogical ly  responsible  committee,  it  had  to 
go  against  the  grain.  Trends  to  the  basics,  to  clamping  down, 
to  central i zati on— the  committee  had  to  see  that  this  was  a 
trend  and  that  we  had  to  fight  it.  I  think  we  were  quite  aware 
of  it.  We  were  trying  to  hold  back  on  those  things  as  much  as 
we  could,  although  the  changes  turned  out  to  be  much  more  than 
we  thought  we  could  permit.  (Personal  Interview,  October  22,  1981) 

Johnson  talked  about  the  SSCCC' s  reaction  to  the  changes  that 

were  occurring  in  the  social  studies  program.  He  stated: 

The  SSCCC  talked  about  bigger  issues:  How  much  prescription?  How 
much  structure?  With  each  edition  more  of  the  SSCCC  members  were 
ready  to  put  on  black  arm  bands.  (Personal  Interview,  December  16, 
1981,  revised  through  personal  correspondence ,  August  10,  1982) 

One  of  the  results  of  this  situation  of  erosions  to  the  1971 

program  was  the  resignation  of  Marilyn  Shortt  from  the  SSCCC.  She 

described  the  reasons  for  her  resignation: 
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I  began  to  see  that  I  had  put  in  everything  that  I  possibly 
could.  I  felt  that  the  erosions  had  reached  such  an  extent 
that  I  couldn't  really  contribute.  It  wasn't  worth  the 
frustration  and  the  effort  and  that  somebody  else  needed  to 
come  in  with  new  ideas.  My  resignation  is  a  reflection  of: 
committees  are  better  if  you  turn  over  people  on  a  more 
regular  basis.  Too  much  input  by  the  same  people — they  have 
too  much  at  stake.  You're  not  open  to  new  ideas.  I  was 
frustrated  that  the  erosions  from  the  original  authenticity 
of  the  program  were  getting  to  be  far  too  many.  I  felt  they 
were  getting  more  than  I  could  legitimately  support.  (Personal 
Interview,  December  10,  1981) 


The  Consideration  of  the  Social  Studies 
Revisions  by  the  Curriculum  Policies 

Board,  May,  1977 

Despite  the  changes  that  were  made  to  the  1971  curriculum,  many 
aspects  of  the  1971  social  studies  curri cul  urn  were  retained.  While 
the  SSCCC  did  bow  to  pressure  to  make  the  social  studies  curriculum 
more  structured,  the  curriculum  revisions  that  were  submitted  to  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  contained  many  significant  aspects  of  the 
1971  program.  The  traditions  that  had  been  established  in  Alberta 
social  studies  by  the  1967  Conference  and  the  commitment  by  the 
membership  of  the  SSCCC  to  the  1971  program  made  it  possible  for 
components  of  that  curriculum  to  continue  on.  This  was  reflected  in 
the  program  proposal  that  was  submitted  to  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  on  May  5,  6,  1977. 


Social  Studies  Submission  to  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board,  May  5,  6,  1977 

Ledgerwood,  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social 
Studies,  and  Crowther,  Chairman  of  the  SSCCC,  attended  the  meeting 
to  present  the  social  studies  submission.  The  submission  of  the 
SSCCC  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  was  an  interim  proposal ,  and 
sought  interim  approval  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  The  reasons 
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for  this  request  for  interim  approval  included  the  following: 

1.  a  few  topics  may  have  been  inappropriate. 

2.  some  value  issues,  topic  descriptions,  and  themes  needed 
more  work. 

3.  the  skills  component  needed  further  streamlining. 

4.  some  of  the  generalizations  may  have  lacked  validity. 

5.  other  incidental  concerns  such  as  a  possible  urban  bias 
might  exist.  (Memo,  Crowther,  Associate  Director  of 
Curriculum  Designate  to  Carter,  Johnson,  Schreiber, 

Toews,  January  20,  1978) 

The  submissions  from  the  SSCCC  to  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  cited  two  major  reasons  for  the  changes  in  the  Alberta  social 
studies  program.  These  were: 

1 .  The  Downey  Report 

2.  requests  from  teachers  and  the  public  for  prescribed  Canadian 
content  and  more  structured  social  studies  curriculum. 

(Minutes  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  May  5,  6,  1977) 

The  submission  noted  that  The  Downey  Report  had  recommended 

that  all  groups  having  an  interest  in  the  Alberta  social  studies 

curriculum  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  revising  and  reassessing 

of  the  curriculum,  and  that  this  recommendation  had  guided  the  work  of 

the  SSCCC  (Ibid.).  As  drafts  of  the  new  curriculum  were  developed 

by  the  SSCCC,  they  were  submitted  to  various  groups  and  individuals 

for  reactions.  Based  on  the  reactions,  revisions  were  undertaken  by 

the  SSCCC.  These  revisions  were  again  submitted  for  reaction  and 

subsequent  revisions  occurred  again.  This  cycle  continued  until  the 

point  where  Draft  #9  was  being  submitted  to  the  Curriculum  Policies 

Board  for  approval  (Ibid.). 

The  major  character!- sti cs  of  the  social  studies  program  being 
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submitted  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  for  approval  were  as  follows: 

1.  a  more  even  balance  was  struck  among  knowledge,  skills 
and  valuing  objectives  which  was  to  have  the  effect  of 
emphasizing  the  knowledge  components  of  the  program. 

(Ibid. ) 

2.  the  new  program  would  have  greater  structure  than  the  1971 
program.  Each  grade  had  specified  knowledge  and  skill 
objectives,  and  prescribed  topics  and  themes  which  were 
more  strictly  defined.  As  well,  the  one-third  unstructured 
time  was  reduced  to  one-quarter  time.  (Ibid.) 

3.  detail  was  provided  as  to  what  was  prescribed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  what  was  to  be  decided  at  the 
local  level.  The  Minister  would  prescribe: 

a.  the  goals  and  characteristics  of  the  social  studies 
curricul  urn 

b.  expectations  of  both  teachers  and  students 

c.  topics  and  themes  for  the  three-quarters  structured  time 

d.  generalizations  that  students  would  learn  at  each  grade 
level 

e.  the  general  categories  of  skills  that  students  were  to 
learn  at  each  grade  level 

f.  learning  resources  that  would  form  a  core  for  each  grade 
level .  (Ibid. ) 

School  boards,  teachers,  parents,  and/or  students  would  decide: 

a.  topics  and  themes  for  the  one-quarter  unstructured  time 
as  well  as  case  studies  that  could  be  used  in  studying 
the  prescribed  topics 

b.  specific  facts  and  concepts  that  would  be  learned  for 
each  class 

c.  specific  skills  that  would  be  learned  in  each  class 

d.  learning  resources  that  could  be  used  to  supplement  the 
list  of  core  resources 

e.  the  teaching  and  learning  strategies  that  would  be  used 
in  each  class.  (Ibid. ) 

4.  Canadian  content  and  history  and  geography  would  receive  greater 
emphasis.  (Ibid.) 
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5.  three  to  ten  primary  resources  including  single  items  and 
kits  of  print  and  non-print  materials  would  be  identified 
at  each  grade  level  and  that  these  resources  receive  a 
forty  percent  discount.  (Ibid.) 

The  submission  noted  that  Draft  #9  should  bring  some  level  of 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned  individuals  and  groups  since  it  retained 
the  essence  of  the  1971  curriculum  while  making  changes  that  increased 
the  structure  of  the  program,  gave  greater  emphasis  to  knowledge 
objectives,  increased  Canadian  studies,  as  well  as  increasing  studies 
in  history  and  geography  (Ibid.). 

The  Reaction  of  the  Curricul urn' Pol icies 
Board  to  the  Social  Studies  Submission 

Prescription 

Dr.  J.  Hrabi ,  member  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  noted 
that  the  requests  from  the  field  asking  for  more  direction  meant  that 
detailed  prescription  could  hardly  be  argued  against  (CPB  Minutes, 

May  5,  6,  1977).  Mrs.  L.  Milner,  member  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board,  supported  increased  prescription,  stating  that  core  learnings 
should  be  learned  at  each  grade  level  (Ibid.). 

The  reduction  of  the  unstructured  time  from  one-third  to 
one-quarter  time  was  supported  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board. 

The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  requested  that  in  the  one-quarter 
unstructured  time,  materials  related  to  the  core  program  be  made 
available,  but  that  the  option  should  exist  for  local  areas  to  develop 
materials  within  the  broad  themes  identified  at  each  grade  level  (Ibid.). 

Crowther,  Chairman  of  the  SSCCC,  informed  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  that  the  SSCCC  had  plans  to  develop  materials  that 
would  provide  added  structure.  These  included  a  series  of  monographs 
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which  would  outline  specific  strategies  for  implementation  and  resource 
units  which  would  be  self-contained  (Ibid.)* 

Resources 

Dr.  Hrabi ,  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  felt  that  although 
there  was  merit  in  narrowing  the  range  of  resources,  the  number  of 
resources  prescribed  should  not  be  limited  to  two  or  three  as  this 
would  run  counter  to  the  program.  As  well,  he  raised  the  question  of 
the  types  of  problem  the  forty  percent  discount  would  create  for  the 
School  Book  Branch  (Ibid.). 

Several  other  members  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  raised 
the  point  that  school  boards  would  find  it  important  to  have  a  forty 
percent  discount  on  prescribed  resources  (Ibid.). 

Ledgerwood  replied  that  the  School  Book  Branch  supported  the 
idea  of  prescribing  social  studies  resources,  and  discounting  them  by 
forty  percent.  Ledgerwood  noted  that  the  limiting  of  resources  would 
decrease  flexibility  in  teaching  the  social  studies  program,  but  that 
in  reaction  meetings  held  throughout  the  province,  there  was  almost 
unanimous  support  for  a  limited  range  of  resources  and  a  forty  percent 
discount  being  applied  to  them.  He  also  noted  that  some  people 
supported  the  limiting  of  resources  because  this  might  assure  greater 
implementation  of  the  program  (Ibid.). 

The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  agreed  that  the  range  of 
resources  should  be  limited,  but  did  not  resolve  the  issue  of  the 
forty  percent  discount.  The  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  requested  that  a  report  discussing  the  issues  of  pedagogical 
desirability  and  the  practical  reality  of  the  forty  percent  discount 
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be  brought  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  (Ibid.). 

Balance  Among  Knowledge,  Skills, 

and  Values  Objectives 

The  members  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  gave  broad 
support  to  the  continuation  of  the  valuing  orientation  of  the  social 
studies  curriculum.  Several  members  of  the  board  suggested  that  more 
emphasis  be  placed  on  the  valuing  component  in  order  to  widely  promote 
its  implementation  (Ibid.). 

Some  concern  was  expressed  by  members  of  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  that  the  valuing  component  of  the  social  studies 
curriculum  was  not  understood  very  well.  Crowther  responded  to  this 
by  outlining  plans  to  communicate  the  intent  of  the  program  to  teachers 
and  parents  (Ibid. ) . 

There  was  some  debate  among  members  of  the  board  over  which 
objectives  should  receive  priority.  In  response  to  this,  Ledgerwood 
suggested  that  support  documents  for  the  social  studies  curriculum  be 
written  to  stress  that  valuing  was  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  social 
studies  program,  but  that  knowledge  and  skills  were  crucial  in  the 
development  of  values.  The  board  accepted  Ledgerwood's  proposal  (Ibid.). 

Canadian  Content 

Some  differences  among  members  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  emerged  over  the  amount  of  Canadian  content  proposed  in  the 
social  studies  submission.  There  was  general  board  support  for  the 
view  that  Canadian  content  be  compressed  into  blocs  to  assure  a  greater 
degree  of  depth  of  study  and  continuity,  rather  than  spreading  it 
across  the  grades  (Ibid.). 
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Social  Action 

Ledgerwood  outlined  the  SSCCC's  definition  of  citizenship 
which  advocated  active  participation  in  community  life.  The  members 
of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  gave  qualified  support  to  the  idea 
of  students  and  teachers  engaging  in  social  action  stating  that  the 
social  action  component  should  not  involve  a  large  amount  of  school 
time,  and  that  the  social  action  component  should  not  be  compulsory 
(Ibid. ). 


From  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board's  discussion  of  the  social 
studies  submission,  nine  tentative  policy  statements  emerged.  These 
were: 

1.  Teachers  should  not  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
the  role  of  curriculum  developer;  therefore,  programs  of 
study  and  resources  should  provide  adequate  structure. 

2.  Prescription  and  structure  are  not  to  be  equated. 

3.  Value  issues,  generalizations,  and  skills  at  each  grade 
level  should  be  prescribed  by  the  province. 

4.  Flexibility  should  exist  in  the  provincial  programs  to 
allow  school  systems,  schools,  and  teachers  to  adapt  the 
program  to  the  needs  of  the  local  area  and  the  needs  of 
individual  students. 

5.  Students  need  experiences  in  resolving  value  dilemmas. 

Valuing  should  be  grounded  in  knowledge  and  skills. 

6.  Both  pedagogical  and  practical  concerns  should  be  considered 
in  formulating  a  policy  on  learning  resources. 

7.  Canadian  content  should  not  be  spread  piecemeal  throughout 
the  grades,  but  should  be  organized  in  concentrated  blocs. 

8.  There  must  be  an  equitable  balance  among  historical, 
contemporary ,  and  futuristic  studies,  as  well  as  local, 
Canadian,  and  global  studies. 

9.  As  long  as  social  action  is  optional  and  does  not  occupy  too 
much  time,  it  should  be  encouraged.  (CPB  Minutes,  May  5,  6, 
1977) 
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The  Reaction  of  the  SSCCC  to  the  Deliberations 

of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 

At  the  May  11,  12,  13,  1977  meeting  of  the  SSCCC,  a  report 
was  given  outlining  the  policy  directions  provided.  As  outlined  at 
that  meeting  of  the  SSCCC,  these  policies  were: 

1.  a  structured  approach  would  be  used  in  social  studies  from 
Grades  K-12. 

2.  objectives  would  be  outlined  at  each  grade  level. 

3.  a  smaller  list  of  resources  would  be  provided  without  a 
forty  percent  discount. 

4.  three-quarters  time  would  be  structured;  one-quarter  time 
would  be  unstructured. 

5.  there  would  be  a  balancing  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  value 
objectives  with  valuing  perhaps  still  receiving  priority. 

The  issues  approach  would  be  kept. 

6.  the  one-quarter  unstructured  time  would  reflect  the  topics 
at  each  grade  level.  (SSCCC  Minutes,  May  11,  12,  13,  1977) 

At  this  meeting  of  the  SSCCC,  concern  was  expressed  about  the 

role  of  the  SSCCC  in  determining  policy.  The  question  was  raised 

whether  the  SSCCC  was  a  policy  or  working  committee  or  a  combination 

of  both.  Concern  was  expressed  that  although  the  SSCCC  was  basically 

a  policy  committee,  Department  of  Education  policy  was  being 

formulated  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  SSCCC.  Again 

the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  this  all  meant  for  the  role  of 

the  SSCCC  (Ibid.). 

The  discussion  of  changes  that  should  be  made  to  the  social 
studies  curriculum  indicated  the  strong  influence  of  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  on  the  SSCCC.  It  was  noted  at  the  meeting  that 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  concerns  and  suggestions  were  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  revisions  to  the  curriculum  (Ibid.). 
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Review  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 

of  the  Policy  Directions  Established 
for  Social  Studies 

At  its  meeting  of  August  5,  1977,  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  reviewed  the  nine  tentative  policy  statements  that  emerged 
from  the  meeting  of  May  5,  6,  1977  (see  page  206).  The  policy 
statements  (1  to  5)  which  dealt  with  structure,  prescription  and 
flexibility  were  discussed  first.  Curran  questioned  whether  the 
flexibility  allowed  to  local  areas  would  enable  local  boards  to 
neglect  the  program's  structure.  Wagner  noted  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  flexibility  within  the  structured  program,  but  that  what 
was  prescribed  would  influence  the  degree  of  flexibility.  Curran 
stated  that  he  supported  a  program  that  outlined  specific  core  learning 
at  each  grade  level.  Torgunrud  concluded  that  policy  statements  1-5 
increased  structure  and  prescription  in  the  social  studies  program, 
but  still  allowed  for  some  flexibility  at  the  local  and  classroom 
level  (CPB  Minutes,  August  5,  1977). 

Policy  #6  which  dealt  with  learning  resources  summed  up  the 
board's  position.  Hawkesworth  put  forward  the  position  that  the 
present  resource  policy  in  social  studies  had  caused  intolerable 
expectations  to  be  placed  on  the  School  Book  Branch  and  that  lists  of 
primary  and  secondary  reference  lists  should  be  made  available. 

Ledgerwood  responded  by  informing  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  that 
an  ad  hoc  committee  was  to  be  formed  which  would  select  three  to  ten 
primary  resources  for  each  grade  level.  This  list  was  to  be  made 
available  by  May,  1978  (Ibid.). 

Policy  #7  dealing  with  Canadian  content  reflected  the  suggestions 
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by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  that  Canadian  content  in  social 
studies  should  appear  in  concentrated  blocs  instead  of  being  distributed 
in  piecemeal  fashion  throughout  the  grades  (Ibid.). 

After  this  discussion,  a  motion  was  passed  by  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  to  allow  the  nine  policy  statements  to  serve  as  the 
framework  under  which  subsequent  social  studies  curriculum  revisions 
would  occur.  The  motion  put  forward  by  Wagner  and  seconded  by 
Weissenborn  approved  the  nine  policy  statements  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  would  examine  the  revised  program 
in  detail  once  it  was  completed  (Ibid.). 

Subsequent  Developments 

With  the  nine  policy  statements  firmly  established,  the  SSCCC 
undertook  to  revise  the  social  studies  program  to  fit  within  the 
framework  established  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  Not  everyone 
was  happy  with  the  revisions.  At  a  meeting  of  major  school  board 
supervisory  personnel  and  Alberta  Education,  concern  was  expressed 
about  the  whole  philosophy  and  rationale— that  valuing  had  been  down¬ 
played  and  that  the  curriculum  was  all  knowledge.  The  accusation  was 
made  that  the  revisions  were  a  "sell-out"  of  the  1971  program  (SSCCC 
Minutes,  October  13,  14,  1977). 

The  SSCCC  also  continued  to  grapple  with  the  issue  of  how 
specific  the  curriculum  should  be.  At  its  meeting  of  December  8,  9, 
1977,  a  motion  put  forward  by  Connors  and  seconded  by  Dever  was 
carried.  The  motion  stated  that  the  curriculum  handbook  could  not 
contain  a  level  of  specificity  that  would  provide  a  degree  of  instruc¬ 
tional  detail  that  would  outline  what  was  to  be  taught  in  every  social 
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studies  class  from  grades  one  to  twelve  (SSCCC  Minutes,  December  8,  9, 
1977). 

Social  Studies  Proposal  by  the  SSCCC 

to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board, 

February  2,  3,  1978 

By  February,  1978,  the  SSCCC  had  revised  the  social  studies 
program  within  the  framework  established  by  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board,  and  was  ready  to  present  its  program  proposal  to  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board.  Ledge rwood  and  Crowther  attended  this  meeting  of  the 
CPB.  Ledgerwood  presented  the  program  proposal  and  outlined  the  four¬ 
fold  purpose  of  the  presentation: 

1.  to  gain  approval  for  this  interim  draft  which  outlined 
the  prescribed  content  and  objectives  for  Grades  1-12. 

2.  to  obtain  approval  for  a  learning  resources  policy  which 
would  accompany  the  new  social  studies  program. 

3.  to  obtain  approval  for  the  development  of  support 
materials  such  as  unit  plans,  monographs,  and  a  parent  guide. 

4.  to  gain  approval  for  the  implementation  plan  for  the  social 
studies  curriculum.  (CPB  Minutes,  February  2,  3,  1978) 

Ledgerwood  noted  that  the  SSCCC  had  followed  the  nine  policy 

statements  developed  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  in  developing 

its  program  proposal,  with  one  exception.  That  exception  was  the 

proposal  dealing  with  Canadian  content.  The  SSCCC  attempted  to  place 

Canadian  content  where  it  fit  naturally  into  grade  themes,  and  thus 

had  placed  some  Canadian  content  at  each  grade  level  (Ibid.). 

The  SSCCC  sought  approval  from  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 

to  allow  it  to  make  minor  changes  in  the  interim  draft  when  learning 

resources  and  unit  plans  were  being  prepared  (Ibid.).  The  SSCCC  also 
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recommended  that  approval  be  given  for  the  development  of  unit  plans 
for  each  grade,  monographs  which  would  provide  instruction  on  how  to 
teach  the  curriculum  and  a  parents'  guide  (Ibid.). 

Draft  Motions 

The  social  studies  proposal  put  forward  a  motion  that  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  recommend  to  the  Minister  of  Education  that: 

1.  the  refined  version  of  the  interim  draft  be  available  to 
schools  as  an  alternate  program  for  1978-79  and  1979-80. 

2.  teacher  in-service,  further  revisions  to  the  Master  Plan, 
and  the  development  of  support  materials  continue  for  an 
additional  eighteen  months. 

3.  a  finalized  program  receive  mandatory  implementation  in 
Alberta  Social  Studies  classrooms  in  September,  1980. 

(Ibid.) 

Ledgerwood  motivated  this  motion  because  of  the  need  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  school  boards  and  teachers  and  especially  those  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  curriculum  revisions.  He  argued  against 
immediate  implementation  because  some  revisions  still  needed  to  be 
made  and  resources  for  the  program  had  not  been  selected  yet.  However, 
by  making  the  program  an  alternate  one,  schools  with  adequate  resources 
could  begin  the  process  of  implementing  some  aspects  of  the  new 
program  (Ibid. ) . 

A  second  draft  motion  concerning  resources  was  also  put  forward 
in  the  social  studies  proposal.  The  motion  recommended  that: 

1.  three  to  ten  print  or  non-print  learning  resources  be 
identified  at  each  grade  level 

2.  primary  resources  receive  a  forty  percent  discount 

3.  the  list  of  primary  resources  be  revised  each  year.  (Ibid.) 

The  motivation  for  this  motion  centred  around  the  assistance 
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that  the  resources  would  provide  in  implementing  the  program.  However, 
it  was  stressed  that  it  was  important  to  provide  a  variety  of  resources 
so  that  social  studies  would  not  become  a  textbook  course  (Ibid.). 

A  third  draft  motion  was  also  presented  which  dealt  with 
in-service  (Ibid.).  According  to  the  minutes  of  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board,  the  recommendation  for  the  in-service  program  was  based  on 
Recommendation  #9  from  The  Downey  Report  which  recommended  that  Alberta 
Education  initiate  a  program  of  in-service  education  for  Alberta  social 
studies  teachers. 

Reaction  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
to  the  Social  Studies  Proposal 

The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  generally  held  the  view  that  the 
Master  Plan  had  an  appropriate  amount  of  structure,  except  in  the  area 
of  the  one-quarter  unstructured  time.  The  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
requested  that  a  stronger  rationale  for  the  unstructured  time  be 
provided  (CPB  Minutes,  February  2,  3,  1978). 

The  board  agreed  that  the  balance  among  knowledge,  values,  and 
skills  objectives  was  appropriate  and  suggested  that  the  rationale 
contained  in  the  Master  Plan  emphasize  that  a  sound  knowledge  base 
must  provide  the  context  for  valuing  to  take  place.  The  board  also 
accepted  the  amount  of  Canadian  content  found  in  the  new  social  studies 
curri cul urn  (Ibid.). 

Implementation  of  the  Program 

Ledgerwood  spoke  on  the  need  to  implement  the  interim  curriculum. 
He  stated  that  expectations  had  been  raised  and  that  failure  to  provide 
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the  revised  program  would  be  a  disappointment  to  people  in  the  field. 
As  well,  if  the  new  program  was  not  made  available,  some  of  the  larger 
school  systems  might  go  their  own  way  in  making  revisions  to  the 
current  social  studies  program  (Ibid.). 


Motion  #42:  Approval  of  the  Interim  Program 

The  motion  included  the  following: 

1.  an  alternate  program  for  the  social  studies  would  be  made 
available  for  1978-79  and  1979-80,  which  would  be  a  refined 
version  of  the  Master  Plan  (Interim  Draft). 

2.  the  Master  Plan  would  receive  further  refinement,  support 
materials  would  be  developed,  and  in-service  would  continue 
for  another  eighteen  months. 

3.  a  finalized  program  subject  to  approval  by  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  would  become  mandatory  as  of  September,  1980. 
(Ibid. ) 


Motion  #43:  Learning  Resources 

The  motion  put  forward  the  following: 

The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  recommend  to  the  Minister  that: 

1.  three  to  ten  resources  for  each  grade  level  be  identified. 

2.  all  primary  resources  would  receive  a  forty  percent  discount. 
(Ibid.) 


Motion  #44:  Learning  Resources 

The  motion  included: 

1.  the  list  of  primary  resources  for  the  social  studies  curriculum 
receive  updating  annually. 

2.  any  title  found  on  the  list  of  primary  resources  remain  there 
for  a  minimum  of  three  years.  (Ibid.) 
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Motion  #45:  In-service  Education 

A  motion  was  put  forward  to  the  effect  that  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  recommend  to  the  Minister  of  Education  that  the 
proposal  regarding  in-service  education  submitted  to  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  by  the  SSCCC  be  further  developed  and  acted  upon 
(Ibid.). 

All  motions  put  forward  by  Ledgerwood  and  the  SSCCC  in  their 
submission  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  were  approved  with  the 
exception  of  Motion  #44.  A  change  was  made  in  the  length  of  time  a 
title  would  remain  on  the  list  of  primary  resources.  The  SSCCC  had 
proposed  that  the  list  be  revised  each  year;  the  motion  passed  by  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  stated  that  the  title  of  a  primary  resource 
would  remain  on  the  list  for  a  minimum  of  three  years. 

Crowther  commented  on  the  deliberations  made  by  the  SSCCC 
regarding  a  policy  on  the  listing  of  resources,  and  the  change  made 
by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  He  stated: 


The  critical  thing  was  that  the  committee  had  to  come  up 
with  a  policy  statement  about  resources.  And  that  was 
amongst  the  most  bitter  of  all  the  meetings  ever  because 
for  many  of  the  people  on  the  committee,  the  idea  of  having 
prescribed  resources  was  the  antithesis  of  open  and  free 
inquiry.  .  .  .  The  SSCCC  had  to  find  some  way  of  coming  up 
with  a  recommendation  on  textbooks  even  though  they  found 
the  word  itself  to  be  most  abusive.  They  eventually  passed 
a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  social  studies  should  have 
three  to  ten  prescribed  resources  at  each  grade  level  and  that 
the  list  of  resources  should  be  changed  every  year.  The 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  .  .  .  took  about  thirty  second  to 
figure  out  what  was  going  on  and  accepted  the  motion  with  an 
amendment  changing  it  from  one  year  to  three.  (Personal 
Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Motion  #42  which  proposed  approval  of  the  interim  program  was 
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passed  by  a  close  vote  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  Torgunrud 
in  a  letter  to  Koziak  stated  that  the  close  vote  indicated  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board's  concern  about  approving  a  curriculum 
that  was  as  yet  not  completely  finalized  (Memo,  Torgunrud  to  Koziak, 
February  1 3,  1 978) . 

Torgunrud  in  a  memo  to  Crowther  outlined  the  remaining  concerns 
of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  and  the  changes  that  were  required  in 
the  Interim  Edition.  Among  these  were  the  following: 

1.  fluency  had  to  be  improved  and  jargon  eliminated. 

2.  the  criteria  for  the  unstructured  time  had  to  be  made  more 
clear  and  spelled  out  in  more  detail. 

3.  knowledge  as  a  base  for  valuing  had  to  be  emphasized. 

4.  some  topic  descriptions  had  to  be  revised  as  they  appeared 
too  heavy  especially  in  Grades  8,  9,  and  11.  (Memo, 

Torgunrud  to  Crowther,  February  10,  1978) 

Summary 

This  section  of  Chapter  4  focused  on  the  forces  that  exerted 
influence  and  affected  those  changes  to  the  social  studies  curriculum 
that  resulted  in  increased  prescription  and  structure.  It  also  outlined 
the  process  of  curriculum  development  that  occurred  and  that  resulted 
in  the  approval  of  the  SSCCC's  social  studies  program  proposal  by  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  in  February,  1978. 

Unlike  the  period  that  gave  rise  to  the  1971  curriculum,  the 
societal  context  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
1978  curriculum  was  more  conservative.  This  conservative  trend  was 
reflected  in  education  with  one  of  its  manifestations  being  the  "back 
to  the  basics"  movement. 
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The  media,  parents,  school  boards,  some  segments  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  community,  superintendents,  and  the  lay  public  all  called  for  an 
emphasis  on  basic  education  to  some  degree.  Teachers,  in  the  majority, 
pressed  for  increased  prescription  in  the  social  studies  program. 

During  this  period,  the  Alberta  government  undertook  a  policy 
of  reversing  (at  least  to  some  degree)  the  early  1970's  trend  to 
decentralization  of  education.  As  well,  the  government  reflected  the 
concerns  of  Albertans  who  supported  an  emphasis  on  basic  education. 

The  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  which  scrutinized  all  curricula 
being  developed  or  revised,  was  responsible  for  approving  all  curricula 
before  they  received  Ministerial  approval.  The  types  of  policy 
precedents  that  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  had  established  in  their 
deliberations  in  considering  the  revisions  to  the  language  arts, 
mathematics,  and  science  programs  influenced  the  changes  made  to  the 
social  studies  program  by  the  SSCCC. 

Most  of  the  membership  of  the  SSCCC  and  the  Associate  Director 
of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies,  Ledgerwood,  were  strong  supporters 
of  the  1971  program  and  resisted  the  pressure  to  move  to  greater 
structure  and  prescription.  Eventually,  however,  the  SSCCC  conceded 
to  some  aspects  of  this  pressure  being  exerted  on  them  by  those  forces 
that  favoured  increased  structure.  This  was  reflected  in  the  program 
proposal  they  submitted  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  for  approval. 

In  February,  1978,  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  gave  formal 
approval  to  the  social  studies  curriculum  proposal  presented  by  the 
SSCCC.  This  was  Ledgerwood's  last  act  as  Associate  Director  of 
Curriculum  for  Social  Studies  before  his  resignation  from  this  position. 
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The  next  section  of  Chapter  4  examines  the  process  and  outcomes 
of  curriculum  development  that  occurred  after  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  gave  formal  approval  to  the  revised  social  studies  curriculum, 
to  the  time  when  the  social  studies  program  received  formal  Ministerial 
approval.  As  well,  it  examines  the  change  in  leadership  and  leadership 
style  that  occurred  with  Ledgerwood's  resignation  and  Crowther's 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for 
Social  Studies,  and  the  impact  that  this  had  on  curriculum  development. 

The  Curriculum  Development  Process  After  the  February,  1978 

Approval  of  the  Social  Studies  Program  b,y  the 

Curriculum  Policies  Board 

The  curriculum  development  process  continued  after  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  gave  formal  approval  to  the  social  studies 
program  submitted  by  the  SSCCC.  This  section  of  Chapter  4  examines 
this  process. 

Ledgerwood  Resigns:  Crowther  Appointed 

Associate  Director 

The  submission  of  the  SSCCC' s  proposal  to  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  was  one  of  the  last  formal  acts  by  Ledgerwood  in  his  capacity  as 
Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies.  In  February, 

1978,  Ledgerwood  resigned  as  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  to  take 
a  post  in  St.  Lucia.  Crowther,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  SSCCC,  was 
appointed  as  the  new  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies. 

Ministerial  Decision  Deferred 

In  March,  the  Minister  of  Education  made  the  decision  to  defer 
approval  of  the  interim  social  studies  program.  Three  reasons  were 
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given  for  this  deferral.  They  were: 

1.  The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  had  approved  the  social 
studies  program  by  a  close  vote.  (CPB  Minutes,  May  4,  5, 

1978) 

2.  Ministerial  approval  would  not  be  forthcoming  until  the 
Goals  of  Education  debate  occurred  in  the  Legislature. 

Because  a  component  of  the  Goals  of  Education  might  include 
an  emphasis  on  history  and  geography,  a  subsequent  revision 
of  the  social  studies  curriculum  might  be  necessary. 

(SSCCC  Minutes,  March  6,  7,  1978;  CPB  Minutes,  May  4,  5,  1978) 

3.  There  was  a  high  degree  of  public  interest  in  the  social 
studies  program.  (CPB  Minutes,  May  4,  5,  1978) 


Revisions  Proceed 


After  the  February  meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board, 
the  SSCCC  began  the  task  of  revising  the  interim  social  studies  program 
along  the  lines  outlined  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  Crowther 
was  the  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies  and  Carter 
became  the  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  (SSCCC). 

Crowther  brought  a  different  style  to  the  position  of  Associate 

Director  of  Curriculum.  Crowther  discussed  the  differences  between 

himself  and  Ledgerwood.  He  stated: 

I  think  that  Doug  made  an  attempt  to  be  very  democratic.  He  always 
approached  problems  in  an  open  ended  way  and  allowed  committees  to 
have  a  chance  to  form  alternatives  and  decisions.  ...  He  gave 
lots  of  authority  to  the  committee.  In  other  ways  it  bothered  me 
that  no  committee  could  do  some  of  the  things  that  they  were 
expected  to  do.  Doug  was  attending  public  sessions  where  he  was 
being  chastized  .  .  .  and  I  didn't  like  it  so  my  feeling  .  .  . 
was  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  direct  the  situation  to 
avoid  the  controversy  better  than  he  did.  I  think  my  own 
operation  in  the  branch  was  different.  I  was  much  more  structured 
in  how  I  organized  committees  and  their  operations.  I  was  much 
more  demanding  of  them  for  taking  responsibility  for  getting 
things  done.  But  at  the  same  time  I  don't  select  committee 
members.  My  position  is  that  this  is  a  professional  thing  and 
the  ATA  has  to  accept  responsibility.  Every  member  who  comes  in 
here  now  is  appointed  by  the  ATA.  (Personal  Interview,  October  6, 
1981) 
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Confrontations  on  the  SSCCC  began  to  occur  (Langford,  Personal 
Interview,  December  21,  1981).  Dever  described  it  this  way:  "The 
committee  became  very  confrontation!' st  over  personality.  The  frustra¬ 
tion  occurred  because  we  were  losing"  (Personal  Interview,  January  28, 
1982).  Confrontation  between  Crowther  and  some  members  of  the  SSCCC 
began  to  emerge.  There  were  disagreements  over  the  direction  in  which 
the  revisions  should  proceed.  Crowther  discussed  the  disagreements 
stating: 

I  felt  that  meeting  (March,  1978)  was  the  low  point  in  the 
whole  thing.  ...  I  could  see  that  a  lot  of  things  had  to  be 
done  with  the  curriculum  in  order  to  feel  that  it  would  work 
in  schools.  ...  It  was  clear  to  me  in  many  respects  just  in 
the  way  it  was  written,  in  terms  of  jargon,  lack  of  consistency 
between  different  areas  of  objectives,  and  so  forth,  [that  there] 
was  such  a  lack  of  detail  that  it  wasn't  going  to  work.  It  was 
on  the  right  track,  but  more  definitive  statements  had  to  be 
included  in  it  and  the  Curriculum  Policy  Board  recommendations 
had  to  be  followed.  (Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981, 
revised  August  16,  1982) 

Crowther  took  a  position  in  opposition  to  the  views  held  by 

many  members  of  the  SSCCC.  Crowther  stated: 

I  felt  that  ...  I  was  moving  from  one  kind  of  position  to 
another  [Chairman  of  the  SSCCC  to  Associate  Director  of 
Curriculum]  and  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  a  challenge  going 
on  to  my  personal  authority  and  I  had  a  job  to  do  that  was 

different  from  the  way  they  [members  of  the  SSCCC]  had  expected 

me  to  do  it.  .  .  .  And  that  I  had  a  responsibility  other  than 

to  them.  ...  I  think  that  .  .  .  by  this  time,  many  members  of 

the  committee  were  victims  of  history  because  the  circumstances 
had  changed.  Whereas  when  they  started  their  work,  having  a 
liberal  outlook  on  things  was  fine.  ...  So  they  did  their  own 
thing.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  all  of  these  other  things  caught 
up:  back  to  the  basics,  Canadian  studies,  history,  politicians, 
textbooks— it  all  got  there.  Now,  when  I  first  took  over  this 
thing  in  1978,  I  felt  we  had  to  start  responding  to  all  those 
things.  (Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Crowther  felt  that  the  program  proposal  adopted  by  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board  ".  .  .  wouldn't  have  got  to  first  base  in  implementation," 
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and  thus  began  to  take  steps  to  organize  the  revisions  (Personal 
Interview,  July  14,  1982).  The  ideas  of  what  the  Curriculum  Policies 
Board  wanted  in  terms  of  a  social  studies  program  meshed  with 
Crowther's.  Crowther  stated: 

The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  was  reflecting  what  teachers 
were  saying.  They  were  right  on  in  what  they  wanted  and  I 
agreed.  I  felt  that  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  if  anything, 
underestimated  the  situation.  (Personal  Interview,  July  14, 

1982) 

The  ad  hoc  committees  were  comprised  of  regional  office 
consultants,  individuals  from  the  universities,  school  system  super¬ 
visors,  teachers,  some  members  of  the  SSCCC,  and  other  educators. 
Crowther  discussed  these  ad  hoc  committees  stating: 

I  structured  committees  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  streamline 
the  descriptions  and  various  objectives  and  they  included  people 
that  I  had  done  some  work  with  before.  They  went  ahead  and 
developed  the  set  of  core  concepts  and  generalizations  that 
were  in  the  1978  program  and  the  different  areas  of  value 
objectives  .  .  .  and  the  inquiry  model.  All  of  those  types 
of  delineations  came  out  of  the  work  of  those  ad  hoc  committees 
operating  after  the  approval  by  the  Board.  ...  I  had  great 
confidence  in  the  ad  hoc  committees  because  I  had  structured 
them  myself.  (Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Crowther  also  stated  that  he  had  confidence  in  the  ad  hoc  committees 

because  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  had  given  their  approval  to 

proceed  and  their  work  was  overlapping  with  the  Kanata  Kit  project 

(Personal  Interview,  August  16,  1982). 

Crowther  also  placed  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  ability 

of  the  regional  consultants  to  handle  the  job  of  the  revisions.  Thus, 

the  regional  consultants  played  a  major  role  on  the  ad  hoc  committees. 

Crowther  stated: 

I  have  always  made  major  reliance  on  our  regional  officers  .  .  . 

I  always  found  them  as  the  bread  and  butter  of  curriculum 
development.  .  .  .  They  are  absolutely  totally  dependable, 
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competent  people.  That's  been  my  experience  always.  And 
they  .  .  .  reflected  the  views  of  teachers.  They  were  in  the 
field  every  day.  They  could  do  the  job  in  curriculum  in  a 
whole  number  of  ways  and  my  approach  was  to  use  them  to  head 
up  all  these  things  in  a  way  that  hadn't  been  done  previously. 
(Personal  Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Crowther  also  stated  that  the  regional  consultants  were  available  to 

do  work  for  days  at  a  time.  Most  members  of  the  SSCCC  were  not  in  a 

position  to  do  so  because  of  their  commitments  to  their  respective 

school  boards.  Thus,  the  prime  responsibility  for  completing  the 

curriculum  revisions  was  undertaken  by  the  regional  consultants 

(Personal  Interview,  August  16,  1982). 

Other  people  who  also  served  on  the  ad  hoc  committees  had  an 
impact  on  the  work  of  those  committees  (Parsons,  Personal  Interview, 
January,  1982;  Crowther,  Personal  Interviews,  October  6,  1981  and 
July  14,  1982).  Major  sections  of  the  1978  social  studies  program 
were  developed  in  the  ad  hoc  committees  (e.g.,  the  social  inquiry 
model  used  in  the  1978  program)  (Carter,  Personal  Interview,  February 
18,  1982).  Once  the  work  of  these  committees  was  completed,  their 
material  went  to  other  committees  for  further  work,  evaluation,  and 
validation.  Experts,  who  were  university  personnel,  individual 
coordinating  committee  members  and  school  system  supervisors,  were 
used  to  validate  the  material  (Crowther,  Personal  Interview,  July  14, 
1982). 

The  pace  of  the  revisions  was  extremely  hectic  (Carter, 
Personal  Interview,  February  18,  1982).  Not  only  were  the  revisions 
being  undertaken,  but  work  on  the  Heritage  Project  and  teaching  units 
was  also  occurring  at  the  same  time.  The  fact  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  might  wish  to  formally  approve  the  curriculum  at  any  time 
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meant  that  the  revisions  had  to  be  done  quickly.  Crowther  stated: 

"We  knew  at  any  given  time  the  Minister  was  going  to  approve  the 
curriculum.  We  had  to  be  prepared  so  it  could  go  to  print.  We  were 
under  a  lot  of  pressure"  (Personal  Interview,  July  14,  1982). 

The  ad  hoc  committees  were  answerable  to  Crowther.  He  struc¬ 
tured  the  tasks,  scrutinized,  and  approved  all  work  of  the  ad  hoc 
committees  (Crowther,  Personal  Interview,  July  14,  1982).  Chamberlin 
discussed  Crowther's  role  stating: 

I  was  on  a  knowledge  sub-committee  and  one  of  the  issues  that  we 
had  difficulty  in  resolving  was  some  concern  of  how  much  detail 
should  go  into  them.  Crowther  then  sat  down  and  decided  himself 
that  they  should  be  put  into  these  three  categories.  .  .  .  Our 
perception  was  that  Frank  had  asked  us  to  sit  on  the  committee 
and  we  reported  back  to  him.  I  was  also  on  the  skills  committee, 
and  that  was  my  perception  I  had  that  we  reported  to  Frank.  He 
convened  the  meetings,  and  identified  the  tasks.  We  were  working 
on  Frank's  tasks.  (Personal  Interview,  December  4,  1982) 

Crowther's  stamp  was  on  the  curriculum.  He  described  his 
influence  this  way: 

I  gave  approval  and  edited  every  word  in  the  document  [for 
literacy]  with  help  from  individuals  like  Chamberlin,  Parsons, 
and  Johnson.  In  the  final  analysis,  my  bias  entered  into  it. 

I  would  re-write  it  [the  document].  I  did  everything  in  the 
final  editing  state  myself.  (Personal  Interview,  July  14,  1982) 

Throughout  this  process  of  revision,  the  members  of  the  SSCCC 
had  little  impact  on  the  revisions  that  occurred.  Dever  stated: 
"After  the  February  approval  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  the 
SSCCC  didn't  have  a  lot  of  input"  (Personal  Interview,  January  28, 
1982).  Dever  also  saw  the  use  of  the  regional  consultants  for  this 
work  as  a  way  of  by-passing  the  members  of  the  SSCCC.  Dever  stated: 
"It  was  a  way  of  running  around  the  SSCCC  by  appointing  the  regional 
consultants"  (Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982). 
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Another  indication  of  the  different  direction  that  Crowther 
was  taking  from  the  SSCCC  was  the  steps  he  took  to  change  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  SSCCC.  Some  members  were  told  that  "their  time  was  up" 
and  they  were  replaced.  Crowther  discussed  why  this  occurred: 

For  one  thing  the  committee  should  never  have  stayed  intact 
as  long  as  it  did.  The  committee  according  to  Department  policy 
should  have  changed  in  membership  every  year  or  at  least  every 
two  years.  That  committee  had  been  held  together  as  a  total 
group  throughout  the  total  duration  except  a  couple  of  people 
resigned  because  of  personal  things  they  wanted  to  do.  Now  it 
became  apparent  to  me  that  some  changes  in  the  committee  were 
needed  because  nobody  should  be  permitted  to  stay  with  the 
committee  that  long.  There  was  a  new  chairman  and  a  couple  of 
new  people,  but  apart  from  that  they  were  all  still  there.  And 
that  was  wrong.  It  was  inconsistent  with  policy.  It  just  so 
happened  that  we  needed  some  new  members  on  there  as  well 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were  going  to  get  on  with 
the  job  and  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
much  easier  if  we  had  a  number  of  new  members.  (Personal 
Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Crowther  also  stated  that  the  SSCCC  needed  broader  representation  and 
so  changes  were  made  (Personal  Interview,  August  16,  1982). 

Even  though  Crowther  respected  the  other  members  of  the  SSCCC, 
their  differences  on  social  studies  curriculum  policy  had  diverged  to 
such  a  degree,  that  reconciliation  over  policy  did  not  seem  possible. 
Crowther  stated: 

All  of  these  people  I've  had  association  with  —  I  like  them  as 
people  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  them  all  as  individuals. 
And  I  think  under  different  circumstances,  the  kinds  of  things 
they  wanted  to  do  would  have  been  wonderful.  They're  the  most 
enlightened  and  intelligent,  and  responsible  people  that  you 
could  get  and  are  a  credit  to  the  profession.  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  point  at  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  their 
outlook  on  what  needed  to  be  on  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  .  .  . 
was  at  odds  with  what  I  thought  it  needed  to  be.  (Personal 
Interview,  October  6,  1981) 

Crowther  also  added  that  the  SSCCC  did  not  represent  the  field  and  that 
a  broader  view  of  teachers'  perspectives  was  required  on  the  SSCCC 
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(Personal  Interview,  August  16,  1982). 

The  last  meeting  of  the  existing  SSCCC  was  in  August,  1978. 

By  October,  1978,  the  new  SSCCC  held  its  first  meeting.  There  was 
a  new  university  representati ve  and  the  other  members  of  the  SSCCC 
had  been  nominated.  Three  members  of  the  previous  SSCCC  continued 
work  on  the  SSCCC  until  the  May  31,  June  1,  1979  meeting  of  the  SSCCC. 
Those  members  were  J.  Langford,  J.  Mueller,  and  D.  Morgan  (Minutes  of 
the  Social  Studies  Consultants'  Meeting,  May  30,  1979). 

Connors  talked  about  the  decision  to  release  the  individuals 
from  the  SSCCC.  He  stated: 

It  came  as  a  shock.  Some  committees  were  in  existence  a  lot 
longer  than  we  had.  ...  We  were  informed  by  the  Chairman  at 
the  last  or  second  last  meeting  that  our  time  was  up  and  that 
a  new  committee  would  be  taking  over.  .  .  .  The  reason  given 
was  that  curriculum  committees  are  appointed  for  a  specific 
length  of  time  so  there  was  a  need  for  new  blood  and  new 
experiences.  I  don't  think  it  was  the  real  reason.  (Personal 
Interview,  October  9,  1981) 

Van  Manen  also  talked  about  the  decision  stating: 

Crowther  found  that  the  committee  was  hard  to  handle  and  they'd 
rather  have  a  clean  slate.  That's  the  feeling  I  had.  The 
committee  was  too  vocal  and  too  independent.  I  don't  mean 
anything  bad  by  that.  The  committee  was  meant  to  be  periodically 
changed,  but  I  was  surprised  by  the  massive  change.  Personally, 

I  was  happy  to  be  off  it.  (Personal  Interview,  October  22, 

1981 ) 


Approval  of  the  Social  Studies  Program 

The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  did  not  examine  the  revisions 
made  to  the  social  studies  program  after  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board's 
approval  of  the  program  in  February,  1978.  The  last  meeting  held  by 
the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  in  1978  was  on  May  4,  5,  1978  where 
the  Board  was  informed  that  Ministerial  approval  of  the  social  studies 
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curriculum  had  been  deferred.  The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  did  not 
meet  again  until  March,  1979  (CPB  Minutes,  May  4,  5,  1978;  CPB 
Minutes,  March  6,  7,  1979). 

In  June,  1978,  the  Social  Planning  Committee  of  Cabinet 
discussed  the  new  social  studies  program  (see  page  129  of  this  study). 

On  July  24,  1978,  Koziak  wrote  to  Lougheed  outlining  the  major 
features  of  the  revised  social  studies  program  (Memo,  Koziak  to 
Lougheed,  July  24,  1978). 

On  September  6,  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Education  approved 
the  social  studies  program  for  a  two  year  trial  basis  (Letter,  Crowther 
to  Skolrood,  September  11,  1978). 

On  October  18,  1978,  the  Minister  of  Education,  Julian  Koziak 
in  a  news  release,  stated  that  the  revised  social  studies  program 
would  be  made  available  for  optional  use  starting  January  1,  1979. 
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Chapter  5 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  a  historical  survey 
and  documentary  analysis  of  those  processes  and  events  that  resulted 
in  the  development  of  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum- 
Interim  Edition.  The  study  identified  those  individuals  and  groups 
who  influenced  the  development  of  the  social  studies  curriculum. 

As  well,  it  examined  the  curriculum  development  process  and  identified 
the  factors,  events  and  decisions  that  affected  the  particular  out¬ 
comes  of  the  process  of  curriculum  development.  The  findings  of  this 
study  were  presented  in  Chapter  4. 

This  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  Chapter  4. 
As  well,  it  interprets  those  findings  and  gives  suggestions  for 
further  related  research. 


Summary 

This  section  of  Chapter  5  describes  the  major  actors,  events, 
decisions,  and  trends  that  were  significant  in  the  development  of 
the  social  studies  curriculum  examined  in  this  study. 

In  1967  a  conference  organized  by  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  changed  the  direction  of  Alberta  social  studies.  As  a  result 
of  the  conference  new  directions  were  set  and  the  new  Alberta  social 
studies  curriculum  included  interdisci plinary  studies,  an  inquiry- 
oriented  approach,  an  emphasis  on  valuing,  teacher  autonomy  and 
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flexibility.  This  new  social  studies  curricul um  was  introduced  into 
Alberta  schools  in  1971. 

In  1967,  Canada  celebrated  its  Centennial.  Along  with  the 
celebrations  came  a  heightened  awareness  of  Canada  and  its  culture, 
and  a  new  burst  of  Canadian  nationalism.  These  feelings  of  Canadian 
national  ism  were  reflected  in  Canadian  education.  In  1968,  A.  B. 
Hodgetts  published  What  Culture?  What  Heritage?  which  outlined  his 
view  of  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  the  teaching  of  Canadian 
studies.  The  great  response  to  Hodgetts1  report  indicated  the  concern 
of  people  across  Canada  to  the  existing  state  of  Canadian  studies  in 
Canadian  schools.  In  February,  1969,  a  conference  attended  by 
delegates  across  Canada  took  steps  to  establish  a  committee  that 
would  coordinate  efforts  to  improve  Canadian  studies  throughout  Canada. 
The  result  of  this  conference  was  the  formation  of  the  Canadian 
Studies  Foundation  in  Feburary,  1970.  In  that  same  year,  Project 
Canada  West  was  established  to  gather  support  for  increased  Canadian 
studies  in  Western  Canada.  By  1973,  the  issue  of  Canadian  nationalism 
had  become  a  national  movement  with  broad-based  support.  Prominent 
Canadians,  like  Mel  Hurtig,  campaigned  actively  for  increased 
Canadian  studies  in  the  schools. 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  responded  to  this  pressure 
for  increased  Canadian  content  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  1973  and  1974, 
curriculum  committees  undertook  to  identify  learning  resources  that 
were  authored  and/or  published  by  Canadians.  In  1975,  Dr.  Ralph 
Sabey  was  appointed  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  fill  the  position 
of  consultant  in  Canadian  studies.  In  that  same  year,  the  Curriculum 
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Branch  undertook  to  establish  curriculum  development  teams  to  develop 
units  in  Canadian  studies  for  specific  grade  levels.  The  trend  across 
Canada  was  to  increase  and  improve  Canadian  studies  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  Alberta  was  no  exception. 

In  1975,  The  Downey  Report  was  released.  It  praised  the  1971 
Alberta  social  studies  curriculum  for  its  basic  orientation,  but 
strongly  criticized  the  lack  of  implementation  of  the  program  in 
Alberta  social  studies  classrooms.  The  Downey  Report  provided  the 
mandate  for  revisions  of  the  1971  social  studies  program  to  proceed. 

Two  bodies  in  particular  were  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  curriculum  revisions,  namely  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  and 
the  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee  (SSCCC).  These 
two  bodies  were  established  in  1975  when  major  changes  were  made  to 
the  curriculum  development  structures  that  existed  in  the  Department 
of  Education.  As  well,  in  1975,  Dr.  C.  D.  Ledgerwood  was  appointed 
Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies  replacing  Dr.  H.  G. 
Sherk. 

In  early  1976,  the  SSCCC  began  the  task  of  revising  the  1971 
social  studies  program  using  the  recommendations  of  The  Downey  Report. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  SSCCC  were  strong  supporters  of  the  1971 
social  studies  program  and  attempted  to  adhere  to  the  major  orienta¬ 
tions  of  that  program  in  the  revisions  that  were  undertaken. 

A  significant  movement  began  to  make  its  influence  felt  in 
Alberta  education  in  1976.  This  was  a  conservative  movement  which 
embraced  a  philosophy  of  "back  to  the  basics."  Strong  pressures  were 
exerted  on  the  Department  of  Education  from  a  number  of  sources.  These 
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sources  included  sections  of  the  Alberta  media  such  as  St.  John's 
Edmonton  Report,  parents,  and  the  lay  public.  The  Alberta  School 
Trustees'  Association  urged  the  government  to  exercise  greater  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  core 
curriculum  in  Alberta.  As  well,  some  segments  of  the  university 
community  indicated  their  concern  about  the  level  of  literacy  of 
Alberta  high  school  graduates. 

In  1976  and  1977,  the  SSCCC  held  meetings  throughout  Alberta 
with  parents,  students,  teachers,  and  admini strators  to  garner 
reactions  to  the  revisions  of  the  social  studies  program.  Teachers 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  participants  in  these  meetings,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  made  strong  representation  for  increased 
structure  and  prescription  in  the  social  studies  curriculum. 

The  government  of  Alberta  began  to  give  increasing  attention 
to  education.  In  December,  1976,  in  a  year-end  interview.  Premier 
Lougheed  stated  that  Albertans  were  concerned  that  there  was  not  enough 
emphasis  placed  on  the  basics  in  education  and  that  he  would  be  turning 
his  personal  attention  to  education  to  examine  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  assess  if  new  curricula  were  needed.  In  that  same  year, 
government  concern  regarding  student  achievement  was  reflected  in  the 
formation  of  the  Minister's  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Achievement. 
On  February  24,  1977,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  indicated  the 
government's  concern  about  basic  education,  and  in  that  same  year,  the 
Minister  of  Education  spoke  in  the  Legislature  of  the  importance  of 
legislating  objectives  and  priorities  for  education  in  Alberta.  As 
well,  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  Learning  Resources 
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Project  was  established  in  1977.  The  project  was  to  produce  Canadian 
studies  resource  materials  for  Alberta  schools  and  was  funded  with 
$8.37  million  dollars  from  the  provincial  government. 

In  1977,  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  established  policy 
trends  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations  regarding  the  mathematics, 
science,  and  language  arts  curricula.  These  policy  trends  incorporated 
greater  structure  and  prescription  and  established  the  parameters 
within  which  the  social  studies  revisions  occurred. 

The  SSCCC  made  concessions  to  the  pressures  being  exerted  on 
it  by  the  forces  favouring  increased  structure  and  prescription . 

This  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  program  that  Ledgerwood 
submitted  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  on  behalf  of  the  SSCCC 
in  February,  1978.  The  Curriculum  Policies  Board  approved  the  program 
proposal  by  a  narrow  margin.  The  presentation  of  the  program  proposal 
was  Ledgerwood' s  last  formal  act  as  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 
for  Social  Studies.  At  that  point  he  resigned  and  Frank  Crowther 
assumed  this  position. 

Further  curriculum  development  continued  after  the  Curriculum 
Policies  Board's  approval  of  the  social  studies  program.  Crowther 
assembled  ad  hoc  committees  to  undertake  further  revisions  to  the 
social  studies  curriculum.  The  ad  hoc  committees  were  separate  from 
the  SSCCC  and  the  SSCCC  lost  its  influence  over  these  subsequent 
curriculum  revisions.  By  the  summer  of  1978,  most  members  of  the 
SSCCC  had  either  resigned  or  been  replaced. 

The  Social  Planning  Committee  of  Cabinet  examined  the  social 
studies  curriculum  before  it  was  officially  adopted,  and  the  Minister 
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of  Education,  Julian  Koziak,  gave  formal  approval  to  the  social  studies 
program  of  studies  in  October,  1978. 

Conclusions  and  Implications 

The  previous  section  presented  a  summary  of  the  major  actors, 
events,  decisions,  and  trends  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  process.  This  next  section  will  provide  conclusions  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  findings  of  this  study. 

In  Chapter  2  numerous  writers  in  the  field  of  curriculum 
development  were  cited  as  having  identified  a  multitude  of  factors 
that  can  influence  curriculum  development  (MacDonald,  1971;  Zais,  1976; 
Firth  and  Kimpston,  1973).  These  factors  may  act  in  concert  with  each 
other  in  a  common  view  of  what  curriculum  policy  and  policy  making 
should  be,  or  in  conflict  because  of  disconsonant  views  regarding  the 
content  of  curriculum  and  the  process  by  which  curriculum  should  be 
made.  In  Alberta  during  the  period  1975  to  1978,  many  factors  can 
be  identified  that  influenced  the  development  of  the  1978  Alberta 
social  studies  program.  These  factors  will  be  examined  in  light  of 
the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  development  of  the  social  studies 
curricul urn. 

Government  as  an  Influence 

The  review  of  the  literature  in  Chapter  2  identifies  government 
as  a  factor  that  can  influence  curriculum  development.  In  Canada 
where  the  provinces  have  been  granted  control  over  education  by  the 
British  North  America  Act,  the  provincial  governments  have  played  and 
will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  this  area.  In  Alberta,  the 
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provincial  government  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  social  studies 
curriculum  development  during  the  period  of  this  study.  It  is  evident 
that  the  provincial  government  was  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the 
existing  trends  in  education.  The  Worth  Report,  which  had  established 
general  education  policy  in  Alberta  for  a  number  of  years,  came  under 
criticism  from  the  government.  The  policy  of  de-centralization  which 
was  operating  in  some  areas  of  education  did  not  meet  with  favour  by 
the  provincial  government  and  began  to  be  reversed.  Members  of  the 
government  also  expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  Canadian  content 
in  the  schools,  the  level  of  basic  skills  taught,  and  the  achievement 
of  A1 berta  students . 

The  provincial  government  was  one  that  actively  sought  change 
in  the  existing  education  system.  The  influence  exerted  by  the 
government  on  Alberta  education  was  felt  in  the  area  of  social 
studies.  Some  of  the  influences  were  informal  or  indirect.  A  number 
of  individuals  discussed  how  this  type  of  informal  influence  was 
exerted.  The  Premier,  the  Minister  of  Education,  or  some  other 
prominent  political  figure  would  make  a  public  pronouncement  or  state¬ 
ment  on  some  matter  relevant  to  the  social  studies  program.  Individuals 
in  the  political  and  educational  structures  would  be  aware  of  these 
stands,  would  pick  up  on  these,  and  endeavour  to  make  an  impact  on 
the  changes  occurring  in  education.  Here  the  influence  was  a  subtle 
one;  there  were  no  dictates  as  to  what  changes  had  to  be  made.  And  yet, 
in  the  subsequent  changes  that  did  occur,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
positions  put  forward  by  prominent  political  figures.  An  example  of 
this  was  that  many  prominent  political  individuals  felt  that  there  was 
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a  need  for  increased  Canadian  history  in  the  social  studies  program. 
In  the  curriculum  that  was  developed,  there  is  evidence  of  increased 
Canadian  history  in  the  program  of  studies. 

Other  government  influences  were  more  direct.  In  some  cases 
Ministerial  directives  were  given,  as  to  how  the  social  studies 
curriculum  revisions  should  proceed.  For  example,  the  Minister  of 
Education  indicated  that  Canadian  content  was  to  be  emphasized  in 
the  new  social  studies  program.  As  well,  the  Social  Planning 
Committee  of  Cabinet  was  involved  in  perusing  and  discussing  the 
social  studies  curriculum  before  it  was  officially  adopted. 

The  government's  move  away  from  de-centralization  resulted 
in  the  adoption  in  the  Alberta  Legislature  in  May,  1978,  of  a  new  set 
of  Goals  of  Basic  Education  for  Alberta  which  served  to: 

1.  identify  the  distinctive  role  of  the  school  and  its 
contribution  to  the  total  education  of  youth. 

2.  provide  purpose  and  direction  to  curriculum  planning  and 
eval  uation . 

3.  enable  parents,  teachers,  and  the  community  at  large  to 
develop  a  common  understanding  of  what  the  schools  are 
trying  to  achieve.  (Alberta  Education,  Report  of  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board,  1976  to  1978,  no  date,  p.  10) 

Since  these  Goals  of  Basic  Education  were  not  adopted  until 

May,  1978,  they  would  not  have  had  any  direct  influence  on  the  social 

studies  curriculum  development  process  up  until  that  time.  Their 

influence  as  government  policy  or  legislation  would  be  exerted  in  the 

curriculum  deliberations  and  revisions  that  came  after  that  date.  By 

this  time,  most  of  the  revisions  to  the  social  studies  program  had 

been  completed.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Minister  of 

Education  deferred  approval  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  until 
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after  the  "goals"  had  been  adopted  in  the  Legislature  to  ensure  that 
the  revisions  to  the  social  studies  program  were  consistent  with  the 
statements  found  in  the  Goals  of  Basic  Education.  One  can  speculate 
that  the  Social  Planning  Committee  of  Cabinet  may  have  used  the 
"goals"  as  one  of  the  criteria  by  which  to  determine  if  the  revisions 
to  the  social  studies  curriculum  should  be  adopted.  The  Goals  of 
Basic  Education  would  no  doubt  have  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
subsequent  revisions  that  occurred  to  the  1978  interim  edition. 

A  number  of  educational  writers  cited  in  Chapter  2  have 
identified  funding  from  the  government  as  having  an  influence  on 
curriculum  development  (Firth  and  Kimpston,  1973;  Kirst  and  Walker, 
1971;  Doll,  1978b).  In  1977,  the  provincial  government  of  Alberta 
approved  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  Learning  Resources 
Project  which  allocated  8.37  million  dollars  to  the  production  of 
Canadian  studies  materials,  many  of  which  would  be  used  in  Alberta 
social  studies  classrooms.  The  large  amount  of  money  allowed  for  more 
people  to  be  hired  to  undertake  curriculum  work,  and  thus  more  people 
became  involved  in  curriculum  writing,  pi  lotting,  and  so  on.  The 
involvement  of  these  people  could  tend  to  increase  their  commitment 
to  the  program  and  thus  might  ensure  greater  success  in  implementation 
as  compared  to  the  1971  program.  The  widespread  use  of  these  curricu¬ 
lar  materials  would  help  to  insure  that  Canadian  studies  would  be  an 
important  part  of  the  operational  social  studies  curriculum  in  Alberta 
classrooms,  and  would  also  provide  for  greater  standardization  of  topi 
and  materials  throughout  classrooms  in  Alberta. 

Clearly  the  role  of  the  Alberta  government  was  an 
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interventionist  one  which  influenced  the  direction  of  social  studies 
curriculum  development.  The  influence  of  the  government  was  reflected 
in  a  number  of  areas  including  increased  Canadian  studies,  and 
increased  centralization  and  standardization  throughout  the  province. 
The  policy  trends  of  increased  centralization  and  standardization 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  teacher  autonomy  over  some  aspects  of  curriculum 
development  and  resource  selection  and  evaluation. 

Major  Interest  Groups  as  an  Influence 

Interest  groups  have  been  identified  as  having  an  impact  on 
curriculum  development.  Very  often  they  are  organized  around 
"episodic  issues"  and  their  effectiveness  is  usually  dependent  upon 
their  degree  of  organization,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  can  strike 
a  responsive  chord  within  sectors  of  the  general  public.  Interest 
groups  may  include  parents,  teachers,  the  local  lay  community,  and  the 
medi a . 

Major  interest  groups  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  education 
in  Alberta.  This  dissatisfaction  centred  around  three  major  issues: 
the  amount  of  Canadian  studies,  "basic"  education,  and  the  amount  of 
structure  and  prescription. 

The  campaign  to  increase  Canadian  studies  was  a  strong,  well 
organized  cross-country  effort.  A.  B.  Hodgetts'  report  had  a  major 
impact  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Studies  Foundation 
and  Project  Canada  West  which  were  successful  in  winning  support  in 
both  the  educational  and  political  arenas.  Influential  Canadians, 
such  as  Mel  Hurtig,  effectively  mobilized  public  opinion  in  this  area. 
Provincially,  school  boards  also  exerted  pressure  on  the  provincial 
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government  and  Department  of  Education  to  increase  Canadian  studies. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  popular  groundswell  of  support  for  increasing 
Canadian  studies  while  any  opponents'  views  remained  relatively 
muted. 

Increased  pressure  was  also  being  exerted  on  the  provincial 
government  and  Department  of  Education  to  emphasize  basic  education. 

The  Alberta  media  provided  extensive  coverage  to  this  issue.  In 
particular,  St.  John's  Edmonton  Report  campaigned  actively  and 
vigorously  for  a  return  to  standards  and  basic  education.  Social 
studies  in  particular  bore  a  large  brunt  of  the  criticism  that 
St.  John's  Edmonton  Report  levelled  at  education  in  Alberta.  A  large 
number  of  the  people  interviewed  indicated  that  St.  John's  Edmonton 
Report  appeared  to  be  a  powerful  force  shaping  public  opinion. 

Parents,  whose  voices  were  heard,  demanded  a  return  to  basic 
education.  School  boards  added  their  voice  to  the  concerns  being 
expressed  about  student  achievement,  and  supported  the  government 
in  the  centralization  of  curriculum  decision  making  and  evaluation  at 
a  provincial  level.  Teachers  in  the  majority  were  also  strongly 
demanding  increased  structure  and  prescription. 

These  major  interest  groups  were  voicing  dissatisfaction  with 
education  in  Alberta  including  social  studies,  and  were  demanding  that 
changes  be  made. 

The  Curriculum  Development  Process 

The  Department  of  Education  was  open  to  input  from  various 
interest  groups  in  the  revisions  that  were  being  undertaken  in  the 
social  studies  program.  The  Downey  Report  provided  a  formal  evaluation 
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of  the  1971  social  studies  curriculum  which  demonstrated  the  lack  of 
implementation  of  that  program.  Oliver  (1977)  has  cited  reports  on 
education  as  being  an  influence  on  curriculum  development.  The  Downey 
Report  provided  the  mandate  to  proceed  with  the  revisions  to  the  social 
studies  curriculum.  As  subsequent  developments  occurred  in  the 
educational  arena,  some  of  the  Downey  recommendations  were  discarded 
or  by-passed.  However,  one  recommendation  in  The  Downey  Report  carried 
great  significance  for  the  curriculum  development  process.  The  Downey 
Report  recommended  that  the  revision  and  reassessment  of  the  Master 
Plan  should  involve  all  stakeholder  groups  (Downey,  1975,  p.  24). 

The  Curriculum  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  gain  as  much  input  as  possible  into  the  revisions 
that  were  being  undertaken  in  the  social  studies  curriculum.  This 
decision  to  do  things  in  a  "fishbowl"  was  attributed  to  the  large 
amount  of  controversy  surrounding  the  social  studies  curriculum  and 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  1971  social  studies  curriculum 
development  process  where  teacher  input  and  community  input  had  not 
been  solicited  to  any  large  degree.  As  a  result  of  this  decision, 
the  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies,  Ledgerwood, 
and  members  of  the  SSCCC  travelled  throughout  Alberta  garnering 
reactions  to  the  social  studies  revisions. 

The  provincial  government  also  appeared  to  be  open  to  input  from 
various  interest  groups.  Statements  made  by  the  government  reflected 
the  views  of  powerful  forces  who  sought  increased  Canadian  studies, 
prescription  and  structure,  and  an  emphasis  on  basic  education.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  government  was  reactive, 
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and  the  degree  to  which  it  was  proactive.  Was  the  government  simply 
mirroring  the  demands  of  these  interest  groups  in  its  pronouncements, 
or  was  the  government  itself  an  independent  force  that  sought  to 
influence  the  direction  of  curriculum  development  because  of  the  views 
of  its  members?  Probably  the  answer  is  a  combination  of  both— the 
provincial  government  was  both  reactive  and  proactive.  The  provincial 
government  did  embrace  certain  stands  advocated  by  certain  forces  in 
the  province.  For  example,  many  members  of  the  government  supported 
increased  Canadian  studies  in  Alberta  classrooms  being  advocated  by 
many  groups  and  individuals.  In  this  sense,  they  were  reactive. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that  the  provincial  government 
has  also  played  a  proactive  role.  In  a  speech  made  on  September  10, 

1982  Premier  Lougheed  indicated  an  extension  of  mandatory  courses  in 
history  and  geography.  Since  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  major 
groundswell  of  support  at  this  time  for  increased  history  and  geography, 
this  would  indicate  a  proactive  role  being  played  by  the  provincial 
government  in  education. 

The  provincial  government  also  appeared  to  be  open  to  input 
by  the  formation  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  whose  stated  purpose 
was  to  ".  .  .  provide  more  public  participation  in  basic  curriculum 
policy"  (Alberta  Education,  Statement  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board— 
1976-1978,  p.  1).  However,  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  members  of 
the  board  were  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  the  fact  that 
decisions  of  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  could  be  overruled  by  the 
Minister  suggest  limitations  on  public  participation  and  input  into 
curriculum  policy  making. 
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Curriculum  Development  as  a 

Political  Process 

The  very  nature  of  curriculum  development  which  results  in 
some  alternatives  being  chosen  over  others  and  in  some  factors  exerting 
more  influence  than  others  makes  curriculum  decision  making  a  political 
process.  In  this  study,  "political  process"  is  defined  in  the 
following  manner: 

Political  as  it  is  used  in  this  section  is  not  confined  to 
phenomena  involving  government;  it  refers  more  broadly  to  all 
the  processes  by  which  conflicts  among  competing  public 
policies  .  .  .  are  resolved.  (Zais,  1976,  p.  470) 

Numerous  education  writers  have  discussed  the  political  nature 
of  curriculum  development  (Tanner  and  Tanner,  1975;  Wiles  and  Bondi, 
1979;  Zais,  1976;  McNeil,  1977).  Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  discuss 
how  the  existence  of  competing  values  generates  political  conflict. 
Because  the  conflict  must  be  resolved  in  some  fashion,  some  groups  or 
interests  lose  and  others  win  on  various  curricular  issues.  Kirst  and 
Walker  (1971)  state: 

The  inevitability  of  conflicting  demands,  wants,  and  needs 
is  responsible  for  the  necessarily  political  character  of 
curriculum  policy-making,  a  character  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  (p.  480) 

The  process  of  curriculum  development  which  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  1978  curriculum  was  a  political  process  that 
involved  conflicting  ideas  over  a  number  of  curricular  issues.  The 
SSCCC  was  responsible  for  undertaking  the  revisions  to  the  1971 
program.  As  a  group,  they  were  strong  supporters  of  the  basic 
philosophy  and  orientation  of  the  1971  program.  The  SSCCC  consciously 
sought  input  to  the  curriculum  revisions  from  various  stakeholder 
groups.  However,  the  input  they  were  receiving  from  government 
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sources,  parents,  school  boards,  teachers,  and  other  interest  groups 
ran  counter  to  their  vision  of  what  social  studies  should  be.  They 
were  generally  opposed  to  demands  that  would  increase  structure  and 
prescri ption ,  and  reduce  teacher  autonomy.  The  membership  of  the 
SSCCC  initially  resisted  attempts  to  revise  the  curriculum  to  make  it 
more  structured. 

As  the  pressure  on  the  SSCCC  continued  to  mount  from  various 
interest  groups,  pressure  was  also  being  exerted  on  the  SSCCC  by  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board.  The  pressure  exerted  was  an  indirect  one. 
The  SSCCC  was  well  aware  that  their  social  studies  program  had  to 
receive  approval  from  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board,  and  they  were 
aware  of  the  policy  trends  being  established  as  a  result  of  the  board's 
consideration  of  other  curricula.  The  Curriculum  Policies  Board 
much  more  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  did  the  SSCCC. 

The  revisions  to  curricula  were  occurring  in  a  time  that  saw  some¬ 
what  of  a  reversal  from  the  open,  innovative  period  of  the  late  1960's 
and  early  1970' s.  And  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  as  a  group 
favoured  education  policy  which  reflected  this  period  and  which 
included  trends  to  increased  structure  and  prescription.  The  fact 
that  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board  held  greater  power  over  curriculum 
policy  making  than  the  SSCCC  made  it  inevitable  that  the  SSCCC  would 
have  to  concede  some  aspects  of  the  social  studies  program. 

The  continued  pressure  from  these  numerous  sources  for 
increased  structure  and  prescription  finally  caused  the  SSCCC  to  give 
in  to  outside  influences.  They  made  concessions  to  many  demands, 
although  they  were  also  able  to  maintain  important  aspects  of  the 
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1971  program  such  as  the  commitment  to  maintaining  social  inquiry  as 
part  of  the  social  studies  curriculum.  Their  concessions  indicated 
that  the  SSCCC  was  forced  to  give  in  to  the  strong  pressure  being 
exerted  on  it  by  powerful  forces.  However,  they  were  also  proactive 
in  that  they  maintained  some  central  aspects  of  the  1971  program. 

As  the  social  studies  curriculum  development  process  continued, 
the  SSCCC  became  a  relatively  isolated  group.  There  was  no  organized 
base  of  support  for  the  position  they  were  advocating.  The  relative 
isolation  of  the  SSCCC  was  to  increase  with  the  resignation  of 
Ledgerwood  and  the  appointment  of  Crowther  to  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social  Studies. 

The  social  studies  curriculum  development  process  that  occurred 
after  Crowther  assumed  the  position  of  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 
in  February,  1978,  indicated  that  the  work  of  an  individual  can  make  a 
significant  impact  on  curriculum  development.  Crowther's  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  existing  situation  and  his  strong  commitment  to 
change  were  important  in  initiating  action  to  continue  with  the 
revisions  to  the  social  studies  curriculum.  And  he  was  able  to  use 
his  position  as  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  to  bring  about  those 
changes . 

Ledgerwood' s  departure  from  the  Curriculum  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Education  could  be  described  as  indicating  a  symbolic 
"death  of  the  old  order."  Crowther  by-passed  the  membership  of  the 
SSCCC  in  the  curriculum  revisions  that  were  undertaken,  and  as  a 
committee  they  had  little  or  no  input  into  the  revisions  that  occurred. 
By  the  summer  of  1978,  most  members  of  the  SSCCC  had  either  resigned 
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or  been  replaced.  A  number  of  individuals  discussed  the  feelings  of 
the  SSCCC  as  being  one  of  defeat.  Dever's  comment  perhaps  sums  it 
up  best.  He  stated: 

There  was  a  recognition  of  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  SSCCC 
and  we  gave  up.  We  said,  "The  hell  with  it."  Curriculum 
is  political  and  I  think  that's  one  of  the  realities  we  had 
to  face.  (Personal  Interview,  January  28,  1982) 

Crowther  structured  ad  hoc  committees  comprised  of  people  he 
had  confidence  in  including  the  regional  consultants,  school  system 
supervisors,  teachers,  some  members  of  the  SSCCC,  and  some  members 
of  the  university  community.  With  the  appointment  of  these  individuals, 
the  conflict  that  had  existed  with  the  SSCCC  subsided  and  the 
committees  were  able  to  get  on  with  the  task  at  hand.  Even  though 
the  pace  of  curriculum  development  was  extremely  hectic,  Crowther  was 
able  to  give  firm  direction  to  the  committees  so  that  a  tremendous 
amount  was  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 

Crowther  brought  a  different  leadership  style  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  as  compared  to  Ledgerwood. 
Ledgerwood  had  overseen  a  process  of  soliciting  opinions  on  the  social 
studies  revisions  from  diverse  groups.  From  these  solicited  reactions, 
interim  drafts  of  the  program  were  put  together.  These  drafts,  in 
turn,  would  be  submitted  for  further  reaction.  The  process  was  slow 
and  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  Ledgerwood  and  the  SSCCC  sought 
broad  input;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  resisted  some  elements  of 
this  feedback  holding  the  view  that  they  had  to  be  leaders  and  not 
followers  in  the  development  of  the  social  studies  curriculum.  Two 
things  acted  in  tension  with  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  the  SSCCC 
sought  broad  input  as  a  means  of  insuring  implementation  of  the  new 
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social  studies  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand,  counterbalancing 
this  input  was  the  SSCCC's  commitment  to  the  1971  program  which 
often  ran  counter  to  the  demands  being  placed  on  the  curriculum 
committee  and  the  input  that  was  being  received  by  the  SSCCC. 

Crowther,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  definite  direction 
and  structure  to  the  curriculum  development  process.  Crowther  felt 
that  the  demands  from  teachers,  government,  and  the  public  were  clear, 
and  he  saw  his  task  as  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  as  being  one 
of  satisfying  those  demands.  In  this  way,  he  was  much  more  supportive 
of  the  views  being  put  forward  by  these  interest  groups  than  Ledgerwood 
had  been. 

Individuals,  such  as  the  university  curriculum  experts  who 
worked  on  the  committees,  did  have  an  influence  on  the  material  that 
was  developed.  However,  their  influence  was  exerted  within  the 
parameters  of  curriculum  development  established  by  Crowther. 

Crowther,  by  using  the  resources  vested  in  his  office,  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  the  1978  curriculum.  His 
influence  ensured  the  development  of  a  curriculum  that  would  be 
implemented  in  Alberta  social  studies  classrooms  while  at  the  same 
time  gaining  support  from  some  sectors  of  the  academic  community  who 
worked  on  the  revisions  and  gained  a  commitment  to  the  program.  In 
this  way,  both  public  and  professional  support  could  be  elicited. 

Individuals  possessing  certain  resources  can  greatly  influence 
the  curriculum  development  process.  Standard  procedures  for 
appointment  to  the  SSCCC  were  followed  by  Ledgerwood  but  most 
of  the  membership  of  the  SSCCC  was  supportive  of  the  1971 
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social  studies  program  which  no  doubt  influenced  the  direction  of 
the  development  of  the  social  studies  curriculum.  Crowther's 
influence  was  also  central  to  setting  certain  directions  in  curriculum 
development.  However,  one  cannot  isolate  these  individuals  from  the 
broader  social,  political,  and  economic  context  in  which  they  were 
operating.  In  a  societal  context  of  openness  and  innovation,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  SSCCC  would  have  been  required  to  make  concessions 
to  a  more  conservative  direction  in  curriculum  development.  The 
demands  from  various  interest  groups  might  well  have  been  very  differ¬ 
ent.  Thus  individuals  can  have  significant  influence  on  curricular 
decisions,  but  an  understanding  of  the  societal  context  is  also 
crucial  for  providing  greater  understanding  of  the  role  of  individual 
influence  in  curriculum  policy  making. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

There  are  several  topics  that  are  suggested  for  further 
research.  A  study  of  some  of  these  topics  could  provide  additional 
insights  into  the  development  of  curriculum,  and  the  influences  exerted 
on  it.  Others  could  examine  the  relationship  between  certain 
approaches  to  curriculum  development  and  the  extent  of  implementation 
of  the  programs  in  classrooms.  The  following  topics  are  suggested  as 
possible  areas  of  investigation: 

1.  the  curriculum  development  process  that  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  1981  social  studies  curriculum,  and  the  curricular 
trends  that  were  established  in  the  1978  curriculum  that  were  either 
continued  or  discontinued  in  the  1981  curriculum. 
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2.  a  comparison  of  the  development  of  other  subject  area 
curricula  that  were  being  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  1978 
social  studies  program  to  compare  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  process  of  development  and  the  influences  on  those  processes. 
Other  subject  areas  were  also  experiencing  some  controversy  such 
as  language  arts,  mathematics,  and  sciences. 

3.  the  study  of  the  curriculum  development  process  that  led 
to  the  development  of  the  Heritage  Trust  Fund  Learning  Resources 
materi al . 

4.  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  in-service  package 
that  was  developed  as  part  of  the  implementation  strategy  of  the  1978 
program 

5.  a  comparison  of  other  curriculum  development  projects 
occurring  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  those  projects. 

6.  a  study  of  the  role  of  government  in  the  curriculum 
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LIST  OF  PERSONS  INTERVIEWED 


This  list  provides  the  names  of  the  persons  interviewed,  the 
date(s)  of  the  interview(s ) ,  and  the  position  held  by  the  person 
during  the  course  of  the  curriculum  development  process  examined  in 


this  study. 

Badger,  W. 

October  21  ,  1 981 

Supervisor,  Social  Studies, 

Edmonton  Public  School  Board 

Booi ,  L. 

February  15,  1982 

Teacher,  Edmonton  Public  School  Board 
Assistant  Coordinator,  Kanata  Kit 
Project 

Burley,  T. 

December  3,  1981 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Carter,  R. 

February  18,  1982 

Consultant,  Lethbridge  Regional 

Office  of  Education;  Chairman,  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  Coordinating 
Committee,  February,  1978. 

Chamberlin,  C. 

December  4,  1981 

Professor,  Department  of  Elementary 
Education,  University  of  Alberta; 
Member,  Ad  Hoc  Committees 

Connors,  B. 

October  9,  1981 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Crowther,  F. 

April  23,  1981 
October  6,  1981 

July  14,  1982 

August  16,  1982 

Chairman,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee;  Associate 
Director  of  Curriculum  for  Social 
Studies,  February,  1978 

Dever,  W. 

January  28,  1982 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Horvath,  F. 

November  24,  1981 

Consultant,  Calgary  Public  School 
Board 

Johnson,  R. 

December  16,  1981 

Consultant,  Calgary  Regional  Office 
of  Education 

Kamra,  Ardis 

December  30,  1981 

Learning  Resources  Officer, 
Department  of  Education 
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Langford,  J. 

December  21 ,  1 981 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Ledgerwood,  C.  D. 
November  4,  1981 

Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  for 
Social  Studies 

Mueller,  J. 

November  25,  1981 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Mullen,  L. 

January  28,  1982 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Parsons,  J. 

January  20,  1982 

Professor,  Department  of  Secondary 
Education,  University  of  Alberta 

Sabey,  R. 

January  7,  1982 

Consultant,  Canadian  Studies, 
Department  of  Education 

Schreiber,  F. 

December  14,  1981 

Consultant,  Edmonton  Regional  Office 
of  Education 

Shortt,  M. 

December  10,  1981 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Stiles,  S. 

November  25,  1981 
December  2,  1981 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee,  Fall,  1978 

Torgunrud,  E. 

February  2,  1982 

Director  of  Curriculum,  Department 
of  Education 

Van  Manen,  M. 

October  22,  1981 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

PERSONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

Morgan,  D. 

February,  1982 

Member,  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Committee 

Smolak,  W. 

January  27,  1982 

Executive  Member,  Social  Studies 
Council  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association 
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THE  INTERVIEW  FORMAT 

The  object  of  my  study  is  to  conduct  a  historical  survey  and 
documentary  analysis  of  those  processes  that  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  1978  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum  for  use  in  Alberta 
schools  as  recommended  to  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
A1 berta . 

My  research  is  directed  at  an  examination  of  the  following 
related  problems: 

1.  What  individuals,  groups  and  factors  can  be  identified  as  havina 
an  influence  on  the  curriculum  development  process? 

2.  What  decisions  and  factors  were  crucial  and  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  1978  Alberta  social  studies  curriculum? 

3.  How  did  these  decisions  and  factors  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
process  of  curriculum  development  in  Alberta  social  studies? 

In  order  to  investigate  these  problems,  guide  questions  are 
provided  as  a  framework  for  discussion. 

1.  What  individuals  and  groups  were  instrumental  in  the  initiation  and 
development  of  the  new  social  studies? 

2.  What  philosophy  or  educational  beliefs  and  ideas  do  you  associate 
with  these  people? 

3.  What  issues  arose  relative  to  curriculum  that  were  discussed  at 
great  length? 

4.  What  positions  were  taken  by  what  persons  relative  to  certain 
i ssues? 

5.  What  currriculum  development  structures  existed  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  curriculum  policy-making? 
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6.  What  role  was  played  in  curriculum  development  by  the  following 
bodies  and  individuals? 

a.  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee  (Ad  Hoc 
Commi ttees ) 

b.  Curriculum  Policies  Board 

c.  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 

d.  Director  of  Curriculum 

e.  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 

f.  Minister  of  Education 

g.  Social  Planning  Committee  of  Cabinet  (Cabinet  Caucus  on 
Education ) 

h.  Others 

7.  What  structural  and  functional  changes  at  the  Department  of 
Education  from  1975  (?)  to  the  present  do  you  perceive  to  have 
had  an  important  bearing  on  curriculum  development  in  general  and 
on  the  development  of  social  studies  in  particular?  What  formal 
and  informal  linkages  are  important? 

8.  What  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses  did  you  perceive  to 
exist  in  the  structure  and  process  of  curriculum  development  in 
the  Department  of  Education? 

9.  What  were  the  antecedents  to  the  new  social  studies  curriculum 
devel opment? 

10.  What  were  the  main  reasons  for  initiating  action? 

11.  What  factors  led  to  this  initiative? 

12.  What  factors  in  the  wider  environment  appeared  to  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  decisions  that  were  reached?  What  societal 
trends  in  Alberta,  Canada,  North  America,  or  the  rest  of  the 
world  do  you  perceive  to  have  had  an  impact  on  the  social  studies 
curriculum  development? 

13.  Which  forces  and  circumstances  in  the  social  and  political 
environment  have 

a.  facilitated  your  work  in  curriculum  development? 

b.  hindered  and  frustrated  your  work  at  that  time? 

14.  How  did  the  Department  of  Education  seek  input?  Who  gave  input? 

15.  How  did  the  1971  and  1978  social  studies  curricula  differ?  In 
what  ways  were  they  similar? 

What  were  the  contributing  factors  that  led  to  changes  in 
general  curricular  policy-making?  What  were  the  contributing 
factors  that  led  to  the  changes  in  policy-making  relative  to 
social  studies? 
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17.  In  what  respects  does  curriculum  development  in  the  early  1970's 
differ  from  curriculum  development  in  the  late  1970's  and  early 
1980' s? 

18.  What  trend,  if  any,  is  apparent  in  the  development  of  curriculum 
in  general  and  social  studies  in  particular? 

19.  What  are  the  implications  for  the  future  of  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  in  the  light  of  the  events  of 
the  recent  past? 

20.  Which  decision  points,  in  retrospect,  do  you  see  as  being  major 
decisions  that  affected  the  type  of  curriculum  that  was  developed? 
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THE  SPIRAL  01'  CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT 

THE  INTERACTION  PROCESS 


Grade  Themes 


Environment 


Causality 


Interdependence 


12.  World 
Problems 
And  Issues 

1 1 .  World 
Problems 
And  Issues 

10.  Canadian 
Problems 

9.  Man, 

Technology 
And  Culture 
In  Western 
Societies 

8.  Man, 

Technology 
And  Culture 
In  Afro- 
Asian 
Societies 

7.  Man, 

Technology 
And  Culture 
In  Pre- 
Industrial 
Societies 

6.  Historical 
Roots  of 
Man 

5.  People  In 
Canada 

4.  People  In 
Alberta 

3.  Comparing 
People’s 
Communities 

2.  Neighbours 

I .  Familes 


K.  All  About  Me 


Complex 

General 

Abstract 


Values 

Clarification 


O 

C 

c 

o 

CJ 


>* 


\o 

C9 


V5 


Values 

Clarification 


Simple 

Specific 

Concrete 


Concepts  for  Values  Clarification:  Dignity  of  Man, 
f  reedom,  Equality,  Loyally,  Justice,  Linpathy,  etc. 
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ORGANIZING  CONCEPTS  OF  THE  1978  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 


THE  HUMAN  BEING  AS 
INDIVIDUAL 

HUMAN  NEEDS 

Human  nature  gives  rise  to  certain 
needs  —  physical,  social  and 
psychological  The  satisfaction  of  human 
needs  is  possible  in  a  variety  of  ways  with 
the  result  that  cultures  differ. 

Related  and  Sub-Concepts 

Survival  Recreation 

Food  Security 

Shelter  Beliefs 

Clothing  Affection 

Social  Orderliness  Self-Esteem 
Communication  Self-Actualization 


IDENTITY 


Identity  is  the  perception  that  human 
beings  have  of  themselves.  It  reflects 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  traditions,  and 
influences  the  social  and  political 
behaviour  of  individuals,  groups  and 
nations. 


Related  and  Sub-Concepts 


Perception 

Socialization 

Individualism 

Culture 

Nationalism 

Internationalism 

Locality 


Self-Concept 
Pluralism 
Peer  Group 
Sense  of 
Community 
Regionalism 
Differences 


VALUES 

Values  are  basic  ideas  about  what  is 
important  in  life:  they  are  standards  of 
conduct  which  cause  individuals,  groups 
and  nations  to  think  and  act  in  certain 
ways.  Values  held  in  and  among  societies 
vary.  Value  conflict  results  when 
individuals  and  groups  make  choices 
between  actions  representing  different 
values.  The  processes  for  making  value 
choices  help  individuals  shape,  reflect  and 
elaborate  their  unique  value  systems. 


HUMAN  PROCESSES  HUMAN  SYSTEMS 


INQUIRY 


ENVIRONMENT 


There  exists  an  extensive  variety  of 
methods  by  which  inquiry  into  human 
problems  occurs.  The  method  of 
established  beliefs,  the  method  of 
self-evidence,  and  the  method  of  science 
have  been  the  predominant  approaches 
used  throughout  history  to  address 
problems.  The  inquiry  methods  that  are 
most  appropriate  to  the  resolution  of 
social  concerns  today  are  those  of  the 
human  behavioural  sciences.  These 
involve  skills  of  scientific  inquiry,  skills  of 
value  inquiry,  skills  of  decision-making 
and  the  skills  for  implementing  a  plan  of 
action. 

Related  and  Sub-Concepts 

Invention  Scientific  Method 

Faith  Myth 

Intuition 


Environment  consists  of  all  the 
elements  and  conditions  that  act  on  a 
living  thing  or  group  of  living  things  Any 
human  society,  in  order  to  survive,  must 
form  a  workable  relationship  with  the 
earth's  resources  The  sequence  of  human 
activities  and  cultural  patterns  is  related  to 
geographic  location,  accessibility,  and  to 
the  particular  time  in  which  human  beings 
live. 


Related  and  Sub-Concepts 


Space 

Region 

Resources 

Topography 

Geography 

Ecosystem 

Consumption 

Society 


Location 

Climate 

Demography 

Cartography 

Habitat 

Conservation 

Culture 


INTERACTION 


Human  beings  live  collectively  as  well 
as  individually.  Individuals,  groups  and 
nations  may  co-operate  to  achieve  goals 
and  rewards  or  compete  against  one 
another.  Rules  are  established  in  and 
between  societies  to  lend  meaning  and 
predictability  to  the  interaction  between 
people  and  to  the  interaction  between 
people  and  their  social  and  physical 
environments. 


Related  and  Sub-Concepts 


Dependence 

Interdependence 

Co-operation 

Exploitation 

Conformity 

Co-ordination 


Independence 
Domination 
Conflict 
Competition 
Rights  and 
Responsibilities 


INSTITUTION 

An  institution  is  an  organized  way  of 
achieving  human  goals  —  a  formal, 
recognized,  established  and  stabilized  way 
of  pursuing  some  maior  social  activity. 
Institutions  within  a  social  system  are 
interrelated  and  changes  in  one  create 
changes  in  the  others. 

Related  and  Sub-Concepts 

Education  Family 

Government  Economy 

State  Religion 

Community 


POWER 


INFLUENCE 

The  ability  to  exert  influence  in  public 
affairs  is  a  basic  civic  competency. 
Influence  can  be  achieved  through  the 
exercise  of  effective  communication, 
knowledge  of  political  legal 
decision-making  processes,  ability  to  work 
with  others  and  the  demonstration  of 
consistency  of  proposed  actions  and 
accepted  values. 


Power  is  a  relationship  by  which 
people  in  a  social  system  can  control  or  in 
someway  affect  the  behaviour  of  others  in 
the  social  system.  The  origins  of  power  are 
groups,  beliefs,  knowledge,  wealth,  and 
authority.  How  people  use  power 
determines  the  degree  to  which  they  can 
control  the  behaviour  of  others. 


■ 
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Related  and  Sub-Concepts  Related  and  Sub-Concepts  Related  and  Sub-Concepts 


Standard  of 
Behaviour 
(norms) 
Hierarchy  of 
Values 

Attitudes 

Beliefs 

Morality 

Choice 

Ethics 

Lobby 

Persuasion 

Status  (position) 
Vote 

Interest  Groujis 
Media 

Freedom  of 
Expression 

Social  Control 
Wealth 

Religion 

Legitimacy 

Egalitarianism 

Authority 

Knowledge 

Property 

Social 

Stratification 

Multinationals 

PERSPECTIVE 

SOCIAL  CHANGE 

RESOURCES 

Perspective  is  the  "frame  of 
reference"  from  which  an  individual  views 
what  the  world  is  like,  what  it  should  be 
like  and  how  desired  changes  are  to  be 
achieved.  Although  each  perspective  is 
unique  and  has  parts  that  are  not  always 
consistent  with  one  another,  "frames  of 
reference"  tend  to  determine  how 
individuals,  groups  and  nations  think  and 
act 


Related  and  Sub-Concepts 


Perception 
Global  View 
Viewpoint 
Historical  Bias 
Ego-centrism 
Subjectivity 


World  View 

Interpretation 

Stereotyping 

Ethno-centrism 

Evidence 

Objectivity 


Societies  do  not  remain  static.  The 
speed,  the  importance  and  the  context  of 
change  (economic,  political,  social  and 
technological)  vary  greatly  within  and 
between  societies.  No  one  factor  operating 
by  itself  can  be  considered  as  the  sole 
cause  of  any  one  single  change. 
Combinations  of  factors,  such  as 
communication  between  people,  mobility, 
and  technological  and  scientific  advances 
usually  result  in  a  social  change. 
Depending  on  the  perception  of  the 
observer,  change  may  signify  "progress" 
or  "decline”. 


Related  and  Sub-Concepts 


Tradition 

Mobility 

Progress 

Evolution 


Adaptation 

Stability 

Revolution 

Transience 


The  allocation  and  use  of  natural  and 
human  resources  is  a  determining  factor  in 
the  development  of  human  culture  and 
society.  Human  conflicts  often  result  from 
an  inequitable  distribution  of  resources 
and  from  differences  in  technological 
capacities  to  utilize  resources. 


Related  and  Sub-Concepts 


Economizing 
Industrialization 
Labour 
Urbanization 
Goods  and 
Services 
Command 
Economy 


Science 
Productivity 
Specialization 
Technology 
Division  of  Labour 
Market  Economy 
Traditional 
Economy 


ADJUSTMENT 

Human  beings  strive  to  reach  the  best 
possible  equilibrium  between  themselves 
and  the  physical  and  social  environment. 
Such  a  process  necessitates  compromise 
and  adjustment  to  the  forces  influencing 
human  life.  Culture  aids  in  the  adjustment 
process  by  providing  a  social  heritage  and 
a  process  of  social  invention. 

Related  and  Sub-Concepts 

Discrimination 
Achieved  Role 
Rewards  and 
Punishment 
Rules  and  Laws 
Conscience 
Frustration 


Assimilation 

Ascribed  Role 

Role  Conflict 

Socialization 

Sanction 

Compromise 

Status 


' 
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APPENDIX  G 

INCORPORATION  OF  INQUIRY  SKILLS  AND  PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

INTO  A  UNIT  OUTLINE 
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SOCIAL  S  I  UDIliS  SKILLS:  A  Guide  To  Analysis  And  Glade  Placement  Ci'nlinucd 

tC'oUc:  I  I*,  early  primary;  I  I',  late  primary  I  I,  early  mteimeiliate;  1.1 ,  late  iiiienmali.ite.  I.  junior  luyli  e^liool.  s,  omior  lnp.li  v  Itooli 


PART  ONI::  Skills  wlik'li  arc  a  definite  Inil  sliaicd  responsibility  of  t lie  social  studios  ('rntinued 


Skill 

ntroducc,  through 
planned  readiness 
experiences 

Develop 

systematically 

Retouch, 
main!  am. 
ind  extend 

1.  Locating  information  — Continued 

H.  Know  how  to  find  material  in  a  library,  both 
school  and  public  —  Continued 
a.  A  book  is  listed  in  three  ways  -  by  sub¬ 
ject  by  author,  and  bv  title . 

. F.l . 

. Ll-J . 

. S . 

b  All  cards  arc  arranged  alphabetically . 

. . HI  . 

. .  Ll-J . . 

..  s. 

c.  Cards  have  call  numbers  in  upper  left- 

hand  corner  which  indicate  the  location 
on  ihe  shelf 

F.l 

. Ll-J . . 

. S . 

d.  Some  author  cards  give  more  information 
than  the  title  or  subject  card  . 

HI 

. Ll-J . 

. S . 

e.  Information  such  as  publisher,  date  of 
publication,  number  of  pages  and  of 
illustrations,  and  usually  some  annota¬ 
tion  are  provided. . 

F.l 

. LI-J . 

. S . 

f.  The  Dewey  Decimal  System  is  a  key  to 

finding  hooks  .  ...  _ 

. J . . 

. S . 

4.  Use  the  Canadian  Periodical  Index,  and 
other  indexes  . 

. J . . . 

. . S . 

_ S . 

F.  Gather  facts  from  field  trips  and  interviews 

1.  Identify  the  purpose  of  the  field  trip 

. HP . 

. LP-J . 

_ S . 

2.  Plan  procedures,  rules  of  behavior,  ques¬ 
tions  to  he  nskerl  things  to  look  for 

HP 

. LP-J . 

. S . 

3.  Take  increasingly  greater  initiative  in  the 

actual  conduct  of  the  field  trip 

HP 

. Ll’-J . 

. s . 

4.  Evaluate  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 

field  trip  or  interview. _ 

HP 

.  LP-J . 

. s . 

5.  Find  acceptable  ways  to  open  and  close 

. LP. . 

1-l-J  . 

. s . 

6.  Express  appreciation  for  courtesies  extend¬ 

ed  during  the  field  trip  or  interview 

. HP. . 

. LP-J . 

s  .... 

7.  Record,  summarize,  and  evaluate 

. HP. . 

. LP  S . 

. s . 

G  |fe  selective  in  using  audiovisual  materials 

. EP-LL . 

. s . 

(See  Acquiring  information  through 
listening  and  observing:  and  Interpreting 
pictures,  charts,  graphs,  tables:  Part  One, 
Sections  V,  VII.) 

1 1.  Use  maps  and  globes  in  developing  geographic 

skills  .  . 

. IP. . 

. HI  J . 

. s . 

(See  Interpreting  maps  and  globes.  Part 
Two, Section  III.) 

II.  Organizing  information 

A.  Make  an  outline  of  topics  lo  be  investigated  and 
seek  material  about  each  major  point,  usiiu 
more  than  one  source  ...  .. 

.  II . 

. IIS . 

If.  Select  the  main  idea  and  supporting  facts . 

C.  Compose  a  title  for  a  stoiy,  picture,  graph, 

map  or  chart . 

. II . 

. HP. . 

.  1  l-S  . 

. 1  PI  1 . . 

.  s 

1  s 

' 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CANADIAN  CONTENT  IN  THE 


1964/65,  1971  and  1978 
ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULA 


1964/65 

1971 

1978 

Division  I 
(gr.  1-3) 

60% 

65% 

83% 

Division  II 
(gr.  4-6) 

42% 

63% 

62% 

Division  III 
(gr.  7-9) 

48% 

17% 

45% 

Division  IV 
(gr.  10-12) 

18% 

37% 

47% 

TWELVE  GRADE  TOTAL 

43% 

47% 

60% 

' 

'  ' 

.  r  ^ 


ANALYSIS  OF  CANADIAN  CONTENT  IN  THE  1964/65  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

Key  [~  1  =  %  of  prescribed  time  devoted  to  Canadian  studies 

[5^  *  *  of  prescribed  time  devoted  to  international  studies 

Note:  Teachers  were  encouraged  to  devote  "a  few  minutes  per  day"  to  current  events. 
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Proportion  of  total  twelve-year  program  devoted  to  Canadian  studies 
Proportion  of  Division  I  program  devoted  to  Canadian  studies  =  60% 

Proportion  of  Division  II  program  devoted  to  Canadian  studies  -  42% 
Proportion  of  Division  III  program  devoted  to  Canadian  studies  *  48% 
Proportion  of  Division  IV  program  devoted  to  Canadian  studies  =  18% 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CANADIAN  CONTENT  IN  THE  1971  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 
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Canadian  Studies  are  sequentially  structured  through  the 
curriculum  as  follows: 

Grades  1  -3:  Students  are  introduced  to  the  broad  features  of 

Canadian  culture,  to  urban  and  rural  lifestyles, 
and  to  the  concepts  of  "passage  of  time"  and 
"change"  in  their  own  local  communities. 

Grades  4-6:  Students  develop  a  broad  awareness  of  the 

following  content  areas: 

—  Lifestyles  in  major  eras  in  Alberta's  history; 

—  Alberta's  physical  features  and  natural 
resources; 

—  Events  surrounding  the  creation  of  Alberta 
as  a  province; 

—  Alberta's  place  in  Canada; 

—  Canadian  history  to  the  settlement  of 
Western  Canada; 

—  Canada's  demographic  and  economic 
regions; 

—  Political  processes  and  institutions  at  the 
local,  provincial  and  national  levels. 

Grades  7-9:  Students  develop  an  in-depth  understanding  of 

the  following  content  areas: 

—  Canada  as  a  multicultural  society; 

—  The  development  of  Canadian  political 
institutions  in  the  pre-  and 
post-Confederation  eras; 

—  Basic  Canadian  institutions  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  have  evolved  to  reflect  the  needs 
and  identity  of  Canadians; 

—  The  influence  of  geography  on  Canadian 
culture  and  on  major  industries  such  as 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  transportation 
and  communications. 

Grades  10-12:  Students  develop  an  in-depth  understanding  of 
the  following  content  areas: 

—  The  economic,  geographic,  historical, 
cultural  and  political  factors  influencing 
national  unity; 

—  The  political  and  civil  aspects  of  human 
rights  today  and  in  Canada's  past; 

—  Canada's  political  and  economic  systems; 

—  Canada's  economic,  political  and  cultural 
relations  with  other  nations. 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  STRUCTURE— ALBERTA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
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